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CAPITA!  OF  RRAZIT  ‘ 


TO  WRITE  of  Rio  do  daiioiro  as  a  more  municipality,  a  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  that  is  a  contor  of  industry  and  a  romarkablo 
oxamjdo  of  civic  progress,  is  something  like  the  striking  of 
a  discordant  note  in  an  otherwise  perfect  harmony.  To 
anyone  who  has  visited  the  beautiful  metropolis  the  Brazilian  peo- 
]de  have  built  in  its  picturestjue  setting  of  mountains  and  hills  clad 
in  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of  tropical  vegetation  on  the  shore  of 
the  blue,  island-studded  Bay  of  Guanabara,  the  thought  of  sucIj 
])rosaic  things  as  civic  organization,  power  houses,  workshops,  and 
factories  seems  to  be  incongruous.  A  pure  white  diamond  whose 
facets  glitter  with  the  refracted  rays  of  all  the  varied  shades  and 
tints  of  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rainbow  may  be  put  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  cutting  glass,  but  most  of  us  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  rather  than  as  an  article  of  utility.  So  Rio  de 
daneiro,  although  a  splendid  model  of  civic  efliciency  in  many  mate¬ 
rial  respects,  appeals  to  the  visitor  primarily  as  an  object  of  rare 
biaiuty,  a  city  that  should  serve  to  insj)ire  the  soul  of  a  poet  or 
glorify  the  vision  of  an  artist’s  dream,  rather  than  to  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  discjuisition  on  civic  legislation,  executive  efliciency,  ami 
manufacturijig  development . 

But  all  these  things  have  entered  into  the  making  of  this  loyely 
“city  of  gardens,”  and  it  may  be  well,  since  every  writer-tourist 
who  has  sailed  past  the  “Sugarloaf”  into  the  finest  bay  of  all  the 
western  world  has  paid  his  tribiite  of  praise  to  Rio’s  beauty,  that  for 
once  the  city  should  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  economic 
utility  and  as  a  concrete  example  of  eflicient  political  government 
and  a  pronounced  civic  success. 

tJ!)3 


'  l!y  Edward  AIbcs,  of  Can  Aniorimn  I’nioii  stall. 
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r\lK  ItOTAFOdO  BAY  SECTION  OF  KIO  AT  NICHT. 


The  famous  Avenida  Beira  Mar  runs  along  the  bay  at  the  ITaia  de  Botafogo,  a  su|>ert>  natural  semicircle  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  bav,  ami  terminates  in  the  1  Yaia 
Vermelha.  The  driveway  is  alxMit  llo  feet  wide,  splendidly  paved  and  kept  in  perfect  condition,  lined  with  palms  and  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  interspersed 
with  gartlens  of  t>eautiful  flowers.  llliiminate<l  by  a  profusion  of  electric  lights  at  night,  the  brilliant  city  with  its  l>ackground  of  dark  mountain  peaks  atfonls 
a  view  of  magical  l>eauty  une(|iiale<l  elsewhere  in  the  world. 


Original  painting  by  Bnnedielo Calixtc. 

ON  THE  UOAI)  TO  PIH ATIXINO A. 

This  fine  historical  paintinp  l)y  the  distinenished  Hraziliati  artist  Hintdiclo  Calijtn,  is  him;;  in  the  grand  salon  (Snlno  nohrt)  ol  the  palace  ofCardinal  Arcoverdc,  in  Hio 
dc  Janeiro,  Hrazil.  It  represents  one  of  the  famous  events  in  the  early  days  of  Drazil.  when  the  explorer,  Martini  Alfonso,  to  whom  had  tx'en  granted  extensive 
land  titles  in  Hrazil,  made  his  landing  in  October,  1'>;I2,  at  what  is  still  called  Sao  Vicente,  really  a  part  of  the  port  of  Santas,  in  the  State  of  Sao  I’aulo.  Martini 
Alfonso  was  met  by  JoSo  Hamalho,  another  l‘ortiigiiese.  who  had  lieen  shipwrecked  at  S.  Vicente  20  years  liefore.  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  native 
chief  of  this  region.  His  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  the  country  was  therefore  very  intimate.  Jo3b  Kamalho  is  shown  pointing  out  to  Martim  .\tfonso  the  way 
*“  >1.0  Qt.,1  to  roaoh  the  hichl.mdtc  The  cnmnaiiv  made  a  successful  trin  to  the  interior  and  founded  a  colony,  called  I’iratininga,  far  lieyonil 


From  original  painting  by  Bontnlicto  Calixto,  Brazil. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  FLEET  OF  CAPTAIN'  ESTACIO  DE  SA,  A  NOTED  INCIDENT  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BRAZIL. 


On  January  20,  1565,  the  day  of  San  Sebastian,  an  expedition  left  the  port  of  Bertioo  (near  the  present  Santos;  it  was  one  of  tlic  earliest  settlements  of  the  I’ortucuesc 
on  the  shores  of  sao  Paulo)  with  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  its  destination.  This  place  was  then  held  by  the  French,  but  the  PortUKUese  were  determined  to  reconquer  it.  The 
little  fleet  was  composed  of  six  war  vessels,  a  few  bripantincs,  and  several  canoes  with  loyal  natives  and  mestizos.  Jose  de  Anchieta,  who  had  great  influence  over 
the  Indians,  is  seen  kneeling  and  receiving  the  blessing  of  Father  ManoeldaNobrcga,  who  encouraged  the  expedition. 
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To  begin  at  the  beginning,  just  who  was  the  fii-st  Eurojiean  <lis- 
eoverer  of  the  Bay  of  Guanabara  seems  to  l)e  a  matter  of  <loubt. 
According  to  the  historical  sketch  which  a{)pears  in  the  official 
“  J{(*censeamento  (Census)  do  Kio  de  Janeiro,”  published  in  1907, 
the  bay  was  iliscovercd  in  1501  by  the  first  exploring  expedition 
which  King  Manoel  of  Portugal  sent  to  Brazil  after  its  <liscovery  by 
Cabral  in  1500.  If  this  is  true,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  that  expedition,  which  consisted  of  three  ships,  should 
b(>  crcdite<l  with  the  discovery.  According  to  Robert  Southey’s 
‘‘History  of  Brazil,”  the  first  edition  of  which  apj)earcd  in  1810  and 
the  revised  second  edition  in  18‘22,  Ves])ucci  fimt  ma<le  a  lamling  on 
the  Brazilian  coast  about  the  middle  of  August,  1501,  in  latitude  5°  S. 
Tlience  the  expe<lition  skirted  the  coast  in  a  southerly  <lirection  as  far 
south  as  latitude  32°,  when  ”  they  agreed  to  leave  the  coast  and  strike 
out  to  sea.”  They  “stood  to  the  southward  till  they  had  advanced 
as  high  as  52°,  Vespucci  all  the  while  carefully  noting  down  the  stars 
of  this  new  hemisjdiere.”  The  expedition  thus  certainly  ])assed  by, 
if  it  <lid  not  enter,  the  Bay  of  Guanabara.  Southey  fails  to  state  that 
Vespucci  made  any  mention  of  it,  however.  But  in  that  excellent 
work  “Ilistoria  Geral  do  Brazil,”  by  Visconde  <le  Porto  Segui’o,  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  brief  account,  or  <liary,  kept  by  the  “chief”  of  this 
expedition  (presumably  Vespucci),  the  days  on  which  the  various 
noteworthy  points  on  the  coast  were  reached  were  carefully  set 
down.  Among  the  13  places  mentioned  in  this  list  is  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  the  date  of  arrival  is  given  as  January  1,  1502. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  expedition  under  the 
general  command  of  Goncalo  Coelho,  hut  in  which  Vesi)ucci  had  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  vessels,  set  out  from  Portugal  about  the  mi<ldle 
of  the  year  1503  with  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  exploring 
Brazil.  After  many  disastei’s  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  ships,  a 
part  of  the  expedition  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Brazilian  shore  ami 
finally  put  in  at  the  Bay  of  Guanabara,  where  they  established  a  tem¬ 
porary  settlement  or  camp,  which  was  soon  abandoned.  Again, 
from  other  sources  we  learn  that  in  1519  Fernao  de  Magalhaes 
(Ferdinand  Magellan),  the  intrepid  Portuguese  mariner,  then  in  the 
service  of  Spain,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Guanabara  for  two  weeks 
Indore  resuming  the  eventful  voyage  that  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  strait  that  now  bears  his  name,  the  voyage  which  plowed  a 
new  furrow  in  the  seas  around  the  world. 

Some  20  years  after  this  event,  Portugal  having  decided  to  divide 
its  great  American  possession  into  capitaniaft,  or  captaincies,  one 
Martini  AfTonso  de  Sousa,  and  his  hrothor,  Pero  Lopes  de  Sousa, 
each  obtained  one  of  these  grants  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  to 
e.xplore  the  country  and  to  form  settlements  in  their  captaincies  in 
jK'rson.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1531,  Martini  AfTonso  sailed 
into  the  beautiful  harbor,  which  he  took  to  be  a  river,  and  at  once 


THE  UOTAFOUO  BAY  OF  LONG  AGO. 


The  above  illustration  is  a  reproduction  of  a  lithograph  piildished  in  1S3.^.  It  shows  the  inlet  known  as  the  Bay  of  Botafogo,  part  of  the  greater  Bay  of  Ouanal)ara,  as  it 
apj)eared  l)efore  the  hand  of  man  lent  added  beauty  to  its  natural  picturesqueness.  That  wonderful  driveway  known  as  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar  now  skirts  this  semicircular 
shore  for  its  entire  length,  while  at  the  t)a.ses  of  the  hills  and  mountains  cluster  l)eautiful  villas  and  stately  castlelike  homes  set  in  gardens  of  tropical  j)lants  ami  tlowers 
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iiunu'd  it  th(‘  “Rio  do  diuudro,”  or  “Jiivcr  of  .hmuarv.”  Failing  to 
ajipivciatc  the  strategic  value  of  the  hay,  he  eontinued  southward 
and  finally  selected  an  island  off  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo  on  which  to  found  his  settlement. 

Wluit  may  he  regarded  as  the  first  real  attempt  to  found  a  colony 
on  the  shore  of  the  hay,  or  rather  on  an  island  in  the  hay,  was  made 
hy  some  French  Huguenots  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ville- 
gaignon.  He  arrived  in  1.')")")  with  three  vessels  and  about  600  men, 
established  a  fort  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  hay  which  lie  named 
(\)ligny,  and  started  the  colony  known  as  “France  Antarctiiiue.” 
The  French  explored  the  hay,  made  friends  with  the  Indians  who 
lived  on  its  shores,  and  were  in  a  fair  way  toward  estahlisliing  them¬ 
selves  permanently  when  the  Portuguese  (lovernmeiit  heard  of  tliis 
attempt  to  invade  their  colonial  territory.  Orders  were  immediately 
sent  to  the  captain  general  of  Brazil,  the  valiant  Mem  de  Sa,  resident 
in  Bahia,  then  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  expel  the  intruders. 
He  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the  hay  in  February,  lo60,  and  in  two 
days  captured  the  island  and  destroyed  the  fort,  hut  a  jiart  of  the 
garrison  that  happened  to  he  on  the  mainland  at  the  time  escapi'd. 
Mem  de  Sa  returned  to  Bahia,  and  the  escajied  Frenchmen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  establish  themselves  on  the  mainland  and  also  on  another 
and  larger  island  in  the  hay,  the  island  which  suhse<|uently  received 
the  name  of  Governador.  'Pheir  shore  settlement  was  near  what  is 
now  known  as  the  ('attete  (piarter  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Some  five 
years  later  a  new  Portuguese  e.xpedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
command  of  Estacio  de  Sii,  the  nephew  of  Mem  de  Sa,  and  with  the 
aid  of  reinforcements  from  Bahia  under  Mem  de  Sa,  succeeded  after 
two  years  of  fighting  in  driving  out  the  French  from  both  positions. 
The  survivors  of  the  Huguenot  colony  were  scattered  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  remained  among 
the  Indians,  niergeil  with  them,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 

Estacio  de  Sa  was  killed  in  the  last  and  decisive  battle  with  the 
French,  and  was  buried  near  the  place  where  he  had  disembarked  his 
troops,  a  little  west  of  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  where  he  had  started  a 
little  settlement.  Mem  de  Sa,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  site  of  this  really  first  Portuguese  occupancy  of  the  hay  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Morro  do  CasteUo  (Castle  Hill),  the  eminence 
that  overlooks  what  is  now  the  central  part  of  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  site  was  selected  because  of  its  advantages  for  defensive 
juirposes,  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  grown  the  fairest  city  in 
all  the  Americas. 

To  enter  into  the  many  interesting  historical  details  of  the  early 
progress  of  the  city  would  entail  the  writing  of  a  book,  so  the  following 
condensed  account  must  needs  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 
Like  nearly  all  other  European  settlements  in  the  Americas,  the  little 
colony  had  a  severe  struggle  for  its  existence.  Attacks  from  hostile 


Copyrisht  by  K.  M.  Newmao  and  Brown  St  Dawson.  Y. 


VIEW  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  FROM  THE  TOR  OF  THE  SUGAR  LOAF. 

Hy  means  of  an  aerial  cableway  visitors  to  Rio  may  now  safely  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  famous  Sugar  f.oaf,  the  great  rocky  eminence  which  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
Hay  of  tiiianabara.  In  the  picture  the  inlet  known  as  the  Hay  of  Hotafoga  is  seen  to  the  right;  to  the  extreme  left  is  a  bit  of  the  Altantic  ( Icean,  while  the  sharply 
l>oi'nte<l  i)eak  near  the  center  background  is  Corcovado— the  “  Hunchback.”  The  long,  narrow  building  with  a  central  dome,  shown  in  the  space  Ijetween  the  two 
great  hills  in  the  foreground,  is  the  old  Military  .Academy. 
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tribes  of  Iiuliaus  were  frequent,  while  the  environment,  thougli 
wonderfully  pictures(iue,  was  unfavorable  for  aj^rieultural  jiurposes. 
Gradually,  however,  the  then  inarnhy  land  lying  between  Morro  do 
Gastello  and  Morro  do  Siio  Bento,  to-day  dominating  respectively 
the  southern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
was  drained  and  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  colonists.  The  town 
grew  hut  slowly.  By  1648  it  boasted  of  only  three  streets,  and  made 
no  pretensions  to  rival  Bahia,  then  the  capital.  The  marshy  lands 
continued  to  he  drained,  and  from  time  to  time  new  streets  were 
added  and  more  settlei's  came  in,  so  that  by  1763  the  little  city 
achieved  the  honor  of  being  proclaimed  the  capital  of  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Brazil.  Among  the  many  other  vicissitudes  suffered  by  the 
colonists  in  the  meantime  were  the  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
city  for  some  months  during  1710-11  by  the  French  under  Duguay- 
Trouin,  and  occasional  raids  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  In  1654 
Rio  de  Janeiro  had  a  population  of  about  3,000,  with  a  garrison  (d  600 
men.  In  1710  the  population  was  estimated  at  12,000,  and  by  1763, 
when  the  city  was  made  the  capital,  it  boasted  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
including  the  African  slaves. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  famous  Carioca  Aqueduct  had  been  built  to 
supply  the  city  with  pure  water  from  the  height  of  Corcovado.  The 
cultivation  of  coffee  and  rice  had  been  introduced,  the  successful 
growing  of  both  proving  the  unusual  fitness  of  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  for  these  valuable  food  products,  wliile  the  timber  resources 
of  the  country  had  been  utilized  in  shipbuilding  to  an  extent  that 
proved  of  great  .service  to  the  Portuguese  Navy. 

Owing  to  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Portugal  in  1808  tlie  prince 
regent,  suhseiiuently  Dom  Joao  VI,  was  prevailed  upon  to  remove 
liis  court  from  Lisbon  to  the  great  Portuguese  dependency  in  the  New 
World,  tlie  Viceroyalty  of  Brazil,  although  the  Portuguese  “junta” 
remained  in  Lisbon.  Seven  years  later,  in  1815,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarves  was  established  by  royal  de¬ 
cree,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  became  the  virtual  capital  and  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  court.  Dom  Joao  remained  there  until  1821,  and  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  city  during  the  13  years  of  his  regime 
was  remarkable.  As  evidence  of  his  enliglitened  statesmanship  may 
he  mentioned  two  royal  decrees  (1),  the  opening  of  all  of  the  ports  of 
Brazil  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  not  at  war  with  Portugal,  a 
decree  promulgated  by  Dom  Joao  while  stiU  staying  at  Bahia,  in 
January,  1808,  before  continuing  his  journey  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
(2)  the  decree  which  gave  unrestricted  freedom  to  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  issued  suhseipiently 
from  Rio.  These  decrees  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  trade 
and  industry  and  started  a  period  of  prosperity  and  activity  in  the 
country  of  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

When  the  prince  regent  arrived  in  1808  the  city  extended  between 
the  rivulets  Laranjeiras  on  the  south  and  Comprido  on  the  north  and 
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THE  AVENIDA  HIO  URANX’O,  UIO  1)E  JANEIRO. 


Almost  110  feet  wide  and  a  mile  and  an  eighth.  In  length;  lined  with  handsome,  modern  bindings  designed  for  business  pnrjioses;  one  end  given  over  to  the  Monroe 
I’aiaee,  Miinieipal  Theater,  Nationai  Library,  and  .Mitseiim  of  Fine  .\rts;  with  its  artistic  black  and  white  mosaic  sidewalks  and  rows  of  fine  shade  trees,  its  briliiant 
eiectric  lights  moimteil  on  artistic  iron  [loles,  its  throngs  of  well-dressed  people  and  continuous  [irocession  of  automoliiles  and  fine  carriages,  Rio  de  Janeiro  may  well  lie 
proud  of  its  main  business  thoroughfare. 
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possessed  46  streets  and  19  praf  as  or  open  squares.  Its  principal  edi¬ 
fices  were  the  royal  cliapel,  the  Sao  Joao  Theater,  the  military  hospital, 
the  Episcopal  palace,  the  Seminary  of  Sao  Jos4,  the  customhouse, 
naval  arsenal,  and  the  two  forts.  There  were  also  3  barracks  and 
34  churches  and  convents.  In  less  than  a  j'ear  after  his  arrival  Dorn 
Joao  had  established  the  supreme  military  court,  the  military  archives, 
the  law  courts,  the  naval  academy,  the  powder  factory,  the  commer¬ 
cial  tribunals,  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  the  royal  printing  offices.  The  first  number  of  the  Gazeta  do 
Rio  de  Janeiro  appeared  September  10,  LSOS.  When  Dom  Joao  left 
Rio  in  1821  the  second  official  census  showed  the  population  to  have 
reached  112,695. 

In  1822  the  country,  by  means  of  a  peaceful  revolution  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Dom  Pedro,  the  son  of  Dom  Joao,  declared  its 
independence  of  the  mother  country  and  established  the  Empire  of 
Brazil,  with  Dom  Pedro  I  as  its  first  Emperor.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1831  by  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II,  who  reigned  until  the  final  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic  in  1889.  Meanwhile  the  city  grew  apace. 
By  1870  it  had  doubled  its  population  of  1821,  and  by  1890  it  had 
gnnm  to  522,000.  Steam  navigation  between  Rio  and  Europe  was 
inaugurated  in  1851.  The  city  was  first  lighted  by  gas  in  1854,  and 
the  first  railway  to  enter  the  city  proper,  now  the  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil,  was  commeticed  in  1858.  The  trans-Atlantic  cable  was  finished 
in  1874.  Anew  waterworks  system  was  installed  in  1880.  Meanwhile 
the  city  continued  to  extend  its  suburbs,  and  the  little  mountain  city 
of  Petropolis,  the  health  resort  for  the  court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
the  wealthier  citizens,  had  been  founded  and  continued  to  thrive. 

By  1890  Rio  had  become  a  cosmopolitan  city  of  considerable 
commercial  importance.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  fine  buildings, 
a  few  good  ])arks,  and  other  desirable  features,  but  the  city  was 
scattered,  a  sort  of  straggling  conglomeration  of  several  disconnected 
sections  built  between  the  picturesque  hills  and  mountains  downi  to 
the  bay.  As  a  nile  the  streets  were  naiTow,  traffic  congested,  and 
mo.'t  of  the  houses  of  poor  and  flimsy  construction.  The  natural 
setting  was  one  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  but  the  jewel  itself-  the 
man-made  city — coidd  hardly  be  considered  worthy  of  it.  The  old 
Rio  of  the  Empire,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  trojiical  diseases, 
chiefly  due  to  lack  of  sanitation  and  the  presence  of  mosquitoes  and 
other  germ-carrying  insects,  was  one  of  the  ports  dreaded  by  the 
seafarers  of  the  world.  Its  magnificent  location  was  admired,  but 
its  unhealthfidness  during  the  hot  season  caused  it  to  be  shunned. 
A  regeneration  was  necessary,  and  that  regeneration  was  inaugurated 
immediatel}'  afti'r  the  peaceful  revolution  of  1889  had  transformed 
the  Empire  into  a  Republic. 

Many  plans  for  the  improvement  and  partial  reconstruction  of  the 
city  had  been  advocated  from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  until  the 


THE  AUMIXISTKATIOX  TAEACE,  RIO  1)E  JAXEIKO. 

This  han<lsume  and  commodious  buiiding  is  used  for  the  administration  and  executive  oflices  and  (or  large  olTicial  functions.  While  the  Iniilding  is  plain  and  severe  in  its 
architecture,  it  is  elegantly  lurnishetl  and  equipned.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  President’s  informal  reception  room,  anterooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  secretariat. 
Facing  the  i)rincipal  entrance  is  a  grand  staircase  IteaiUifully  designerl  and  illuminated  by  various  colored  lights  at  night :  on  the  main  floor  are  the  diplomatic  and  oflicial 
reception  halls,  the  “  Pompeian”  and  “Venetian”  rooms,'dining  room,  and  Moorish  smoking  lounge.  On  the  third  floor  arc  the  private  apart  mcnt.s  i)rovided  for  the 
President.  These,  however,  have  not  t)een  generally  used  for  some  years,  the  last  three  Presidents  having  preferred  the  Iteautiful  (iuanabara  Palace  for  their  i)er- 
sonal  residence. 
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administration  of  Presitlcnt  Rodrigues  Alves,  inaugurated  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  1892,  that  these  plans  took  practical 
and  definite  shajie.  The  new  President  was  an  energetic  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocate  of  civic  improvement.  In  order  to  get  quick  and 
effective  results  he  appointed  Dr.  Lauro  Midler,  a  military  engineer 
of  marked  ability,  as  minister  of  public  works;  Dr.  Francisco  Passes, 
an  able  civil  engineer  of  remarkable  executive  talents,  was  appointed 
prefect,  or  mayor,  of  the  city;  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  jierhaps  the  greatest 
sanitary  expert  in  the  South  American  Continent,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  sanitary  features.  These  men  were  given  carte  blanche 
to  effect  the  ilesired  imjirovements,  the  plan  for  which  may  be  briefly 
outlined  as  follows:  (1)  The  construction  of  a  quay  following  in 
general  the  shore  line  for  a  distance  of  .‘l,o()()  meters  (2^,  miles); 
(2)  the  construction  of  a  broad  avenue  parallel  with  the  quay  and 
of  the  same  length;  (8)  the  improvement  and  prolongation  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Mangue  Canal,  with  an  avenue  on  both  sides,  about 
.8,000  meters  (2  miles)  in  length  and  131  feet  in  width,  the  whole  to 
be  lighted  with  electricity;  (4)  the  elevation  of  the  railroad  bed  and 
the  construction  of  an  avenue  following  the  line  of  the  old  Francisco 
Eugenio  Street  to  the  Quinta  da  Boa  Vista,  the  lieautiful  park  in 
which  was  located  the  former  residence  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  now  con¬ 
verted  into  a  museum;  (ii)  the  enlargement  of  the  waterworks  by 
combining  all  the  sources  of  supjdy;  (6)  the  complete  overhauling 
and  improvement  of  the  sewerage  system  and  the  scientific  sanitation 
of  the  city;  (7)  the  construction  of  an  avenue,  1,996  metei’s  (IJ  mile) 
in  length  and  33  meters  (108  feet)  wide,  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  business  section  of  the  city,  now  known  as  the  Avenida  Rio 
Branco;  (8)  grading  and  cutting  down  some  of  the  hiUs  in  the  city; 
(9)  widening  and  improving  some  of  the  streets  crossing  the  new 
avenida.  In  order  to  accomjdish  this  tremendous  undertaking  two 
loans  were  contract(*d,  one  a  foreign  loan  of  840,0()(),()()(),  and  a 
domestic  loan  by  the  municipality  of  $2(),()()(),()()0.  With  these  funds 
on  hand  the  work  was  begun  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  deenn' 
of  September  18,  1903. 

Of  these  undertakings,  all  of  which  were  successfully  carried  out, 
those  which  strike  the  visitor  to  Rio  most  forcibly  are  the  splendid 
quay  and  port  works,  the  great  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bayside  l)oulevard  known  as  the  Avenida  Beira  Mar. 

The  great  store  quay,  over  2  miles  in  length,  is  built  in  many 
places  at  a  considerable  distance  out  from  the  old  shore  line,  several 
islands  and  small  bays  bc'ing  included  in  the  work.  The  harbor  was 
dredg(‘d  to  a  depth  of  10  nn'ters  (32.8  f(*et)  and  a  width  of  250  meters 
(820  feet),  affordii  g  a  broad  ship  channel  along  the  face  of  the  quay. 
Back  from  the  quay  the  land  was  hik'd  in  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  40 
feet  and  an  avenue^  100  meters  (328  feet)  in  width  was  constructed 
following  the  new  shore  line.  This  avenue  is  apportioned  in  three 


THE  Ml'NIClPAL  THEATER,  RIO  HE  JANEIRO. 

One  of  the  show  places  of  the  lirazilian  capital  is  the  beautiful  Municipal  Theater,  locaieil  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Avenida  Rio  liranco,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  something  over  $.5, OIK), (KM).  It  is  of  the  Renaissance  style  of  arcnitecture,  and  its  interior  decorations  of  mural  paintings,  sculptured  martiles,  lironzes,  vitreaux,  its 
grand  stairway— patterned  after  that  of  the  Orand  Opera  House  of  I’aris— its  pillars  of  Italian  marble  and  handsome  furnishings  are  all  on  a  scale  of  elegance  and 
luxury  unexcellea  by  any  similar  structure  in  the  Americas.  Thegreatest  singers  of  the  world  are  heard  here  at  times,  and  as  much  as  $2.5  each  is  paid  for  seats  when 
some  of  the  world’s  celebrities  ajipear  in  grand  opera. 
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strips — 11  piivi'd  thorouf'hfiiro  40  meters  wide,  lined  with  rows  of  trees, 
11  strip  35  meters  wide  for  business  houses  luul  oHiees,  and  the  re- 
maininfj  25  meters  is  j;iven  over  to  riiilroiid  tracks,  the  whole  (piay 
bein^  jmivided  with  the  most  modern  loadin"  and  unloading  ma- 
chii  erv  ard  devices,  while  two  electric  plants  furnish  the  required 
light  ami  power. 

The  Avenida  Itio  Branco,  formerly  known  as  the  Avenida  (’entral, 
but  rechristened  upon  the  death  of  the  famous  and  beloved  states¬ 
man  and  diplomatist  of  Jirazil,  the  Baron  Kio  Branco,  in  1012,  is  a 
ii'inarkablc  exiimjde  of  Brazilian  energy  and  civic  eiliciencv.  To 
])crmit  of  its  construction  5tU)  houses  had  to  be  demolished,  the 
groin  d  leveled  and  graded,  the  street  jiaved,  ornamental  trees 
planted,  etc.,  and  a  force  of  3,000  men  were  ke])t  busy  working  in 
day  and  right  shifts  until  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  avenue  was 
finished.  Tt  extends  through  the  business  section  practically  parallel 
with  the  eastern  shore  frontage  of  the  central  district  of  the  city; 
three  rows  of  trees — one  row  along  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle — 
adil  greatly  to  its  beauty,  while  the  fine  busii  ess  houses,  hotels,  cafes, 
an.d  jiublic  buildings  which  line  it  for  the  entire  length  of  over  a  mile 
make  it  the  hai  dsomest  business  thoroughfare  in  the  Western  World. 
In  the  southern  half  of  the  avenida  the  cafe  projirietors  are  jier- 
mitted  to  ])lace  their  tables  in  rows  on  the  broad  sidewalk,  leaving 
just  about  enough  space  in  the  center  for  the  constant  stream  of 
pedestrians  to  jiass,  and  in  the  late  alternoons  and  in  the  evenings 
the  street  pri'sents  a  remarkable  scene  of  animation  and  gayety.  At 
night  the  lavish  use  of  electricity  lends  the  aveiuie  the  Iwightness  of 
day  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  constant  festivity.  At  its  south¬ 
ern  extn'inity  is  a  grouj)  of  handsome,  stately  edifices,  among  them 
being  tin*  Monroe  l^ilace,  the  great  Munieijial  Theater,  the  National 
Library,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  all  of  which  are  splendid 
exam|)les  of  architecture  and  a  just  source  of  ciA'ic  pride. 

The  finest  bay-side  drive  in  the  American  Continents  is  the  Avenida 
Beira  Mar.  ('ommencing  as  a  continuation  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  it  follows  the  shore  of  the  bay  for  nearly  4  miles, 
with  a  single  interruption  about  midway  caused  by  tbe  promontory 
of  the  Widow's  Mount,  behind  which  it  turns  iidand  for  about  300 
yards.  Following  tbe  Praia  da  Lapa  (Lapa  Shore),  it  |)asses  the 
Passeio  Publico  and  skirts  tbe  Praca  da  Gloria,  a  beautiful  open 
garden  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Glory.  It  finally  runs 
along  the  bay  at  the  Praia  de  Botafogo,  a  superb  natural  semicircle 
mad(‘  by  an  inlet  of  the  bay,  and  terminates  in  the  Praia  Vermelha. 
The  driveway  is  about  115  feet  wide,  splendidly  paved  and  kept  in 
|)('rfect  condition,  lined  with  palms  and  other  tropical  trees,  while 
at  intervals  are  ])retty  gardens  with  ex<iuisite  flowers  and  shrubs. 
As  an  autom(»bilc  driveway  tbe  writer  bas  seen  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  the  Ix'auty  of  its  environment.  The  charm  of  the  bluish- 


CopyriKht  by  Bniwii  &,  Dawson.  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  SANTA  TMEKEZA  ACQl’ EDICT,  HID  DE  JANEIKD. 


This  ani  ient  aqtie<luct,  the  greater  jxRtion  of  which  was  constructed  during  the  ses  enteenth  century  and  repaired  during  the  eighteenth,  was  luiilt  for  I 
.  Hire  spring  water  from  the  top  of  Corcovado  to  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  The  old  open  trough  through  which  the  sparkling  water 


he  pur|)o.se  of 
ater  formerly  ran 


onducting  the  pure . , . „  _  .  .  .  .  , 

hus.bfeij  j'eolaced_bv  morlem  pipes,  and  the  top  of  the  arpieduct  has  Ireen  converted  into  a  roadway  for  an  electric  street  railway  line,  whose  elevation  enalrles 
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(lilted  bay  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  gorgeously  colored  hills  and 
high  mountains,  about  whose  bases  cluster  white  and  delicately 
tinted  villas  and  handsome  castlelike  homes  set  in  fairylike  gardens, 
afford  views  that  defy  adequate  description. 

In  addition  to  the  new  avenues  a  munher  of  the  old  streets  of  the 
city  were  widened  and  improved.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
tlie  Rua  Uruguayana,  the  Assemblea,  (’arioca,  Floriano,  Treze  de 
Maio,  and  (he  Passes  Avenida  and  Visconde  de  Iidiauma,  ranging 
from  f>()  to  100  feet  in  width. 

Tlie  result  of  carrying  out  all  the  practical  features  of  these  recon¬ 
struction  plans  was  a  transformation  perhaps  never  before  eipialed 
in  the  liistory  of  modern  cities.  (7)incident  with  the  civic  improve¬ 
ments  as  to  harbor  facilities,  streets,  avenues,  parks,  fine  new  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  was  the  remarkably  efficient  work  of  sanitation  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz.  From  being  a  veritable 
hotbed  for  tropical  diseases,  such  as  malarial  and  yellow  fevers,  Rio 
de  daneiro  has  become  one  of  the  healthiest  tropical  cities  of  the 
world,  with  an  annual  death  rate  of  only  20.4  per  thousand.  This  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  death  rate  for  Madrid,  Trieste,  Naples, 
Venice,  and  even  less  than  Petrograd.  When  it  is  stated  that  in  1804, 
(he  year  the  plans  for  improvement  were  getting  well  under  way, 
the  death  rate  was  .48.0,  it  may  be  seen  what  sjilendid  results  were 
jiroduced  by  the  heroic  measures  inaugurated  and  carried  out  by  the 
sanit ary  commission. 

As  to  the  municipal  organization  which  made  possible  the  improve¬ 
ments  above  mentioned,  and  many  others  left  unnoted,  only  a  very 
brii'f  outline  may  be  given.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  en¬ 
virons  constitute  the  Federal  District  of  the  Tnited  States  of  Brazil, 
which  has  a  population  of  044,4.7.7  and  an  area  of  1,1 16. .7  square 
kilometers,  or  about  441  sijuare  miles;  the  city  proper  covers  an  area 
of  1.78.4  square  kilometers,  or  about  61  square  miles.  The  municipal 
organization  of  the  district  is  controlled  by  the  National  (iovernment, 
but  th(^  right  of  the  iidiabitants  to  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
local  affairs  is  safeguarded  in  two  ways:  (1)  The  district  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  ('ongress  of  Brazil  by  4  senators  elected  for  nine  years 
and  by  It)  deputies  e,!(*cted  for  three  years.  (2)  There  is  a  city  coun¬ 
cil  of  10  intendentes,  or  members,  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  |)CiO|)le 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  which  meets  in  ordinary  session  twice  a  year. 

'I'he  chief  e.xecutive  of  the  city  is  the  prefect,  or  mayor,  who  is 
ap[)ointe(l  by  the  Pnvsiihmt  of  the  Itepublic  with  the  approval  of  (he 
.Scmate,  and  who  holds  his  oflice  for  four  years.  I'nder  him  are  seven 
directorias,”  or  boards,  as  follows:  The  board  of  public  estates; 
board  of  public  works  and  transjiortation ;  board  of  health  and  pub¬ 
lic  assist anc(‘;  thci  council  of  education;  board  of  forests,  gardens, 
game,  and  fishing;  board  of  finance;  and  the  board  of  police,  archives, 
and  statistics. 


icht  by  K.  M.  Ni  wiiian  and  Brown  &  Uawaon,  N.  Y 


THE  MOXKOE  I’AEACE,  UK)  1)E  JAXEIKO. 


One  of  the  finest  pulrlie  l)inldings  of  Hio  is  the  Monroe  raUue,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Avenida  Hio  Krancoand  the  Avenida  lieira  Mar.  It  is  a  cream- 
colored  structure  Hanked  liy  handsome  Corinthian  columns  and  surmoimterl  hy  an  ornate  dome.  It  is  a  repriMluction  of  the  llrazilian  1‘avilion  erected  at  the 
Ht.  I.oiiis  E.xftosition  of  19(14.  It  is  used  at  present  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  National  House  of  Deputies,  and  also  for  holdint;  conventions  and  larce  puhlic 
mcelinjts. 
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Lifo  and  property  are  most  thoroughly  safe"uarde»l  in  the  Brazilian 
capital  through  the  hij;hly  organized  and  eflicient  ])olice  force  of  over 
4,000  men  and  a  civil  <>;uard  of  600,  100  of  the  latter  l)ein<>:  held  as 
reserves.  Besides  the  ordinary  police  force,  there  is  stationed  in  the 
city  a  militarv  estahlishment  consistin';  of  one  hrif^ade  each  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  cavalry,  and  seven  brigades  of  infantry  (*f  the  Brazilian 
army.  The  Federal  district  is  divided,  for  ])olice  and  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  jnirposes,  into  20  urban  and  S  suburban  districts  or  wards, 
each  of  which  has  its  l(»cal  prefect  and  other  administrative  ollicials. 

The  entire  police  department  is  under  tin*  supn'ine  supi'rvision  of 
a  general  staff ,  consisting  of  a  commandant  general,  an  assistant  who 
is  a  representative  of  the  ministry  of  justice,  an  assistant  of  mati'iials, 
an  assistant  (tf  th(>  peiNonnel,  a  secretary,  and  an  adjutant  of  orders. 
The  department  is  divided  into  the  following  Bl  distinct  sections: 
Passports,  licenses,  and  corrcs|)ondence;  criminal  section :  statistics; 
accountantship  and  exche((uer:  medical  service,  with  1  din'ctor  and 
12  assistant  jdiysicians;  sanitary  service,  with  a  staff  of  1  director, 
tn'asurer,  10  permanent  ])hysicians,  4  chemists,  1  assistant  cluMuist, 
1  surgical  dentist,  1  oculist,  and  7  temporary  medical  appointees; 
archives;  (h'tention  of  prisoners,  cabinet  of  idcntilication  and 
statistics;  treasury;  harbor  ))olice;  inspectorship  of  the  corps  of 
investigation  and  public  safety;  and  inspectorship  of  vehicles. 

Each  administrative  district  of  the  Federal  capital  has  a  chief 
otlicial  representing  the  commandant  general  of  |)olic(',  besides  a 
judge,  an  accountant,  and  several  commissioncivs,  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  district.  The  entire  police  force  is 
organized  on  a  strictly  militarv  basis,  and  has  one  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  two  regiments  of  infantry. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  located  in  latitude  22°  54'  S.,  and  longitude 
4J°  10'  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  is  about  as  far  south  of  the  E(|uator  as 
llabana,  Guba,  is  north.  'Phere  is  a  dry  season  from  May  to  Novem¬ 
ber  and  a  wet  season  from  November  to  May.  Tlie  mean  annual 
temj)erature  is  about  75°  F.,  the  ma.ximum  (seldom  over  00°)  being 
reached  in  February  and  the  minimum  (60°)  iu  July,  ('limatic 
conditions  are  modified  by  tlie  southwest  and  soutlicast  trade  winds, 
and  sudden  changes  of  as  much  as  10°  in  temperatun*  during  24  hours 
are  not  infretpient.  Health  conditions  are  excclh'iit  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sanitary  reforms  alluded  to  above,  and  the  annual 
death  rate  for  the  past  si.x  or  seven  years  has  not  exci'cdcd  20..S  per 
thousand.  For  scrupulous  chainliness  and  rigid  <‘nforccnient  of 
sanitary  measures,  disinfection  of  ))rcmises  where  any  contagious 
diseases  have  appeared,  scientific  eradication  of  nios<|uitoes  and  other 
germ-carrying  insects,  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  unsurj)assed  by 
any  metroj)olis  of  the  world.  One  of  the  most  effective  features  of  its 
health  department  is  the  system  of  having  in  each  urban  and  suburban 
district,  or  ward,  a  branch  of  the  central  department  in  which  free 


TJIK  NATIONAL  ACADKMY  OK  FINK  ARTS,  UiO  DK  JANKIKO. 

This  handsome  structure,  which  is  one  of  the  jrroun  of  strikin^t  puhlic  buildings  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Avenida  Kio  Rranco,  is  the  de|rt>sit<»ry  of  one  of  the 
finest  art  collections  in  South  America.  One  oi  its  larj'e  show  rooms  is  given  over  to  an  ususually  gocwl  collection  ol  the  “Old  Masters.”  while  there  are  hundreds 
of  the  Ijest  examples  of  native  artists  and  sculptors.  The  various  branches  of  art  are  taught  in  rooms  esi)ecially  designed  for  the  pun>ose,  and  an  exhibition  of  tine 
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medical  assistance  and  advice  is  given  to  tlie  |)()or  and,  whenever 
necessary,  skilled  jdiysicians  and  nurses  visit  and  take  care  of  them 
in  their  homes  without  charge. 

In  regard  to  educational  facilities  the  Brazilian  capital  is  well  ])ro- 
vided  for.  Public  as  well  as  private  instruction  is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  a  “general  directory  of  puldic  instruction,”  and  a 
“superior  council  of  instruction.”  Public  instruction  is  divided  into 
j)rimary  (corresj)onding  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  tlie 
United  States),  higli  school,  and  academic  and  university.  In  the 
lirst-named  department  there  are  about  200  ])rimar3’  public  schools,  in 
which  are  emplo\'ed  about  100  regular  teacliers  with  200  assistant 
teachers.  The.se  are  supplemented  hj'  what  are  known  as  elementarv 
schools,  which  are  of  a  private  character.  These  latter,  however,  rc'- 
ceive  a  subvention  from  the  municij)alitv  on  condition  that  the}'  adopt 
the  oHicial  curriculum  and  admit  a  cei  tain  number  of  children  free. 
There  are  over  SO  of  these  schools  with  an  attendance  of  over  0,000 
pupils.  The  teachers  are  either  normal-school  graduates  or  have 
passed  a  sj)ecial  Government  examinatioi\.  To  provide  an  adequate 
number  of  professors  for  the  superior  schools  the  Federal  capital 
maintains  five  “model”  schools,  in  which  teachers  holding  certificates 
who  intend  to  become  professors  are  trained  as  assistants.  All  such 
certificated  teachers  must  gain  experience  under  certificated  profes¬ 
sors  for  one  vear  and  obtain  certificates  under  a  sj'stem  of  competitive 
examination  before  the}'  are  made  ])rofessors.  The  pedagogium  is 
also  intended  for  higher  education  of  primary  teachers.  Glasses  are 
hehl  at  night  and  offer  “permanent  courses”  of  jdiysical  and  natural 
sciences,  intensive  courses  in  letters,  biology,  and  pedagogy,  and  free 
eourses  in  mathematics,  philology,  sociology,  technical  industries, 
arts,  etc. 

While  there  is  no  university  proper  in  Kio,  there  are  a  number  of 
higher  institutions  which  confer  degrees,  among  them  being  the  law 
schools,  dental  college,  the  Homeopathic  College,  the  School  of  Meili- 
cine,  and  the  Polyteclmic  School.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1810 
and  ranks  in  every  respect  among  the  best  of  technical  institutions 
in  the  world.  It  offers  six  distinct  courses,  viz,  a  “fundamental 
eourse”  (three  years) ;  a  course^  of  civil  engineering  (two  years) ;  mining 
engiiuuu’ing  (two  years);  industrial  engineering  (two  years);  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering  (two  years) ;  and  a  course  of  agricultural  engineering 
(two  years). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  National  Goveriiinent  maintains 
at  lli(t  the  following  institxitions;  The  deaf  and  dumb  and  blii  d 
asylums,  the  National  School  of  Music,  the  National  School  of  Art, 
the  military  academy,  the  Preparatory  School  of  Tactics,  and  the 
naval  academy.  The  National  School  of  Music  was  fom  ded  in  1847 
and  has  a  staff  of  19  juofessors  and  i;i  assistants.  The  National 
School  of  Art  is  housed  in  one  of  the  finest  edifices  at  the  head  of  the 


TIIK  N'P:W  national  library,  RIO  DK  JANKIRO. 

The  fine  new  Imililint:  which  houses  the  National  Library  of  Brazil  is  located  on  the  Aveniila  Rio  Branco  close  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Municitial  Theater.  It 
is  four  stories  atxive  the  basement  floor  and  is  built  of  ttranite,  marlile,  and  .structural  steel.  The  simlilicity  of  its  architecture,  relieved  by  columns  with  ('orinthian  caps, 
is  such  that  its  cla.ssic  outlines  make  it  more  imposing  to  the  iKdiohler  than  are  many  more  ornate  biiildini's.  Its  line  double  slairca.se.  larp'e  well-li);hled  readint;  rooms, 
artisticallvdecoratedp'alleriesand  halls,  together  with  its  Ihoroitnh  ami  up-lo-<late  library  e<iuipmenl,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the  .\mericas. 
As  an  instance  showiiic  the  care  with  which  Riode  Janeiro  Imiks  after  the  health  of  its  citizens,  may  lie  cited  the  fact  that  no  tnKik  which  has  been  taken  friim  the  buildini’ 
for  private  readint;  is  replaced  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  without  ha\in(:  been  first  thoroughly  disinfected  in  a  s|  ecially  const rucliel  sterilizing  |ilunt  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  liitildint;. 
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Av(Miiclii  Rio  Rrunco,  inul  in  its  rooms  aro  to  bo  fomd  vuluablo  col- 
b'ctiors  of  tlu*  old  masters  as  \\(4I  as  some  of  the  most  i oted  works 
of  Brazilian  artists.  The  military  eolle<;e  was  foui  (led  in  ISSI). 
('hildivn  ard  {irai'debildiTn  of  army  olliec'rs  and  of  private's  kilb'd 
in  action  are  edueatc'd  Imre  at  the  ex])(*nse  of  tlie  (lovc'ri  ment,  while 
civilians  are  admitted  upon  ])aym('nt  of  tuition.  The  seliool  for  the 
blind,  calh'd  tlie  Ih'iijamin  ('onstant  liistitute,  is  Ix'autifidly  loeatc'd 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Botafojjo,  the  premises  eoverii  j;  an  area 
of  1((2.474  feet,  the  jjift  of  the  Emp(*ror  Ddn  IVdro  II.  Tlu'  deaf 
and  dumb  seh(»ol,  foumh'd  in  ISOo,  has  over  OOO  pupils. 

Tlu'  city  is  also  well  provided  with  lihraric's,  the  laifiic'st  and  most 
notc'd  heinj'  the  Xation.al  Library,  housc'd  in  one  of  the  finest  huildinfis 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  loeati'd  at  the  southern  e.xtremity  of  the 
Avenida  Rio  Branco.  The  foundation  of  the  library  dates  from  the 
time  of  Kii;''  Joao  VI,  who  hroufilit  with  him  the  treasiuvs  of  the 
royal  library  from  Lisbon  in  ]SI)7,  ai  d  tlu'se  have  h(*('n  supph'iiu'nlc'd 
from  time  to  time  uiAil  it  now  contaii  s  oi  e  of  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  hooks  in  the  \Vest('ni  World.  The  build ii  }'  is  e(piii)jH'd 
with  ('Very  modern  conv('ni('nce  and  a])pliance  for  library  ]mrj)os(>s. 
It  is  four  stori('s  above  the  hasenu'iit  lloor  ai  d  is  built  of  (iranite, 
marble,  ai  d  structural  stec'l.  The  simjdicity  of  its  architecture, 
reli(wed  ])y  columns  with  Corii.thian  caps,  is  such  that  its  classical 
linos  make  it  a  most  imj)osii,<'  and  monunu'ntal  c'difice.  Amon'i;  the 
jiri'at  tn'asuios  it  house's  is  oiu'  of  the  ori<;inal  Latin  Bihh's  printed  by 
(iut('nh('r<;  on  his  first  ])rintinj'  pioss,  only  three  otlu'r  copic's  heinji 
known  to  he  in  existence'. 

One  of  the  most  uote'd  and  historic  institutions  of  the  city  is  the 
Hospital  da  Mise'ricorelia,  founeh'd  by  the  de'suit  prie'st  Father  Anchieta 
in  the  sixte'cnth  century.  Its  moeU'rn  re'organization  took  place  in 
1S4().  It  is  said  that  it  took  30  yeais  to  build  the  structure,  and  it 
can  accommodate  1,200  patie'iits.  It  was  e'spe'cially  de'sifjtu'd  for  the 
accommodation  of  sick  sailors  of  all  nations,  hut  is  divided  now  into 
four  departments,  viz,  the  Asylum  of  Mise'ricorelia  for  Ahandone'd 
(lirls;  the  Asylum  for  Old  Wonu'u;  the  Hospital  of  Nossa  Se'uhora 
das  Dores  at  Cascaduni,  for  e^ousumptive's;  and  the  Baste'ur  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Tre'atme'iit  of  Hyelrophohia. 

Lijjhtinj^,  rapid  transit,  and  motive  powe'r  are  exclusive'ly  furnislu'd 
by  the  Rio  ele  Janeiro  Tramway,  Light  &  Power  Oo.,  which  de'rives 
its  i)ower  from  the  falls  in  the  Rihe'iro  das  Lage's,  about  51  miles 
distant  from  the  city.  The  comj)any  has  one  of  the  giTate'st  liyelro- 
ele'ctric  plants  in  the  world,  ge'Ut'rating  ove'r  80, ()()()  horse'powe'r,  and 
is  sple'udidly  eejuippe'd  in  e've'ry  re'sjx'ct.  In  addition  to  furnishing 
the  light  and  powe'r  for  the  city,  it  ope'rate's  one  e»f  the  finest  street  car 
syste'ius  in  South  Anu'rica,  and  under  recent  concessions  also  operatc's 
the  telephone  system  of  the  city. 


Copyrinht  by  Brown  A  l)awm>n,  N.  Y. 

TirK  Ul  A  I'AYSAN'DU,  KIO  I)K  JANKllU). 

No  city  on  earth  can  hoosl  of  such  a  iirofiision  of  muxnificcnt  palms,  csi)ccially  Koyal  palms,  as  Uio  dc 
Janeiro.  The  t>ari-nt  of  all  these  Itoyal  palms,  hroiij'lit  over  in  1S(W  from  t  he'isle  «'le,  !•  ranct?  )>y  order  of 
the  I’rince  Kencnt  Dorn  Jofto— suhsispiently  kiiiK  John  VI— may  still  !«■  .seen  in  all  its  stateliness  in 
the  Hotanical  tiarden  of  Uio,  toweriiiK  to  a  heiRlit  of  ll!}  feet  and  havinf);  a  diameter  of  4  feet  4  inches 
at  its  hase.  From  this  sinijle  palm  have  oriftiiiated  hundreds  of  these  inaKnirKs'iit  specimens  of  tropical 
vegetal  ioti  that  now  grace  I  he  si  reels,  avenues,  and  garilelis  of  the  “fily  lleaulilul”  of  llrazil. 


RIO  DK  JANEIRO,  THE  1  AIR  CAPITAL  OF  BRAZIL. 
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Lack  of  space  prevents  more  than  a  general  statement  relative  to 
the  development  of  tlie  industrial  and  manufacturing  features  of  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Federal  District.  Immediately  after 
the  decree  of  the  prince  regent  in  ISOS,  heretofore  alluded  to,  num¬ 
erous  small  factories  sjirang  into  existence.  Among  them  were 
cotton  and  silk  workshojis,  metal  foundries,  distilleries,  paper  mills, 
tanneries  and  leather  factories,  etc.  The  year  1S4()  marked  a  new 
era,  inasmuch  as  imju'oved  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  were 
introduced,  wliile  skilled  artisans  were  brought  from  Europe,  who 
tauglit  the  native  workmen  various  new  lines  of  industry.  Of  the 
many  established,  the  manufacture  of  men's  hats,  of  cotton  textiles, 
and  of  furniture  made  the  greatest  headway,  hut  other  lines  were 
also  growing  rapidly. 

A  good  illustration  of  Rrazilian  industry  is  contained  in  the  report 
of  tlie  investigation  conducted  in  1907  by  the  Centro  Industrial, 
which  shows  that  of  the  national  consumption  in  .SO  leading  lines  of 
manufacture  three-fourths  were  of  domestic  origin.  These  consisted 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  textiles;  prepared  leather;  silk  ties; 
wooden  furniture;  earthenware  tiles;  footwear;  perfumes;  hats; 
parasols  and  umbrellas;  cigars  and  cigarettes;  artilicial  (lowers; 
writing  and  printing  inks;  matclies;  trunks  and  bags;  gloves;  pottery; 
ro|)e;  sugar;  lard  and  fats;  beer;  cliocolate  and  confectionery  ;  various 
food  ])roducls;  vinegar;  dried  beef;  salt;  butter;  clieese,  etc.  In 
1911  there  were  over  070  factories  in  the  Federal  District  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  since  tlien  there  lias  been  a  steady  growth,  especially 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  has  made  importation  diflicult  and 
(expensive.  Of  especial  importance  is  the  cotton  textile  industry  in 
Rio  and  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  factories  produce  perhaps 
over  7.")  per  cent  of  tlie  entire  consumption  of  the  coarser  grades  of 
cotton  goods,  and  it  is  hut  a  (piestion  of  experience  and  greater 
skill,  destined  to  come  in  time,  when  the  country  will  produce  most 
of  the  finer  grades  as  well.  In  the  line  of  boots  and  shoes  Rio  de 
.laiieiro  ])roduced  over  per  cent  of  the  country’s  output  seven 
years  ago,  and  since  then  a  number  of  new  factories  have  commenced 
operations.  Flour  mills  have  been  establisbed  and  are  in  a  fail- 
way  to  reduce  imports  along  this  line,  while  several  factories  are 
producing  various  chemical  products.  The  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  has  also  been  started.  Each  year  sees  new  industries  starting 
11]),  the  great  water  powers  of  the  country  are  being  conserved  and 
utilized,  and  it  is  perhajis  the  matter  of  but  anotber  generation  when 
Rrazil  will  stand  among  the  great  manufacturing  nations  in  those 
lines,  at  least,  in  which  it  ])roduces  vast  ciiiantities  of  raw  materials. 
But.  however  much  the  wheels  of  industry  may  hum  and  whirr  and 
spin  however  great  may  become  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
side  of  the  fair  capital  of  Brazil  for  the  stranger  who  has  sojourned 
within  its  gates,  it  will  always  remain  above  and  beyond  all  others 
the  “City  Beautiful”  of  the  \V astern  World. 


I’OKTIOX  OF  WHAKK  AND  HIVF.K  AT  ASUNCION. 

The  ))icliire  shows  a  i)hasp  of  shipping  activit.v  at  the  oM  water  front.  To-da.v  a  North  .\merican  conipan.v  is  laisil.v  en(;a^'p<i  in  improving  and  enlartrint:  the  port 
farilities  of  .\siineion.  The  larger  steamers  at  the  wharf  ply  between  Huenos  Aires  and  .\siincion  and  carry  many  passengers  in  addition  to  large  cargoes. 


PROGRESS  IN  PARAGUAY 


Ar  TIIK  prescMit  tiino  wIkmi  ])ractically  all  the  firoat  nations 
of  tlu‘  world  are  taking;  stock  of  their  food  supplies  and 
k  endeavoring;  to  estimate  future  production,  it  is  timely  and 
enli<;htenin<;  to  glance  at  re<;ions  of  the  earth  that  are 
awakenin<;  to  Greater  possibilities.  The  new  hook,  “  Paraffuay,’’ 
therefore,  comes  upon  the  market  at  an  opportune  moment.  Within 
its  several  hundred  pajjes  the  writer,  Mr.  W.  II.  Koehel,  oives  a  most 
interesting  insi<;ht  into  the  early  liistorv  of  that  vast  interior  region 
and  p(»ints  out  phases  ctf  profjress  that  concern  the  more  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  ])arts  (»f  the  earth  in  their  call  for  larj;er  (piantities  of  foods. 
Previitus  hooks  on  other  nations  of  South  America  hy  the  same 
author  have  received  widesjuvad  a])proval.  and  no  douht  the  present 
volume  will  he  etpially  if  not  more  |)opular  than  the  author’s  earlier 
works  on  countries  far  better  known  than  Para<;uay.  Mr.  Koehel, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  history  and  nature,  considers  Para<;uay 
in  many  respects  the  most  romantic  country  of  South  America,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilefie  (tf  travelinj;  in  tliat  interior 
laml  are  inclined  to  voice  his  sentiments. 

In  speakin<;  oi  tlie  original  iidiahitants  of  Paraguay  the  writer  says: 

Very  little  i.s  known  of  tlie  In.-^tory  of  the  (inarani  Indians  wlio  inliahited  Paraguay 
at  the  piTiod  wlien  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  that  country.  There  is  a  vague 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  th(“  lorefathers  of  two  of  tlie  great  native-  races  of  the  i-ast 
of  the-  continent  were  two  hrotliers  who  iti  soiin-  niysti-riotis  fasliion  arrived  in  llra/il 
from  overseas.  Taking  to  thein.selves  wive-s  in  tlu-  country,  tla-ir  offspring  niultiplied 
rajiidly. 

.Vt  length  a  disjmte  occurred  hetwe-en  the  wives  of  the-  two  hrotliers  who  at  the  time 
ha[>pened  to  lx-  the  leaders  of  the  young  race.  In  con.secpn-nce  of  this  they  resolved 
tf)  .sep.irate.  Tiijii,  the  ehh-r  hrotlu-r,  remaim-d  in  ISra/il,  while  (iiiarani,  tlu;  younger, 
h-fl  his  jiefiple  to  the  .southwest,  until  they  came  to  Paraguay,  where  they  s(‘ttled  and 
increased,  iititil  from  their  (h-scendatils  spratig  tlu-  great  nation  of  tlu-  (ittaraiiis. 

If  it  jiossesses  no  other  merits,  tliis  h-gend  has  at  all  (-vt-nts  tliat  extn-me  simplicity 
which  was  to  he  exjiected  from  .so  titisophisticated  a  folk.  The  ethics  of  the  (liiarani 
race,  as  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  were  critde  to  a  degrt-e  when  the  con(|tii.st  adores  first  peiietratf-'l 
into  their  midst.  The  various  nations  of  this  race  occujiied  not  only  Paraguay- cxclc- 
sive  of  the  low-lying  .stretches  of  the  Cliacf)  country  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Paraguay 
River  hut  extended  throiiLdi  many  portions  of  Rrazil,  practically  as  far  as  I  he  northern 
shores  of  the  conlineiil. 

Occujiying  so  large-  a  tract  of  territory,  it  was  only  natural  that  tlu-  various  s(-clion.s 
f)f  tlu- great  (iuaranf  family  should  hav(- d<-v<-loj)i-d  rat lu-r  wid(-ly  diffc-ring  characl<-r- 
islics.  lnd(-(-d,  at  tlu-  lime  of  tlu-  Kurfiju-an  adv(-nl  into  South  .\nierica  tlu-  main 
slfick  of  the  racf-  had  hecome  split  up  into  a  counth-ss  confusion  of  lessi-r  Irilu-s,  which 
varied,  the  fiiu-  from  the  ollu-r  not  only  in  customs  and  apju-aranci-  hut  in  language 
ii.scif. 
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AVENIDA  ESPA.NA,  ONE  OF  THE  MOKE  MODEKN  STREETS  OF  ASUNCION. 

Along  this  street  there  nre  many  Ijeantifiil  shade  trees  overhanging  the  sitlewalks.  Most  of  the  residences  have  large  lawns,  with  houses  some  distance  back  from  the  street. 
Tall  iron  fences,  flowers,  and  shrul)bery  make  the  lawns  and  porches  secluded  retreats,  esjiecially  i)opular  on  warm  afternoons  and  evenings. 


THK  I’AL.U'K  OF  JI  STICK. 

Amoiin  the  newer  liiiililiiins  in  Asnncidn  is  (hat  eonsirncted  for  the  lawronrts,  or  the  Trihnnal  of  Jnstiee, 
as  the  Spanish  plirase  is.  'I'his  palaw  is  situated  on  Calle  de  las  I’alinas,  not  far  from  the  river  hank. 


THK  BAN'CO  MKHCANTIL  (COMMKUCIAL  HANK)  IN  ASUNCION. 

The  l)ank  itself  was  foiind«<l  in  l.SUI,  and  its  business  has  demamlcd  the  erection  of  this  snbslanlial 
structure,  which  is  designed  for  its  pur|)0.sc,  aii<l  has  all  modern  fixtures  and  devices  to  that  end. 


PROGRESS  IN  PARAGUAY. 
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Soiiu-  of  these  tribes  were  nomadic.  These  lived  principally  upon  the  abundance 
of  fish  with  which  the  rivers  were  stocked,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  upon  the  game  which 
their  notched,  wooden-tipped  arrows  brought  down  for  them.  Other  tribes  were  of 
the  stationary  order,  and  these,  occupying  their  moderate  energy  with  some  primitive 
forms  of  agriculture,  found  themselves  able  to  support  existence  by  a  far  less  strenuous 
fishing  and  hunting  than  was  the  case  with  the  nomadic  branches  of  the  race. 

In  matters  of  government  theGuaranfsof  Paraguay  resembled  all  the  other  aboriginal 
races  of  South  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperial  Incas  and  the  more  north¬ 
ern  Chibchas.  As  a  people  they  were  essentially  diffuse.  Not  only  did  they  recognize 
no  central  authority;  they  yielded  a  mere  conditional  obedience  to  the  chiefs  set 
directly  above  each  tribe.  They  consented  to  be  governed  by  a  chief  so  long  as  they 
were  coiu’inced  that  he  was  fitted  to  fill  the  chieftain’s  post.  An  ineflicient  leader 
was  almost  invariably  replact'd  by  another.  No  violence  occurred  in  this  change  of 
authority,  moreover.  It  took  place  by  mutual  consent  and  afforded  one  more  proof 
of  the  very  strong  inborn  sense  of  democracy  which  pervaded  all  South  American 
races,  with  the  exception  of  the  Incas. 

The  situation  of  the  (Juarani  race  had  served  its  own  purp  )ses  well  enough  in  aborig¬ 
inal  South  America.  Hut  it  was  the  very  diffuseness  of  the  great  family  that  consti¬ 
tuted  its  greatest  peril  when  menaced  by  a  cotKiuering  force  from  without.  This 
loosely  knit  collection  of  tribes  was  completely  unable  to  offer  any  effective  resistance 
to  the  small  bands  of  well-armed  and  highly-trained  Spaniards  who  invaded  their 
lands,  and  who  were  able  to  deal  with  the  various  tribes  singly  or  in  twas  or  threes 
in  a  fashion  that  to  a  great  extent  neutralized  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  tiuarani 
population,  which  in  these  instances  served  as  a  mere  d(*ad-weight. 

The  average  (luarani,  mori'over,  though  many  of  his  number  proved  themselves 
j)!).s,se.s,scd  of  admirable  courage,  was  not  a  natural-born  warrior  of  the  type  of  the 
unusually  tierce  Indians  of  I’niguay,  Argentina,  and  soutlu'rn  Chile.  Had  he  jwoved 
hinnelf  so,  the  influence  of  climate  would  have  spent  itself  in  vain— a  circumstance 
which  does  not  seem  ever  yet  to  have  arisen  in  the  history  of  nations  and  their  natural 
surroundings. 

On  the  whole,  the  Guaraiu  was  a  jjrimitive  and  contented  i)erson  who,  being  well 
salisli(-d  with  the  ])articular  territory  in  which  he  ha])pened  to  find  himself,  scarcely 
ever  troubled  to  invade  his  neighbor's  soil  or  to  commit  any  acts  of  organized  and 
|)renieditated  aggression.  This  being  so,  war  was  rare  among  the  various  Guarani 
tribes.  Hut  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  benefits  of  comjrarative  peace  had  brought 
about  any  notable  advance  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  civilization.  On  the  contrary-, 
the  intellectual  develojunent  of  tluvse  nativi-s  had  remained  at  a  ver>'  low  ebb. 
*«««*«« 

III  jier.sou  the  Guarani  of  Paraguay  was  of  a  light-brown  comjilexion,  of  average 
height,  and  was  almost  invariably  well  built.  Indeed,  with  their  small  eyes  and 
long,  straight,  black  hair,  the  aboriginals  were  tyjncal  American  natives,  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  the  “redskin”  race  which  once  flourished  from  Hudson  Hay  to  Cajie  Horn. 

I’lissing  ()V(‘r  many  pages  of  historical  data,  xvhich  the 

writer  has  arranged  and  written  in  a  most  attractive  style,  the 
reader  is  told,  in  turn,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  first  etdony,  of  the  governorship  of  Alvar  Nunez  Caheza 
de  Vaca,  of  the  achievements  of  Domingo  de  Irala  and  other  early 
rulers  of  the  land,  and  of  the  events  preceding  the  separation  of 
Paraguay  from  Rio  de  la  Plata,  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  the  dictator 
Krancia,  and  of  Carlos  and  Francisco  Lojh'z.  Speaking  of  more 
modern  Paraguay,  we  are  shown  phases  of  social  life  and  conditions 
which  are  very  interesting  reading,  and  informative. 


L 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  HOTELS  ON  LAKE  BEUNAUDINO. 

This  benutiful  body  of  water  lies  within  a  short  railroad  ride  of  Asuncion,  and  on  its  shores  progressive  citizens  have  erected  a  popular  resort,  frequented  by  natives  and 

foreigners. 


I/. 


\ 
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A  SCENE  ON  PAnAGl'AYAN  I*AM1*AS. 


Foreign  capital  hasl)M-n  gradually  entering  I'araciiay  for  the  purimse  of  developinc  tiie  vast  areas  suital)lo  for  cattle  raisins 
in  such  enterprises.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1‘ara 


To-day  several  North  American  companies  are  engaged 
araguay  there  are  more  than  7,000,000  cattle,  with  an  annual  increase  of  from  2.‘)  to  30  per  cent. 


iOBBEUBfiai 


A  8U(iAK-('ANE  FACTOUY  NEAR  ASrXCION. 


The  growing  of  sugar  cane  is  an  industry  that  has  advanced  consideraWy  during  recent  years,  as  outside  cu|)ital  has  engaged  in  such  enterprises.  Labor  is  cheap,  the  land  is  jtro- 
ductive,  the  demand  in  normal  years  is  regular,  and  with  additional  capital  all  kinds  of  agricultural  actitities  in  I’araguay  shuuldincrea.se. 


(.  ourtt?ay  uf  Kixlolphe  Itodi. 


M  MUKKINC  IN  rAKAGl'AY. 


For  many  yi'iirs  lumtxTiiig  will  Im‘ orm  of  I  he  chief  imliislries  of  I  he  fomilry.  In  the  up|xT  |(icliire  w(^ 
see  (jia'nl  ioKS  prepureil  lor  shipnunt  lo  nuirket.  The  lower  picliire  sliows  the  sleani  crane  used  in 
lo'idini;  the  logs  alward  railroad  trains.  The  scene  represented  is  near  Concepcion,  on  the  Paraguay 
Kiver,  some  miles  north  of  the  capital. 
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Tin:  PAN  AMKIUCAN  UNION. 


Ill  coiisitloring  cattlo-raising  possibilities  of  raragua3’,  the  writer 
devotes  considerable  sjiace  to  this  important  subject,  wbicli  no  doubt 
will  lie  of  interest  to  manj"  readem  of  the  Bulletin  who,  from  time 
to  time,  make  inquiries  along  this  line  of  opportunity'.  To  (piote  Mr. 
Koebel; 

Of  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  Paraguayan  cattle  breeding.  But 
he  who  travels  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  gri'at  river  to  inspect  the  cattle  farms  of 
Paraguay  mu.st  not  expect  to  find  there  a  condition  of  affairs  such  as  now  prevails  in 
Argentina  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Uruguay.  In  Paraguay  there  has  so  far  been  no 
attempt  to  compete  with  those  large  cabanas  of  the  .south,  where  almost  priceless 
Durham  bulls  and  aristocratic  brethren  of  other  strains  live  in  the  pamjiered  hixiiry 
that  is  due  to  their  importance  and  co.st,  waited  on  by  a.ssiduous  experts  and  provided 
with  every  convenience  for  health  that  modern  hygenic  science  can  devise. 

In  Paraguay  it  is  possible  to  launch  out  into  the  breeding  of  cattle  on  a  much  smaller 
c“apital  than  is  now  reipiired  in  the  southern  Republics.  In  the  first  place  the  cost 
of  the  land  is  very  much  cheaper;  and  in  the  second  i)lace,  although  an  increasing 
amount  of  crossbreeding  with  foreign  stock  is  now  being  carried  on,  such  valuable 
importations  of  j)edigree  cattle  as  are  the  rule  in  the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  Re¬ 
publics  are  not  yet  known  in  Paraguay. 

To  pay  two  or  three  thou.sand  pounds  for  a  league  of  land  in  the  latter  country 
would  mean  the  acquiring  of  some  of  the  finest  pastures  in  the  whole  Republic,  while 
some  of  the  less  promising  e.states  are  to  be  obtain<‘d  at  rates  descending  to  a  cost  of 
about  a  quarter  of  this.  This  aj)plies  to  Paraguay  j)ri  per,  of  course,  for  in  the  Uhaco 
it  is  po.ssible  to  obtain  land  far  more*  cheaply.  But  in  many  of  the  districts  here 
the  disadvantage's  of  periodical  inundations  have  to  be  reckoiu'd  with.  On  the*  other 
hand,  the  Uhaco  offers  rather  special  ojeportunities  in  that  many  of  the  districts  which 
are  suitable  for  cattle  are  in  parts  covered  with  marketable  timber,  including  the 
valuable  quebracho,  and  thus  offer  at  the  same  time  a  double*  fielel  e>f  imjieerlane-e. 

It  must  be  .saiel,  however,  that  the  majeerity  of  lanels  siie-h  as  lhe*se*  have  alre*aely  been 
siuipjH*el  uj)  by  large  comjeanies,  that  have  themselvees  ere*e'te*el  fae-torie's  eeii  tlu'ir  estates 
for  the  extrae-tioii  of  the  tannin  freun  the  eiuebraedio.  In  fae-t,  any  attemjet  at  the 
e'ombineel  inelustrie‘s  is  neet  tee  be  elreameel  of  witheait  ca]iilal.  The  jeasteeral  eee'e’upa- 
tieen  itself,  indeed,  shenilel  on  no  account  be  entere*d  into,  e‘ven  in  a  small  way,  wilheeut 
e  aintal  ajqereeae  hing  a  theuisanel  jeounels  eer  so.  In  agrie  iilture,  eef  e  eairse*,  the  e  ire  uin- 
8tance*8  are  verj'  elifferent,  aiiel  here  the  newe  omer.  if  he*  be  ])re‘))are*el  tee  reeiigh  it  feer  a 
consielerable*  time,  anel  if  he  be*  reasonably  jerofiede'nt  at  his  e'alling,  may  cheerfully 
settle  himself  uiKen  a  small  holding  if  he  jeeessess  twee  eer  thre*o  hunelreel  leounels  at  his 
elisjxesal. 

Cattle  breeding  in  Paraguay,  as  a  inatl(*r  of  fae  t,  is  fairly  simjele  weerk,  and  e  eem- 
jearatively  few  of  the  meere*  e  eemplie  ateel  metheeels  having  beee*n  intreeduceel  as  yet,  the 
e-attle  reeam  meere*  eer  le*ss  at  the*irown  will  eeve*r  the  jeasture-s.  Thus  a  jeractie'al  reeunel-uje 
eer  reKleeo,  is  maele  tee  sutlie'c*  feer  the  ne*e*el8  eef  suiK*rvisieen  in  the*  majeerity  eef  e“state*s.  The 
]erine'i]eal  basis  of  all  the*  Paraguayan  he*rels  is  feerme*el  by  the  e'lieellee  e'attle,  the*  ele- 
se-enelants  of  the  eeriginal  stes'k  breeught  eeve*r  by  the  Spaniarels.  The*se,  under  the 
intlueene-e  of  e-limate,  have  naturally  ele*ge*ne*rale*el  tee  a  e-eensiele*rable  exteiet  from  the 
stamje  of  be*astre*pre*se*nteel  by  their  feerefal hers  when  fre*sh  freem  Eurojee.  Rathe*r  leeeiey 
anel  leean,  anel  with  a  surprising  sjere'ael  eef  heern,  the*y  fe*ll  feer  thee  meest  jeart  e-eeiisielerably 
bene*ath  the  stanelarel  now  elemaneleel  by  the  nu'at  ediilling  e'onqeanies. 

******* 

Xotwithstaneling  sue  h  elisaelvantage*8  as  the*8e*,  the  tyjM!  eef  Paraguayan  cattle  tends 
ste*aelily,  if  slowly,  to  iinjereeve*.  It  is,  eef  e*ourse*,  impeessiblee  to  spe*ak  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  of  thee  situation  at  the*  jere-se-nt  meeine*nt,  but  it  may  bee  said  that  the  general 
te*nele*ne'y  in  the  iielanel  Re]eublie-  is  feer  the*  jeasteeral  lands  to  jeass  into  slreenge*r  financial 


ONE  OF  rAKAOUAY’S  WOMEN  WOKEEKS  AT  SAN  1!EK N A U DINO. 

For  mmiy  years  luce  makinR  by  hand  has  occupied  imieh  attenlion  of  the  women.  They 
usually  have  their  work  before  them  in  a  small  frame  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  the  prixi- 
uel  in' many  inslanees  is  ex(|Uisilely  and  beanrifully  made.  Every  traveler  and  tourist  to 
I’uraguay  secures  at  least  a  sample  of  the  country’s  lace. 


SAMl’LK  TATTEUXS  OF  I’AHAGUAY’S  FAMOI  S  LA(  E. 

The  name  eiven  to  this  product  is  fianduli,  rather  dillicuK  to  pronounce  t)y  the  averiiee  foreittner.  Witli 
l)roper  effort  by  importers  it  is  i)ossil)le  that  this  lace  could  be  made  very  popular  in  the  fnited  States. 


AX  INDIAN  OF  THF,  ORAN  CHACO  REOION  OF  I'ARAOVAA’. 

West  ofihe  1 'aruRuay  River  vast  areas  ol  land  remain  in  thevirgin  statcor  liavenotcven  beenexplored. 
At  least  one  missionary  and  a  few  adventurers  liave  penetrated  portions  of  this  unknown  region  and 
told  the  outside  world  of  their  experiences. 


VICTORIA  REGIA  OX  THE  UPPER  PARAGUAY,  NEAR  ASUNCION. 


This  pigantic  species  of  water  lil.v  was  discovered  in  South  .\merica  in  ISOl,  and  later  introduced  into  Enpland  and  named  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  leaves  are  fi  feet 
or  more  across,  circular,  with  U|)turned  rims,  and  very  Iiuoyant.  The  flower  is  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  is  first  white,  turning  on  the  second  evening  to  rose  red. 
The  piant  .vields  a  pealike  fruit  called  ‘‘water  corn,”  which  is  used  as  food  in  Paraguay. 


PKUUKKSS  IX  I’AKAUUAY. 
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hands  than  those  wliich  were  acenstomed  to  own  them  in  the  i)ast.  Several  important 
eomj)anies  have  now  interested  themselve-i  in  this  particular  hranch  of  industrv',  and 
some  North  American  cattle  hreeders,  moreover,  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  entcri)rise. 

Tho  author  dovotos  coiisidorahlo  space  to  the  State  colonies  of 
Ihirafiuav.  Tliese  settlements  are  not  only  intended  to  attract 
workers  to  the  country,  hut  are  expected  to  create  agricultural 
centers  in  which  work  can  he  organized  on  more  or  less  European 
lines.  TItese  settlements,  known  locally  as  colonies,  are  composed 
not  only  of  foreigners,  hut  also  of  natives.  As  some  of  the  leading 
colonies  the  author  names  Cosine,  (iahoto,  llohemui,  Elisa,  Nacional, 
New  Australia,  New  (lermania.  New  Italy,  San  Bernardino,  Villa 
Hayes,  Trinacria,  and  Veintecinco  de  Noviemhro.  In  itemizing  the 
assets  of  the  last-named  colony  it  is  shown  that  there  are  3,S()() 
cattle,  300  horses,  170  mares,  120  mules,  120  sheep,  loO  goals,  and 
300  i)igs.  The  colony  workers  have  26’)  hectares  planted  in  tobacco, 
ryj  in  sugar  cane,  33S  in  mandioca,  452  in  corn,  103  in  heans,  S3  in 
rice,  54  in  mani,  12  in  onions,  66  in  ])otatoes,  35  in  cotton,  and  210 
in  coffee.  Tliese  same  ])eople  have  more  than  21,000  orange  trees, 
23,000  banana,  6,500  pineapjile,  73S  jieach,  306  lemon,  and  460 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  In  addition  there  are  7  small  factories, 
4  sawmills,  2  tanneries,  and  1  brickyard.  The  population  of  the 
colony  at  the  time  the  above  statistics  were  compiled  was  about 
6,000.  Its  location  is  25  miles  from  the  railroad  at  Villarica,  the 
latter  being  a  station  and  town  on  the  road  between  Asuncion  the 
capital,  and  Encarnacion,  on  the  Alto  Parana  River.  Krom  this 
rather  incomplete  inventory  it  will  he  seen  that  the  problem  of  food 
for  the  people  of  the  colony  promises  to  he  amply  sunicieiit,  and 
that  witli  ordinary  seasons  there  should  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  foodstuffs  for  exportation  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  Republic  or 
by  rail  or  river  to  the  greater  market  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  immigration,  we  are  told: 

Iininitiralion  into  Paraf;tuvy  has  naturally  occiirn'd  on  a  far  smaller  scale  than  has 
l)(>en  the  case  in  the  countries  nean'r  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Paraguayan 
(Jovernment  has.  from  1870  onward,  shown  itself  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  com- 
jH'tent  foreifrn  settlers,  and  the  terms  which  it  offers  are  liberal,  every  new  arrival 
who  elects  tof;o  to  the  land  lK*ingentitl<>d  to  an  allotment  of  nearly  40  acres  if  a  married 
man.  and  of  about  lit)  acres  if  a  bachelor.  These  lands  are  frranted  in  the  various 
.settlements  established  by  the  Paraijuayan  (lovernment. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  ■ 

The  number  of  foreign  emigrants  who  entered  Paraguay  in  1908  was  1.024.  In  1909 
it  had  fallen  to  880,  and  in  1910  to  578.  In  1918  the  total  of  immigrants  had  risen  to 
1,448. 

It  must  be  admitte(l  that  these  are  sudiciently  insignificant  figures.  .\s  has  been 
the  case  in  the  iK'ighboring  S|)ani.sh-8i)eaking  He])ublic8.  the  Italians  have  led  the  way 
in  immigration  from  the  ])oinl  of  view  of  numlx'rs.  The  Paraguayan  statistics,  how¬ 
ever,  reveal  a  somewhat  unusual  <'ircumataucoin  the  number  of  .\rgeutinians  who  have 
established  themselves  in  the  northern  Republic 


AKCillTECT’S  IJRAWlNf;  OK  THK  NEW  PALACE  OK  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OK  JUSTICE  AT  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

Ttip  pulace  of  justice,  made  j)ossil)le  throiit-’h  the  philanthropy  of  .\ndrew  Canieyie,  is  hx’ated  on  Seventh  .\^enne  opimsite  Concord  Park.  It  is  a  one-story  structure,  rx-cui)yinR 
a  commandinK  [losition  on  a  ground  elevation,  surrounded  liy  irrassy  terraces  and  tropical  i)lants.  The  architect  has  eiuieavored  to  infuse  into  the  desipi  an  atmosi)here  of 
denuxTat  if  stateliness  comhined  with  a  refinement  of  detail  aiid  form  both  within  and  without,  gi\inK  the  buihlini;  a  diwiity  and  character  in  keeping  wit  it  its  noble  function. 


NEW  PALACE  OF  THE  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE  '/  /. 

IX  THESE  tryiii<>:  times  of  internatiomil  stress,  wlieii  tlie  very  aii 
seems  eharjjed  with  the  spirit  of  war,  the  aimouneemeiit  of  an 
act  or  deed  which  finds  its  motive  in  a  spirit  of  peace  comes  as 
a  refreshing  hn'e/.e  on  a  torri(f  sea.  Tims  it  happens  that  the 
announcement  from  Costa  Rica  that  there  is  much  entliusiasm  over 
the  nearinjj  completion  of  the  new  temple  which  will  provide  a  fittiiif? 
home  for  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  is  received  with  such 
pleasant  satisfaction  in  these  serious  hours. 

For  many  months  architects,  designers,  engineers,  and  builders 
have  been  busily  enj'aijed  in  layin*;  the  foundations  and  in  planning 
appropriate  details.  The  result  of  their  combined  efforts  is  a  scheme 
which  admirably  e.xpresses  the  noble  spirit  of  this  unique  judicial 
tribunal.  They  liave  succeeded  in  erecting  a  temple  which,  when 
completed,  will  stand  out  as  an  inspiring  shrine  of  justice  arnoii"  the 
j)ublic  buildings  of  San  Jose,  the  charming  capital.  It  is  a  shrine 
diffusing  an  air  of  democratic  and  stately  domesticity  and  revealing 
a  refinement  of  detail  atid  form  in  perfe<;t  keeping  witli  the  fraternal 
spirit  of  justice  which  dominates  the  deliberatiojis  and  decisions  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  who  constitute  this  body. 

The  erection  of  a  new  home  for  the  court  has  been  made  possilde 
through  the  munificence  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who,  with  character¬ 
istic  philanthropy  in  matters  of  justice  and  peace,  contributed  the 
sum  of  .S1()(),00().  This  donation  was  made  shortly  after  he  had 
received  the  news  that  the  first  court,  which  stood  at  ('arfago,  and 
had  also  b(*en  constructed  througli  his  generosity,  was  destntyed  by 
tli(^  earthquake  of  1910. 

On  rec(Mpt  of  the  news  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  provide  for  tlu! 
I)uilding  for  another  home  for  the  court,  tlie  (iov('rnment  of  Costa 
Rica  retained  Mr.  Henry  Davis  Whitfield,  of  Xew  York,  as  architect. 
H(!  [)r(“|)ared  some  preliminary  plans,  l)ut  dedinite  action  was  (hderred 
until  January,  lOlO,  wheai  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  and  local 
ree|uirem(‘nts  was  made  atid  final  skedches  drawn  up.  These  received 
the  af)proval  of  the'  Costa  Rican  minister  at  Washington,  jus  well  as 
of  th(!  nuunbers  of  the*  peace  court  at  San  Jose.  The  working  dniw- 
ings  were  tluai  pushed  to  conqjhdion  atid  estiimites  for  construction 
recedved.  The  contiaed  was  finally  awarded  to  Lieut.  Col.  (luillermo 
de  la  Guardia. 
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CKOCNU  PLAN’  OF  TIIK  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COCRT  OF  JUSTICE  AT  SAN  JOSE, 

COSTA  RICA. 

The  Oovernment  of  Costa  Rica  retained  Henry  Davis  Whitfield,  of  New  York  City,  as  architect  of  this 
Iniildin?.  The  contract  for  construction  was  awarded  to  Lieut.  Col.  tinillermo  do  la  Ciiardia.  The 
two  dominant  features  of  this  hamisome  structure  are  the  impressive  an<l  diimified  court  room,  and 
the  dcliithtful  patio.  Ample  accommodations  in  the  way  of  private  consultini;  rooms,  judKCs’  quarters, 
rooms  for  stenographers  and  clerks,  reception  room,  etc.,  arc  provided  for  in  the  plans. 
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Tlie  site  upon  which  tlie  court  is  being  erected  lies  on  Seventh 
Avenue  opposite  the  square  which  has  recently  been  set  aside  for  the 
foundation  of  Concord  Park.  The  approach  to  the  building  from 
tliis  avenue  is  by  way  of  a  flight  of  hroatl  steps,  at  the  top  of  which, 
in  a  commanding  |K)sition  and  weU  above  the  level  of  the  street,  stands 
this  one-story  edifice,  flanked  on  either  side  by  grassy  terraces  and 
surrounded  with  tropical  foliage.  The  scheme  of  the  facade,  with  its 
imposing  entrance,  less  elaborate  windows,  and  inviting  balconies,  is 
distinctly  Spanish  in  style  and  is  touched  off  with  just  sufricient  detail 
to  give  it  a  local  atmosphere  of  singular  charm.  The  entrance,  espe¬ 
cially,  is  rich  and  monumental.  It  is  ornamented  in  the  plateresque 
style,  with  columns  spirally  fluted  and  coupled  on  either  side,  and  is 
elaborately  embellished  with  decorative  carvings.  The  simple  cornice 
and  plain  wall  surface  of  a  warm  yellow  color,  crowned  witli  a  pro¬ 
jecting  roof  of  green  corrugated  tile,  form  a  combination  of  gratifying 
beauty  and  satisfying  simplicity.  The  one  great  graceful  arch  is 
effectively  symbolic  of  the  unity  of  purpose  which  is  characteristic  of 
tlie  court  as  it  assembles  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  the  differences 
hrouglit  before  it. 

Ihissing  through  the  main  entrance  the  open  court  or  patio  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  The  paving  is  artistically  laid  in  tiling  and  the  walk  is 
bordered  by  trojiical  plants  and  flowers.  The  loggia  surrounding  the 
patio  is  ecpially  attractive  witli  its  tiled  floor  and  the  stately  fluted 
columns  towering  to  the  roof.  According  to  the  plans,  there  will  be 
a  fountain  gracing  the  center  of  the  patio,  the  supporting  figures  of 
which  will  symbolize  the  spirit  of  confraternity  between  the  five  ('en- 
tral  American  Uejiublics. 

Opening  off  the  loggias  are  the  administrative  (piarters.  To  the 
east  of  the  main  vestibule  are  a  series  of  rooms,  including  a  reception 
hall  for  visitors,  directors’  rooms,  and  stenographers’  oflices.  To  the 
west  is  a  porter’s  room.  To  the  south  of  the  west  entrance  is  the 
library,  in  which  the  archives  of  the  court  will  be  preserved.  Adja¬ 
cent  to  the  east  and  west  entrances  are  special  rooms  for  lawyers  and 
clerks.  Opening  off  the  south  corridor  on  opposite  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing  are  two  retiring  or  rest  rooms. 

On  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  three  steps  above  the  patio 
floor  level  and  directl}'  across  from  the  south  entrance,  is  the  dominat¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  entire  plan — the  majestic  court  room  itself  where 
the  constitiK'nt  nations,  through  their  oflicially  accredited  repre¬ 
sentatives,  presemt  their  grievances,  disputes,  and  differences,  and 
in  an  enlightened,  humane,  and  wholly  civilize<l  manner  find  settle¬ 
ments  of  fairness  and  justice. 

This  central  hall  is  .ff  by  38  feet,  with  a  height  of  22  feet.  It  is 
lighted  by  two  groups  of  arched  clerestory  windows,  five  on  the 
east  and  five  on  the  west,  below  which  are  placed  additional  entrances 
101727— mill.  0—17 - 4 


I’KCXiHKSS  OK  CONSTUrCTlOX  OX  THK  CKXTRAI.  AMKUICAX  COI  KT  OK  Jl’STfriO 
AT  SAN  JOSK,  COSTA  RICA,  AI’RII.  IK,  1917. 


It  is  planned  to  have  the  new  home  of  the  court  completed  and  rciidy  for  occupancy  hy  Novcmln'r  I. 
1917.  The  structural  dcsitm  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  To  make  the  huildini;  immune  to  damaRc 
from  seismic  distiirhimccs,  it  is  hiiilt  throuL'hout  of  a  reinforced  concrete,  the  walls,  floors,  anil  ci'ilincs 
forminR  a  hollow  cutie  restim;  on  iKsims.  These  lieams,  in  turn,  are  supported  by  concrete  piers  tielow 
prade.  Over  this  culie  is  laid  a  steel  frame  to  support  t  he  tile  roof. 
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to  afford  ventilation  and  circulation.  At  the  north  end,  raiseil 
three  steps  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  is  a  dais  on  which  are  placed 
the  seats  and  desks  for  the  judges.  Above  these  seats  is  a  canopy, 
modeled  in  cement,  and  containing  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  five 
C4)iintries.  On  either  side  are  small  doors  affording  entrance  to  the 
private  corridor  of  the  judges. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  court  room  is  a  loggia  with  arched 
openings,  closed  by  ornamental  iron  grilles  and  gates.  Four  stejis 
lead  up  from  these  loggias  on  either  side  of  the  judges’  corridor  to 
tlie  ])rivate  rooms  of  the  judges.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural 
rise  in  the  slope  of  the  grouml  to  make  the  judges’  chamf)ers  on  a 
level  with  the  dais  in  the  court.  Directly  across  the  corridor  from 
the  court  room  is  a  conference  room  to  which  the  judges  can  retire 
for  private  deliberations. 

Another  feature  of  this  structure  is  the  special  kitchen  and  pantry 
arrangement,  affording  facilities  for  serving  banquets  on  festal  occa¬ 
sions.  Mention  shouhl  also  he  made  of  the  ample  provisions  for 
circulation  of  air  throughout  the  building  aiul  the  consequent  feel¬ 
ing  of  openness  which  is  the  result.  As  a  suitable  place  for  large 
gatherings  this  building  is  ideal.  All  the  rooms  and  corridors  open 
on  tlie  jnitio,  thus  combining  a  sense  of  space  ami  free<lom  with 
privacy.  'Phe  quarters  of  tlie  judges,  however,  are  in  seclusion,  and 
their  rooms  have  consequently  been  place<l  in  a  separate  grouj), 
where  they  are  free  from  interruption  and  at  the  same  time  afToril 
ease  of  access  to  the  court  room. 

Safety  from  seismic  disturbances  has  been  of  ju-ime  consiileration 
in  the  structural  design.  The  building  is  built  throughout  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  the  walls,  floom,  and  ceilings  forming  a  liollow  cube 
resting  on  beams,  wliich  in  turn  are  supporte<l  by  concrete  jiiem  hidow 
grade.  Over  this  cube  is  laid  a  steel  frame  to  support  ti»e  tile  roof. 

'Pile  home  of  the  Oourt  of  Justice  will  he  completed  ami  rea<ly  lor 
occupancy  on  November  1,  1917.  In  its  new  palace  it  will  once 
more  attract  the  notice  of  the  worhl  because  of  its  unique  position 
both  in  matter  of  organization  and  in  its  singleness  among  judicial 
tribunals.  (T'eate<l  by  virtue  of  a  convention  signed  at  Washington, 
I).  C.,  December  20,  1907,  by  the  delegates  from  the  various  Kepul)lics 
participating  in  the  (Vntral  American  Peace  ('onference,  it  has  more 
than  realized  the  hoj)es  of  its  foundei-s  <luring  the  ilecade  of  its 
existence.  It  was  the  fii-st  court  ever  established  to  try  disputes 
between  nations,  ami  it  stiU  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oidy 
tribunal  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

As  an  expression  of  the  genuine  <lesire  of  the  Republics  of  (Vntral 
America  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  witli  each  other,  the  (Vntral 
American  ('ourt  of  Justice  at  San  Jose,  (’osta  Rica,  is  a  most  elo¬ 
quent  testimonial. 
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THE  PROPOSED  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 


The  prosonco  in  tho  I’nitod  Statos  of  Dr.  Edwin  Grant  Doxtor, 
president  of  tlie  National  Institute  of  Panama,  is  direetinj; 
attention  of  edueators  to  the  projeet  of  a  Pan  Anieriean 
university  whieh  it  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Panama.  Such 
an  institution,  locate*!  midway  l)etween  the  North  and  fsouth  Amer¬ 
ican  Continents,  would,  it  is  assert***!,  pr*)ve  an  interestiii"  link  in 
the  cliain  that  himls  the  eountries  north  *)f  the  Istlimus  t*)  those 
south  of  it.  Like  the  canal  itself,  which  thou«;h  separatin*;  the  two 
<;reat  secti*)ns  of  the  Western  llemispliere  in  reality  brings  them 
cl*)ser  t*)getlier,  this  ])r*)p*)se*!  center  of  learning,  it  is  claimed,  wouhl 
serve  t*)  furnisli  the  elements  of  a  substantial  an*!  permanent  basis 
for  a  m*)re  c*)r*lial  as  well  as  !)roa*!er  interchange  of  the  educational, 
s*)*'ial,  and  ***)mmercial  int(*rests  of  the  American  people. 

Tlie  **stal)lis!unent  of  such  a  university  has  b*'en  an  i*!eal  f*)r 
many  yeai-s.  International  gatherings  of  a  Pan  American  character 
have  time  an*!  again  given  thought  an*!  expn'ssion  t*»  it.  The 
Direct**!’  CJeneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  repeate*!ly  recom¬ 
mended  its  practical  consideration  by  educators  and  oflicials.  Dipl**- 
matic  emissari('s,  statesmen,  ('dueat*)rs,  and  commercial  ambassa*!*)rs, 
!>**th  *)f  North  an*!  of  S*)uth  America,  have  p*)inted  out  the  advantages 
that  might  accrue  fr*)m  the  comm*)n  p*)ss('ssi*)n  *)f  such  an  institu- 
ti*>n  *)f  aca*!emic  an*!  cultural  contact.  Because  of  its  l*)eation  in 
the  mi*ldle  *)f  the  hemispliere,  Panama  has  !)*'en  c*)nsi*!(*r<**!  a  c*)n- 
v*‘ni*‘nt  rallying  p*>int  f*>r  the  fellow.ship  am!  common  en*!eav*>r  *)f 
the  21  Arm'rican  Bepu!)lics. 

lint  though  this  interesting  ('*lueati*)nal  })r*>ject  ha*!  been  in  con- 
ternplati*)!!  for  many  years,  it  r<*maine*!  f*)r  tlie  Panarnan  Govern¬ 
ment  t*)  !)ring  it  to  a  point  *)f  further  consi*!eration.  Dr.  Dexter, 
*'*iucator  *)f  many  years’  experience  and  the  president  of  Panama’s 
lea*ling  institute  *)f  learning,  saw  the  p*)ssibility  of  making  the  insti¬ 
tute,  with  its  7  acrt's  of  gr*>und  and  milli*)n  dollars’  worth  *)f  physical 
***piipm(*nt,  the  Ix'ginning  of  a  Pan  American  university.  In  fact, 
(*ven  while  he  was  Ihiited  States  (’ommissioner  of  hklucation  in  P*)rto 
Kico  the  p*>ssil)ilities  of  such  an  international  academic  seat  on  tliat 
island  appealed  t**  him,  but  in  Panama  the  available  facilities  en- 
c*)uraged  him  to  give  more  definite  shape  t*>  the  idea. 

The  next  step  was  to  inten'st  the  Panarnan  Government.  Dr. 
D*‘xter  f**un*i  a  rea<ly  ear  and  warm  encouragement  from  that  source, 
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THE  QUADUANOEE  OF  HUILOINOS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  I'ANAMA 

The  unit  of  luiildiiiKs  wi»s  erect ed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  and  oooui)ies  about  7  acres  of  Kround. 
Hv  ollicial  decree  the  (iovernment  of  I’lUiama  lias  attriH'd  to  phice  the  buildings  of  the  iuslilule  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Fan  American  I’nivcrsity  when  such  an  orf’miization  shall  have  In'en  founded. 


This  institution  was  o|H-ued  in  1911  and  is  to-<lay  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Dexter,  a  noted 
American  educator.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  proposed  Fan  .\merican  ITiiversity,  the  euui|)- 
iiiciit  of  the  institute  would  Ik'  available  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  university. 


MAIN  ENTKANl'E  TO  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FANAMA,  FANAMA  UlTY. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


for  tlip  (‘nliglilciK'd  policy  of  Paimnia  gives  first  attention  to  educa¬ 
tional  inattei-s.  The  idea  of  a  Pan  American  Univei-sity  in  their 
country,  including  in  the  faculty  distinguished  men  of  letters  and 
science  from  each  of  the  American  countries  and  containing  a  student 
body  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  American  continent,  appealed 
to  their  sense  of  Pan  American  solidarity  and  confraternity.  The 
result  was  that  on  danuary  27,  1917,  the  National  Assembly  passed 
law  No.  20  of  1917,  which  authorizes  the  Executive  ])ower  to  take 
whatev(‘r  stej)s  it  considei-s  fitting  and  necessary  to  invite  the  interest 
and  sujiport  of  the  other  Anu'rican  (jovernments,  as  well  as  of  certain 
private  organizations,  for  the  foundation  and  mainttmance  of  a  Pan 
American  univeisity  in  Panama. 

In  virtue  of  this  authority,  Dr.  Ramon  Valdes,  Pn'sident  of  the 
R(‘j)uhlic,  and  Don  Guilh'rmo  Andrave,  minister  of  public  instructimi, 
have  authoriz(‘d  Dr.  Dexter,  who  is  temjiorarily  in  this  country,  to 
exjdain  the  project  to  the  I’nited  States  Government  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals  and  associations  interested  in  both  (‘dueation  and  international 
good  will. 

In  discussing  the  benefits  and  jiossihilities  of  such  an  institution. 
Dr.  D(‘xter  made  tin*  following  (thsi'rvations: 

Tlio  honclils  of  sach  a  university  so  far  as  its  Ix-iiin  a  bond  l)el\ve(*ii  tlie  two  <‘oii- 
titieuts  seem  to  me  to  he  obvious.  W'e  would  have  liere  a  student  body  of  youii'i:  •>'<‘n 
from  all  the  21  Ameriean  Re|)ublies  living  and  workin*,'  together,  doinit:  and  enjoyim: 
things  in  common  for  a  loni;  enoui'h  perio<l  to  carry  back  to  tlu'ir  several  countries 
their  friendships  and  impressions  which  will  serve  as  a  tie  to  other  countries,  bet 
this  thine  continue  for  a  eeneration  and  the  words  “I’ati  American”  will  acqtiire  an 
entirely  new  meanine. 

Mut  such  a  univ«*rsity  would  also  b(“  a  real  academic  asscM  for  the  students  of  both 
c(,ntinents.  1  can  conceive  of  no  better  plact^  for  a  ereat  school  of  eiif'ineerine,  stich  as 
we  expect  to  have  in  the  Pan  Americati  utdversity,  than  on  the  border  of  the  zone, 
wlu-reall  ap{,aratus,  electrical  and  mi-chanical,  of  the  canal  and  its  treiiumdoiis  repair 
simps,  the  bifrfjest  in  the  world,  woidd  be  available  for  students. 

I■■<)r  the  school  of  imslicine  the  facilities  will  be  as  f!:real,  esp(*cially  for  those  who 
want  to  know,  first-hand,  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  trr)pical  diseases.  W'e  have 
three  yreat,  nKslern  hos|)itals  in  Panama  that,  would  be  op(m  for  student  work.  Inter¬ 
national  law  would  thrive  iti  the  intertiational  and  historical  atmosphen*  of  the  ]>lace, 
and  we  hope  and  j)lan  to  have  a  library  so  rich  in  Americana,  meaning'  .\mericana 
.South  as  well  as  .North,  that  no  scholar  of  <‘ither  continent  will  In?  able  to  say  that  lu' 
he  has  flone  eviirythint;  that  could  be-  dom,  in  research  work  concernini'  this  heuni- 
sphere  without  first  c(,min}.'  to  the  Pan  American  university. 

Our  ('ollejrc  of  Atrriculture  is  another  de]>artment  upon  which  we  biu-ie  considerable 
hope  of  b»-ini?  a  real  factor  in  the  development  of  the  various  Republics,  especially 
th(K>e  of  South  America,  where  there  is  much  to  lx?  h'arncd  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
[daiit  pnsluction. 

Itiplomatic  rej,resentati ves  of  l'.uro[)ean  nations  will  be  itivited  to  cooperate,  and 
their  <if,vernnientH  will  have  the  privile(/e  of  establishint'  i-hairs  coveriiif,'  the  lani'Uaf'e, 
literature,  and  hi.story  of  those  countries.  'I'his,  of  course,  will  add  materially  to  tin* 
international  and  cosmo|Mditan  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  university. 


ONK  OK  TIIK  I’KINCIPAL  ll.VLLS  OF  THE  INSTITI  TE  AT  I’AXAMA. 
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THE  PAX  AMEKICAX  UX’lOX'. 


In  flirt lioninco  of  this  plan  the  l^resiilont  of  Iho  Ko|)ul)lic  on 
March  27,  1917,  granted  a  charter  in  the  form  of  decree  Xo.  6  of 
Htl 7,  outlining  the  principles  of  organization  of  tlie  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  the  memhers  of  the  faculty,  and  specifying  that  the  university 
shall  have  the  following  faculties,  viz,  literature  and  art,  science  and 
(‘iigineering,  medicine  and  surgery,  law  and  political  science,  phar¬ 
macy,  and  agriculture. 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  the  minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  is  an 
(‘arnest  supporter  of  this  jilan  and  has  suhmitti'd  for  tlie  attention  of 
the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  its  ne.xt  regular 
meeting,  the  advisability  of  recommending  to  tlie  si'veral  (lovern- 
nieiits  the  cnaition  of  a  Pan  American  univeisity. 


THE  NEW  HOME  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES  ;  ■/ 

LV  BOLSA  l)E  ('OMEIU’IO,  or,  in  plain  English,  tin*  clnunhoi 
of  coinniorco,  in  Buenos  Aires  long  ago  outgrew  its  home. 
.  A  new  and  vastly  enlarged  building,  therefore,  was  found 
lu'cessarv  to  aeeornmodate  this  great  and  growing  eommer- 
eial  organization  of  South  Ameriea’s  largest  eity.  After  several  years 
of  planning  and  building,  a  magiufieent  new  strueture  is  the  result, 
and  a  few  months  ago  the  building  was  dedieated  to  its  future  use. 
Appropriate  eeremonies  marked  the  oeeasion,  a  glimpse  of  which  is 
])resented  in  the  accompanying  ])ictures. 

'I'he  new  chamber  of  commerce  building  twcupies  a  commanding 
site  in  the  business  heart  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  building  itself  is 
hut  another  unit  in  the  array  of  beautiful  and  costly  structures  that 
adorn  the  Argentine  capital.  It  is  five  stories  high,  with  immense 
underground  sj)ace;  its  framework  is  of  iron  and  steel,  while  the 
exterior  is  largely  of  granite.  Many  immense  columns  standing  at 
intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  structure  give  it  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  while  the  various  marble  groupings  r(‘presenting  j)hases 
of  ancient  and  imxlern  commerce  acid  beauty  and  ornamentation  to 
the  whole. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  many  large  halls,  com¬ 
mittee  rooms,  ])ublic  and  private  oflices,  etc.,  all  es])ecially  designed 
for  meeting  the  growing  business  of  the  numerous  departments  com- 
])rised  in  tlie  organization. 

The  Bolsa  de  (\)m(*rcio  was  founded  in  ISod  as  a  private  associa¬ 
tion,  and  continued  its  activities  in  that  form  until  1S91).  In  the 
latter  year  the  association,  in  response  to  national  commercial  legis¬ 
lation  and  reform,  widened  its  sco])e  and  became  semioflicial  in 
cliaracter.  From  time  to  time  thereafter  as  the  country  grew  the 
activities  of  the  Bolsa  inereased  and  new  divisions  were  established. 

To-day  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  comprises  distinct  departments  and 
numerous  divisions,  the  whole  presided  over  by  a  president,  assisted 
by  a  vice  ])resident,  a  tnaisurer,  and  a  secretary,  ('omprised  within 
the  main  organization  are  two  branches.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
chamber  of  the  interior  (la  camara  del  interior),  the  other  the  chamber 
of  grains  (la  camara  gremial  de  cereales),and,as  the  name  implies, bases 
its  activities  on  upholding  the  fraternity  of  farmers  and  producers, 
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The  picture  shows  a  few  of  the  .5,(K)0  Itusiness  men  who  marched  from  the  old  home  to  the  new  one  on  this  occasion.  Hij:h  officials  of  the  Ciovernment,  foreign  diplomats,  bankers, 

and  other  leading  men  of  allairs  participate*!  in  the  oi)ening  ceremonies. 


L 


Court<*ffy  of  Fray  Mocho. 

KKOXT  VIEW  (IK  TilK  SEW  HOME  OK  THE  IJOESA  DE  COMEIU  lO. 

Within  the  huildinK  the  most  m(Klern  construction  plans  and  arranircmcnts  have  ia'cn  adopted  by  tlic 
architect,  Seuor  Haldassare  Zani,  and  the  buildini;  eoinnuttee.  Tlie  view  above  shows  a  few  ol  llie 
many  shade  and  oniameiital  trees  standing  in  the  beautiful  park  fronting  the  new  building. 
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fixing  prices,  and  otherwise  aiding  and  imjiroving  the  country’s  agri¬ 
cultural  out])ut.  Both  of  tliese  hranches  have  their  own  jiresidents 
and  other  oflicials  and  conduct  their  affaiiv!  quite  independently  from 
the  parent  organization;  hut  from  time  to  time  the  latter  receives 
reports,  recommendations,  etc.,  from  the  smaller  bodies. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  Bolsa  de  (’omercio  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  people  to  and  from  the  various  offices,  halls,  and  commit t(*e 
rooms.  In  Buenos  Aires  one  is  told  that  this  great  organization  is  a 
center  from  which  are  reflected  all  the  activities  of  the  country;  a 
place  where  the  economic  situation  may  he  seen  at  a  glance;  when* 
the  good  and  had  conditions  that  affect  ])uhlic  or  private  interests 
are  quickly  ascertained;  it  is  a  place  of  barter  and  sale  of  stocks  that 
corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  great  wheat  })it  of  Chicago  or 
the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York. 

Business  and  professional  men,  officials,  and  others  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  Bolsa  must  present  an  a])i)lication  in  writing; 
they  must  hear  a  good  reputation  and  he  introduced  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  organization.  The  application  is  posted  for  eight 
tlays  on  the  principal  bulletin  boards  of  the  Bolsa,  after  which  the 
candidate’s  name  may  he  voted  on  for  admission.  If  admitted  to 
membership  there  are,  as  in  other  such  organizations,  various  rules 
and  regulations  which  must  be  complied  with.  A  fee  of  $100  Argen¬ 
tine  (about  $45  U.  S.)  is  charged  for  admission,  with  certain  monthly 
and  annual  dues. 

In  order  to  construct  the  new  huilding  it  was  necessary  to  organize 
a  branch  or  company  which  took  over  the  whole  huilding  propaganda. 
This  company,  working  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  great  hanks  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  latter  furnishing  some  millions  of  dollars,  has  per¬ 
formed  its  services  well,  as  the  great  new  edifice  testifies. 

As  a  feature  of  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  building,  more  than  5,000  business  men  marched  through 
the  city  streets  from  the  old  to  the  new  home,  the  marching  host 
being  headed  by  many  distinguished  veterans  in  the  business  and 
official  life  of  the  nation. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS 

4  LMAF'l’KRTE,  the  venerable  poet  of  Argentina,  has  passed 
away.  The  announeeinent  of  liis  death  on  Fehruarv  28^ 
/  %  1017,  at  his  modest  dwelling  in  La  Plata,  bowed  the  nation 

in  grief.  In  his  death  Spanish  poetry  suffered  the  loss  of 
an  inspiring  writer  of  lyric  verse,  and  the  country  sustained  the  loss 
of  a  man  of  rare  nobility  of  soul  and  character.  To  the  reading 
world  he  was  known  as  Almafuerte,  the  poet  of  heautifid  and  stirring 
verse,  hut  to  tho.se  who  knew  the  man  he  also  stood  for  all  that  is 
upright  and  pure  in  citizenship  and  manhood.  Poor  though  he  was, 
ho  stood  aloof  from  material  temptations  and  preferrtxl  a  quiet  and 
humhle  life  dedicated  to  writing,  teaching,  and  incidcating  lofty  ideals 
of  manhood  into  the  young  people  who  came  under  his  influence. 

Brilliant  and  inspiring  as  were  his  verses,  no  less  uplifting  and 
refreshing  was  the  life  he  led.  Deep  in  his  feelings,  faithful  to  his 
ideals,  and  ever  true  to  his  convictions,  he  time  and  again  turned 
away  opportunities  for  fortune  and  fame.  For  him  there  was  no 
compromise  with  conscience.  And  when  he  died  he  left  the  crowning 
heritage  of  mankind  a  name  unsullied,  and  a  memory  cherished  and 
beloved  by  all. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  death  until  after  the  impressive  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  which  the  Government  had  decreed  in  his  honor,  the  press  of 
Argentina  was  most  generous  in  its  eulogies  of  the  man  and  the  nobility 
of  his  character,  lie  is  referred  to  as  “one  of  the  greatest  forces  of 
intellectual  Argentina”  by  one  paper;  another  speaks  of  his  “sweep¬ 
ing  indictments  as  a  whip  to  evil”;  still  another  paper  emphasizes 
his  stern  austerity  and  imjieccahle  sense  of  morality  which  imhreathed 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  righteousness  in  the  yoimger  generation. 

Almafuerte  was  indeed  the  beloved  schoolmaster  and  the  wise 
and  fraternal  counselor  of  youth.  Very  few  knew  him  by  his  right 
name,  Juan  B.  Palacios.  Born  in  San  Justo,  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  1854,  he  received  such  an  education  as  the  public  schools  of 
that  period  were  able  to  afford.  Deprived  of  wealth  or  comforts,  he 
early  in  life  determined  upon  teaching  as  a  profession,  realizing  well 
that  here  there  would  he  no  temptations  of  material  things,  hut  a 
splendid  chance  for  altruistic  and  uplifting  service  to  mankind. 

The  funeral,  which  took  pace  at  La  Plata  on  March  2,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  public  demonstration  of  sorrow.  Speeches  ami 
eulogies  of  the  most  glowing  character  were  delivered  by  statesmen, 
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scholars,  writers,  and  orators.  Representatives  of  nation  and  State, 
oflicial  and  educational,  participated  in  the  final  rites  accorded  to  this 
man  of  men. 

Joseph  IIohoes  Choate,  first  United  States  delegate  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  former  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  and  lawyer  of  international  fame,  died  at  his  homo  in  New 
York  ('ity  on  May  14,  11)17.  The  news  of  his  death  caused  the  pro- 
foundest  regret  in  the  Ignited  States  and  in  England,  in  both  of 
which  countries  he  was  known,  respected,  and  admired.  The  shock 
was  all  the  greater  because  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and 
mdwithstanding  his  advanced  years,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  French  and  British  war  commissions  when  they 
visited  New  York,  and  on  those  occasions  he  was  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  United  States  and  the  foremost  citizen 
of  New  York. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  the  activities  of  this  noted  diplomat, 
famous  advocate,  and  public-spirited  citizen  would  call  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  review  of  a  hundred  and  one  services  which  he  rendered  at 
the  call  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Choate  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1S32.  lie  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1S.52  and  from  the  law  school  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  two  years  later.  In  his  long  and  distinguished  career  he  received 
honorary  degrees  in  law  and  letters  from  many  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  notably  from  his  alma  mater,  Amherst,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and 
Etlinburgh,  Yale,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  McGill  Universities. 

As  a  lawyer  he  was  identified  as  counsel  witli  many  celebrated 
cases.  His  deej)  knowledge  of  human  nature,  wonderful  ability  in 
discerning  situations  and  combining  facts,  together  with  his  ready 
wit  and  great  elo(|U(*nce,  made  him  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
successful  members  of  the  American  bar.  Famous  and  successful  as 
he  was  in  the  general  practice  of  law,  he  was  even  better  known  as 
an  autbority  on  constitutional  law.  He  served  as  ])resident  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  latter  he  was  the  founder.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
many  prominent  clubs  and  historical  societies. 

Mr.  Choate  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  sought- 
for  orators  and  after-dimuT  siieakeis,  and  many  an  audience  has  been 
(hdighted,  swayed,  and  thrille*!  by  his  wit,  elo(|uence,  and  force. 

H(‘spite  his  (‘iiiinent  fpialifications,  he  st(*adily  refused  to  seek  pub¬ 
lic  office.  He  did  s(*rv('  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  in  lSt)4  and  was  a  (‘andidate  for  the  United 
States  S(*nate  in  1X07.  In  this  n'spect  his  whole  life  was  based  on  the 
jirinciple  that  the  oflice  must  seek  the  man,  but  that  tlu'  good  citizen 
is  bound  to  accept  oflice  when  it  comes  to  him,  regardless  of  any 
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personal  sacrifico.  In  January,  1899,  President  McKinley  appointed 
him  ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Representative  in  training,  eid- 
ture,  and  refinement  of  the  very  best  there  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  ('hoate  immediately  won  the  esteem,  admiration,  and  love  of 
the  eounfry  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The  same  (pialities  which 
stamped  him  so  eminently  in  the  Ignited  States  made  him  the  most 
popular  of  the  diplomats  in  London.  He  served  at  this  post  till 
In  1907  he  was  named  ambassador  and  delegate  to  the  Peace 
Gonferenee  at  the  Hague. 

With  the  announeement  of  his  death  the  press  of  this  country  and 
of  England  published  long  obituaries  and  statements  of  appreciation 
of  Ghoate’s  works,  and  special  tributes  to  his  memory  were  paid  by 
leading  societies  and  organizations  both  in  the  Gnited  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Alberto  Torres,  a  scholar  of  W(»rld  reputation,  eminent  jurist, 
and  for  many  years  identified  with  the  public  life  of  Brazil,  died  on 
March  29,  1917.  As  a  freipient  contributor  to  the  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  country  he  was  well  known  to  newspaper  men,  and  the 
])ress  was  unanimous  in  its  expressions  of  sorrow  and  grief  at  the 
jiassing  away  of  this  notable  figure. 

Dr.  Torres  was  horn  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  November  26,  186, 'i.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  and  then  ma- 
triculatetl  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
studies,  however,  he  decided  on  law,  in  preference  to  medicine,  as  a 
profession.  He  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  medical  college  and 
went  to  Silo  Paulo  to  enter  the  law  school.  As  a  law  student  at  Sao 
Paulo  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  development  of 
Brazil  and  heeame  known  for  his  strong  views  in  favor  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government  and  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery. 

He  received  his  degree  in  1886  and  then  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
to  practice.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  prominent  contributor 
to  the  press,  urging  his  views  and  discussing  other  social  and  political 
topics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  Brazil,  and  in  recognition  of  his  progressive  and  vigorous 
ideas  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  deputies  under 
the  new  republican  form  of  government.  Here  he  further  increased 
his  reputation  through  many  stirring  speeches. 

In  1896  President  Prudente  de  Moriies  called  him  to  his  cabinet  as 
minister  of  justice.  In  this  office  he  rendered  distinguished  service 
of  a  far-reaching  character.  After  retiring  from  the  cabinet  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  serving  from  1898- 
1900.  During  his  administration  he  gave  special  attention  to  raising 
the  educational  standards  and  improving  the  agricultural  develop- 
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incnt  of  the  Slatos.  At  tho  (‘xpiration  of  his  torin  Prosidont  (’ampos 
Sallos  lionoivd  him  with  appointnu'iit  as  justieo  of  tho  Su promo  Court, 
whioli  oflioo  ho  liold  until  1006. 

Dr.  Torros  also  oujoyod  an  ouviahlo  standiu"  in  aoadomio  and 
litorarv  circlos.  As  a  thinkor,  scholar,  sociolojijist,  and  writor  ho 
rankod  as  ono  of  Brazil’s  ahlost  mon.  Amon"  his  works  which  have 
attracted  wido  attontion  thronj'hont  Amorica  and  Enropo  montion 
should  ho  mado  of  tho  following:  ‘‘  Vors  la  paix  ”  (In  Bohalf  of  Poaco), 
‘‘ Lo  prohlomo  Mondial”  (Tho  World  Problem),  “()  Prohloma  Na- 
ciomd  hrasiloiro”  (Tho  Brazilian  National  Problem),  ‘‘A  orjjani- 
zai/ilo  nacional”  (National  Organization),  and  ‘‘As  fontos  da  vida  no 
Brasil”  (Tho  Source  of  tho  Brazilian  Life). 

A  cahl(>  dispatch  from  Ar<;ontina  convoys  tho  sad  intollijjonco  of 
tho  death  of  .Iuan  B.  Ambrosetti,  a  distinguished  student  and  sci¬ 
entist  of  that  country.  His  death  hroufiht  to  a  close  a  career  of 
romarkahlo  activity  and  achiovomont.  Dr.  Ambrosetti  was  ono  of 
tho  most  prolific  invest ijjators  and  writers  in  Amorica,  and  ho  has 
enriched  tho  literature  of  American  arcluoology  by  his  numerous 
contributions.  He  was  jjenerally  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  host  known 
arcluvolooical  explorers  of  South  America  and  the  highest  authority 
on  the  arclueology  of  Argentina. 

As  director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
loso])hy  and  Letters  in  the  National  Univemity  of  Argentina,  he  had 
made  many  notable  studies.  His  rc])orts  which  total  nearly  7o  in 
number  are  clo(juent  testimony  of  the  indefatigable  character  of 
his  work  and  they  have  served  to  enhance  the  position  of  Argentina 
and  South  America  in  the  .scientific  world. 

Dr.  Amhrosetti’s  standing  as  an  authority  brought  him  into  touch 
with  th(‘  leading  scientists  and  archaeologists  of  the  oth(‘r  jiarts  of 
America  ami  of  Europe  in  an  e.xchange  of  views  ami  negotiations  for 
e.xjd.oring  ex])e<litions.  Moreover,  nearly  every  journal  of  recognized 
scientific  standing  in  Argentina  has  been  ])roud  to  include  iu  its  pages, 
articles  from  tlu^  pen  of  this  scientist  dealing  with  his  investigations. 
.\mong  the  magaziiu's  to  which  he  has  contrihuted  are  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Argentine  (leographic  Institute;  Annals  of  the  Argentine 
Scientific  Society;  Annals  of  tin*  National  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires; 
Revii'W  of  the  La  Plata  Museum;  Bulletin  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  (’ordol)a;  Review  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Zoological  (Jar- 
den;  and  the  Review  of  Law',  History,  and  Letters. 

In  fitting  recognition  of  the  aca'lemic  and  scientific  standing  of 
Ambrosetti,  the  Argentine  (lovernment  named  him  one  of  its  official 
delegates  to  th(‘  S<‘cond  Pan  American  Scientific  (’ongress  which  met 
in  Washington,  1).  ('.,  December,  IPl.j  -lanuary,  1016.  In  addition  to 
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represent  ill"  the  Ar"<nitine  Ciovernnient,  Amlirosetfi  was  the  ac¬ 
credited  d(de"ate  from  the  following  learned  societies  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions:  Faculty  of  Philosojihv  and  Literature  of  the 
National  University  of  Bnenos  Aires;  Faculty  of  Agronomy  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires; 
Museum  of  the  UniviM’sity  of  La  Plata;  National  University  of 
('ordoha;  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Buenos  Aires;  Board  of 
American  History  and  Numismatics;  Argentine  Scientific  Society; 
and  the  Argentine  (leograjihical  Institute.  He  was  jiresident  of  the 
first  session  of  the  congress  and  was  an  honorary  vice  president  of  the 
(’ongress  of  Americanists. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  from  Latin  Am(*rica  who  have 
h(>en  traveling  through  th(‘  United  States  during  the  jiast  few  months 
is  Dr.  Paulo  de  Mohae.s  Barhos,  of  Brazil.  The  doctor,  who  is 
accomjianied  hv  his  wife  and  daughter,  has  hut  recently  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  through  .lajian,  the  Phili])])ines,  Alaska,  and 
(’anada,  and  is  now  making  a  study  of  agricultural  conditions  here. 

Dr.  Moraes  Barros  is  one  of  the  jirominent  men  of  affairs  of  his 
country.  He  has  h(>en  in  its  jnihlic  service  for  many  years  and  under 
his  able  ami  foiveful  leadershi])  a  great  deal  of  constructive  work  has 
taken  jilace.  He  served  as  jiresident  of  the  immicijial  council  of  his 
native  city  for  a  numl)(*r  of  terms,  and  later  was  elected  Federal 
1  )(*]mty.  1  le  was,  however,  called  from  service  in  that  body  to  assume 

the  r(‘s]ionsihh*  jiosition  of  Minister  of  Agriculture,  (Communications, 
('ommerce  and  Industry  of  his  State,  Siio  Paulo.  While  at  the  head 
of  this  dejiartment.  Dr.  Moraes  Barros  introduced  a  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  reforms  and  under  his  administration  new  jiuhlic  works  were 
started  and  those  in  jirogress  were  vigorously  jiushed  forward  to 
successful  comjihdion. 

Among  the  jicrmaiuMit  features  develojied  in  the  .State  by  him  as 
minister,  mention  should  he  mach'  of  the  Ujiland  Big  Boll  cotton,  the 
se(>(ls  for  which  he  secured  from  the  Uiuted  States  and  distributed 
to  the  jilanters;  the  encourageimuit  which  he  gave  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  greater  variety  of  cereals,  tlie  seeds  for  which  he  also  secured 
in  tl.e  United  States;  the  establishment  of  an  exjierimental  cattle 
station  in  the  Agricultural  School  at  Piracicaba ;  and  the  introduction 
of  coal  from  tin*  United  States  for  use  on  the  railways  in  his  State. 

The  doctor  is  known  for  his  cordial  Pan  American  views,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  travels  through  the  ])rinci])al  cities  of  the  United  States  he 
and  his  family  received  many  courtesies  and  attemtions.  Among  the 
more  imjiortant  tunctions  temhu'e*!  in  their  honor  was  a  luncheon 
given  to  him  in  Washington  by  the  Uarnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peac(*,  at  which  aj)j)ro])riat(‘  sjieeches  were  (hdivered  by 
sonu'  (d  tin*  guests  ])resent. 
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Few  names  in  the  business  worl«l  of  to-day  are  as  well  known  to 
llio  coinmereial  interests  of  the  three  Americas  as  is  that  of  W.  II. 
Grace  Co.,  of  which  Joseph  P.  (Jrace  is  the  president.  The  house  of 
Grace  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  relations  lietween  the  Ihiited  States  and 
the  countries  of  Latin  America.  It  was  founded  over  half  a  century 
ago  and,  under  the  direction  of  its  ])resent  head,  the  firm  has  main¬ 
tained  the  importance  and  enjoyed  the  continual  growth  which  it 
did  under  the  guidance  of  W.  R.  Grace,  the  father  of  the  presiuit 
])resident  and  original  founder  of  the  concern. 

Joseph  P.  Grace  was  horn  in  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  in  1873.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  academic  education  at  ('olumhia  Xhiiversity,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1894.  After  a  year  ot  ad¬ 
ditional  study  at  the  New  York  Law  School  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.  He  then  became  identified  with  the  large  business  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Grace  family.  In  addition  to  being  president  of  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Go.,  he  is  director  and  trustee  in  a  number  of  other  important 
commercial  enterjirises.  He  is  also  one  of  the  incorjiorators  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States. 

The  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  Go.  has  its  establishments  or  agi'iicies  in 
the  leading  business  centers  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  while  the  steamshi]is  that 
fly  the  flag  of  the  house  of  Grace  are  known  in  all  ports  of  the  Ami'i- 
icas  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores.  In  other  ways,  too,  the  Grace 
interests  have  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  operate.  Th(*y  took  an  active  ])art  in  solving  the  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  arose  during  the  construction  of  the  Oroyo  Railroa<l 
in  Peru,  they  have  developed  large  sugar  plantations,  and  own  an 
important  sugar  factory  in  the  (diicama  Valley  and  also  a  large  cot- 
ton-s])inning  mill  near  Lima,  Peru.  In  Ghile  they  are  imjiortant  ex- 
])orters  of  nitrate  and  were  also  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Trans-An i line  R a i  1  ri )ad . 

The  Grace  concern  has  given  much  attention  to  electrical  develop¬ 
ment  and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment  and  successful 
o])(!ration  ol  a  number  of  electric-light  plants  and  trolley  lines. 

An  announcement  recently  appeared  in  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  bef(»re  long  cable  communication  will  be  possible  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  over  American-owned  cables  and  land 
wires.  This  statement  reveals  the  successful  issue  of  a  contest 
lasting  nearly  half  a  century  and  directs  especial  attention  to  the 
jiersistent  and  untiring  efforts  of  James  A.  Scry.mser,  of  New  York, 
the  founder  of  the  Mexican  Telegraj)!!  Go.  and  president  of  the 
C(*ntral  &  South  American  Telegraph  Go. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Heretofore  cable  coiniminication  between  these  two  countries  over 
all-Ainerican-owned  lines  has  been  impossible.  Certain  exclusive 
concessions  liebl  by  European  countries  prevented  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Brazilian  extension  from  the  Cnited  States,  the  West 
Indies,  or  even  Mexico,  by  North  American-owned  companies. 
When  tlie  (\'ntral  &  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  inaugurated 
its  present  “via  Colon”  cable  route  from  New  York  to  Valparaiso, 
('Idle,  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  and  then  actpured 
its  own  land  lines  across  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
Mr.  Scrymser  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching  Brazil  from  the  south 
hy  way  of  Argentina.  Accordingly  he  made  formal  application  to 
the  Brazilian  (Jovernment  to  lay  cables  and  to  establisli  connections 
at  Santos  and  llio  de  Janeiro.  Opposition  of  a  strenuous  character 
was  raised  against  this  new  line  but  after  4S  years  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  legal  interference  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  Brazil 
lias  just  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  American  company. 

Mr.  Scrymser  was  born  in  New  York  in  ISJt)  and  was  educated  at 
('ollege  Hill  Seminary,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  At  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  took  part  as  soldier  and  ollicer,  he  became 
interested,  tlirough  a  casual  conversation  with  friends,  in  submarine 
cables  and  immediately  proceeded  to  develop  his  schemes  of  con¬ 
necting  the  West  Indies  with  the  Ignited  States  by  cable.  He 
enlisti'd  tlie  (inancial  support  of  prominent  financiers  and  organized 
the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Co.,  which  from  ISOti  to  INTO 
opened  to  public  service  cable  communication  between  the  I’^nited 
States,  Chiba,  and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  In  ISSl  he  estah- 
lished  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Co.  and  later  the  Central  &  South 
American  'Pelegraph  (h).,  connecting  this  country,  via  Galveston, 
'I'ex.,  with  ft)  countries  of  Central  ami  South  America,  including 
Mexico. 

d'hese  two  companies  now  have  more  than  20,()t)t)  miles  of  sub¬ 
marine  and  land  wires  and  this  jiroposed  Brazilian  connection  will 
add  2,5t)()  more  miles  to  their  lines.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
jilaces  the  cables  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a  deiith 
of  IS, 000  feet  and  the  land  wires  are  strung  over  the  Andes  between 
Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires  in  some  places  12,000  feet  above  sea 
li'vel. 

One  of  the  Ignited  States’  prominent  engineers,  wiiose  activities  in 
the  building  of  railroads  and  bridges  have  extended  all  over  America, 
is  Franklin  A.  Snow.  Born  and  educated  in  Providence,  K.  1.,  he 
commenced  his  career  as  civil  engineer  at  home  and  then  went  into 
fori'ign  fields.  Eight  of  the  following  twelve  years  he  spent  in 
South  and  Central  America.  He  was  connected  with  construction 
work  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chile,  in  South  America,  and  m Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Panama,  in  Central  America. 
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Mr.  Snow  went  to  Jirazil  early  in  1878  with  tlie  C\)llins  expedition 
to  build  the  Madeira-Mainore  Railroad  under  the  Chureh  concession. 
He  was  assistant  to  the  late  ().  F.  Nichols,  the  resident  engineer,  and 
later  succeeded  him  in  representing  the  company.  The  next  year, 
however,  the  ill-fated  enterprise  was  abandoned  and  he  returned  to 
the  ITiited  States. 

Proceeding  to  Colorado,  he  assisted  in  making  surveys  for  the  Den¬ 
ver  c^c  Rio  CJrande  Railroad,  remaining  out  West  about  eight  months. 
As  topography  niun  and  transit  man  he  helped  on  the  surveys  for 
the  road  over  Mai'shall  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  10,880  feet.  Com¬ 
pleting  his  work  on  this  line,  Mr.  Snow  went  to  Salvador,  where  he 
I’l'inained  for  live  years,  erecting  iron  bridges  and  building  railroads 
for  the  (Jovernment.  He  was  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
first  steam  railroad,  12^  miles  long,  from  Acajutla  to  Sonsonate,  was 
also  associated  with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Cuatemala  Central 
Railroad  and  the  Salvador  railroads  to  Santa  Ana  and  to  San  Salvador, 
both  of  which  were  of  heavy  and  dillicult  construction. 

In  188.j  he  went  to  Peru  and  Chile  to  study  the  railroad  situation, 
returning  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  during  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
tie  Lesseps.  Here  he  became  chief  engineer  to  the  Dutch  contrac- 
tt)rs  for  excavating  Culebra  Cut,  and  later  occupied  a  similar  jmsition 
with  a  North  American  concern  ft)r  excavating  that  part  of  the  canal 
lying  in  the  Chagres  River  Vall(*y. 

Mr.  Snow  returned  to  the  ITiited  States  in  1880  and  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  has  been  ever  since,  engaged  in  general  contract¬ 
ing,  huihling  of  waterworks,  sewerage  systems,  and  other  engineer¬ 
ing  projects.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  of  the  National 
Geographical  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Sticiety  of 
Civil  Engineers. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V  /, 

The  Land  of  the  Maquiritares,  by  Leo  E.  Miller,  the  second  of  the 
articles  dealitij;  with  the  author’s  zoolofjical  reconnaissance  trip  in 
ll)12-ld  uj)  the  Orinoco  Riv'cr  to  the  Mount  Duida  region,  appears 
in  The  (leograj)liical  Review,  published  hv  the  American  (leograpliical 
Society  of  New  York.  Excerpts  from  the  liist  article  appeared  in  the 
liri.LKTix  for  May.  Only  a  portion  of  Mr.  Miller's  second  article  is 
lierewith  reproduced.  His  party  had  reached  San  Kernando  de  Ata- 
hapo  and  after  some  delay  in  securing  a  caj)tain  and  crew  the  last 
portion  of  the  journey  was  undertaken.  The  salient  features  of  the 
story  are  (pioted  in  the  following  paragra[)hs: 

Having;  eiigaj'cd  a  captain  with  some  expcritMicc  on  the  nj)p<*r  OriiuK-o  aiul  a  crew, 
we  on  Fel)riiar>'  3  loaded  the  low  river  boat  and  started  on  onr  mission,  reacliing  a 
])oint  called  Puerto  Ti  Ti  that  night.  Prom  this  sjKit  a  wide  trail  leads  through  the 
magnilicent  forest  to  the  clearing  wherein  stands  San  Fernando. 

For  six  days  we  made  stow  hnt  steady  jirogress  nj)  the  river  and  then  entered  the 
formidable  Randal  do  Santa  l{arl)ara,  a  rapitl  which  extends  aero.ss  the  entire  delta 
of  the  Ventnari. 

The  Orinwo  here  is  wide  and,  with  few  exceptions,  so  shallow  that  we  pn.shed 
alu'ad  with  long  ])oles.  Where  the  water  was  deep  and  the  current  swift,  long- 
handled  luK)ks  wen*  used  to  catch  the  overhanging  vegetation  and  ])nll  the  boat 
along.  This  mode  of  travel  was  always  slow  and  dangerous,  and  the  swarms  of  was])s 
and  other  insects  living  among  the  leaves,  which  were  shaken  down  by  this  priwediire 
made  far  from  agr(*eable  traveling  companions.  The  banks  were  coverc'd  with  dense 
virgin  forest;  but  th(“re  were  extensive  sandbanks  and  flat  ledg(‘s  of  rock  at  convenient 
intervals,  and  one  of  these  was  always  clnwen  for  a  night’s  camping  site.  If  we 
chanced  to  be  on  a  ))laya.  the  early  hours  of  the  evening  were  sjH'iit  in  fishing. 
Armi*d  with  machetes,  a  bag,  and  aci'tylene  lamps,  we  waded  out  in  the  shallow  water 
and  ‘‘shined”  the  .shoals  of  lish  much  in  the  manner  that  frogs  are  caught  in  ])arts 
(tf  this  <'onntry.  .\t  night  the  li.sh  swam  near  the  surface,  and  by  directing  th(*  rays 
of  the  strong  white  light  nj)on  them  one  could  aj)proach  to  within  a  .short  distance 
and  then  strike  with  the  knife.  In  this  manner  large  nnmb«*rs  were  taken.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  large  sting-ray.  electric  eel.  or  crocodile  was  siuhh'idy  encountered,  and 
then  th(*r(‘  ensued  a  hurried  scramble  in  the  other  direction:  this  gave  tin*  jiastime 
a  decided  element  of  sport.  We  also  became  more*  familiar  with  the  dreaded  carribe, 
or  cannibal  lish.  known  as  the  i)iranha  in  Rra/.il.  with  whicli  tin*  water  teeiiu-d. 
The  natives  will  not  go  in  bathing  except  in  very  shallow  water,  and  I  know  of  two 
instances  where  men  were  attacked  and  severely  bitten  before  they  could  escajM*. 
The  li.sh  somewhat  res(*mble  a  bass  in  shajM*.  although  the  month  is  smaller;  the 
jaws  are  armed  with  triangular,  razor-edged  teeth,  and  as  these  lish  travel  in  immense 
shoals  they  are  cai)able  of  easily  devouring  a  man  or  large  animal  if  they  catch  him 
in  deep  water.  Floundering  or  sj)lashing  in  the  water  attracts  them,  but  they  seldom 
attack  nnh*ss  th(*ir  a])jH*tite  has  be(‘n  wh(‘lt<*d  by  a  taste  of  blood,  and  then  wo**  to 
the  nnfortnnal**  cr<*atnr**  that  falls  into  tht*ir  ])ow**r.  To  catch  th**m,  we  ns*'d  a 
strong  book  s<*cnred  to  a  long  win*  l**ader  and  bait***!  with  any  kind  of  raw  meat, 

T')!! 


i‘8y  of  The  Cieojsraphical  Iteview. 


UN  THK  CrNl’CrNl  MA  HIVKU,  VKNKZUKLA. 


“The  scenerv  alonp  t  he  Cunucunuma  is  the  wildest  iitiapinalde  and  exeelied  in  splendor  any  thinp  1  had  heretofore  seen.  There  nature,  unrestricted  Ijy  the  hand  of  man,  at  tains 
its  utmost  development.  Paims,  ferns,  iiiies.  and  .shrul)lK‘r.v  are  woven  into  an  exquisite  living  tapestrv  by  delicate  creepers  which,  festooning  each  i)ossible  handhold,  twine 
ever  back  and  forth  .up  and  down,  in  their  tireless  ettorts  to  conouer  their  more  vigorous  rivals,  and  all  unconsciously  produce  one  of  nature’s  loveliest  masterpieies.” 


IT 


Courtesy  of  The  (.ieuKraphieal  Review. 

AT  THK  KATDAL  DKL  Ml’KKTO,  ON  TIIK  CrNT’Ct  Nl  MA  KIVKK. 

The  Cunucunuma  liiver  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  CerroCaiiehamueariaml  may  l)0  aseemlcd  to  I  lie  fwil  of  the  Cerro  Maravaea.  On  some  majis  its  course  lias  lieen  traced  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Duida,  while  in  reality  it  is  on  the  western  side.  There  are  numerous  rapids  in  the  river,  among  them  tieing  the  Kaudal  .Mtierto,  shown  in  the  aliove 
illtistration,  which  is  formed  by  a  wide  ledge  of  nx'k  which  extends  across  the  river  and  over  whicli  the  water  rushes  witli  a  deatening  roar.  Tlie  party  is  here  seen  unload¬ 
ing  the  piragua  and  prejiaring  for  the  portage  around  the  rapids. 
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and  thoy  always  i)ut  nj)  a  gnod  light.  Williout  a  win*,  a  line  would  1  (*  hittcn  in  two 
(‘Very  tinu*  a  lish  struck.  When  taken  from  the  water  they  are  first  killed  hy  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  the  machete  and  then  remove<l  from  the  h(K)k.  *  *  * 

In  returning  from  fishing  excursions  we  usually  ctit  across  the  .several  miles  of 
sandy  waste  toward  camj),  guided  by  the  bright  fire  which  the  cook  was  rc(|uired  to 
keej)  burning,  and  in  this  way  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  turtle’s  habits,  .\fter 
leaving  the  water,  the  creature  makes  its  way  toward  the  highest  ))oint  on  the  island 
or  ])laya.  and  with  a  few  powerful  .strokes  of  the  lli])pers  excavates  a  deej)  hole;  the 
eggs,  20  to  KKI  in  number,  are  then  depo.sited.  after  which  the  .sand  is  scoojied  back 
into  ])lace  and  j)atted  down  so  carefully  that  it  takes  a  very  ex])erienced  eye  to  locate 
the  .si)ot.  The  turtle  then  luirries  back  to  the  water,  where  it  a])])ar(‘ntly  remains 
until  the  following  y»“ar.  When  the  eggs,  warnu'd  by  the  sun’s  rays,  finally  hatch 
the  playas  swarm  with  small  turtles,  which  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives. 
c(K)ked  entire*,  and  eaten.  The  (*gg  contains  a  gr(*at  deal  of  oil  and  although  boiled  a 
long  time,  always  remains  soft.  Iguana  eggs  an*  taken  also  and  boil(*d  and  (*aten. 

lh*.sides  the  turtles  there  were  many  other  signs  of  life  on  the*  .sand  banks.  Water 
birds,  sepiatting  low  in  some  cup-shaped  hollow,  look<*d  stu])idly  at  the*  dazzling 
light  of  the  gas  lamj>s  and  could  be  approached  to  within  a  few  feet;  downy  young 
birds  wait(*d  quietly  until  n(*arly  touched  with  the  hand  and  th(*n  ran  away  into  the* 
darkn(*s.s  like  jniffballs  rolling  befon*  a  breeze. 

The  llaudal  de  .Santa  Jlarbara  is  a  wicked  str(*tch  of  water.  The  Ventuari,  coming 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brazilian  border,  forms  an  extensivt*  d<*lta  at  its  mouth. 
There  an*  many  islands,  soim*  of  great  size,  and  all  heavily  forested.  Tin*  Orinoco  is 
v<*ry  wide,  and  hundn*ds  of  sharp,  tall  rocks  protrude  above  the  wat<*r,  causing  a 
s(*ries  of  ra)>ids  which  are  hard  to  ascend.  It  took  us  thn*e  days  of  th(*  mo.st  trying 
kind  of  work  to  traver.se  this  .stn*tch  of  agitated  water  and  finally  to  haul  tlu*  boat  uj) 
the  falls,  which  conn*  as  a  .sort  of  climax  at  the  end.  X  strong  wind  blows  from  th(* 
north  almo.st  constantly,  whipping  the  wat<*r  into  a  choj)])y  .s(*a.  On  tin*  bank  stands 
a  good-.siz(*d  rubb(*r  camp,  and  (*xtra  hamls  can  usually  be  .secured  t(»  helj)  ])ull  tin* 
boat  through  tin*  rapids.  Tin*  nn*n  from  this  ])lace  had  just  r(*turned  from  a  hunt  in 
the  for(*.st.  bringing  two  jaguars  ainl  an  armadillo  weighing  (>.5  jnninds.  One  of  the 
jaguars  was  black.  .Ml  (tf  tln*.s(*  animals  wert*  eat(*n,  and  of  tin*  two  .speci(*.s  tin*  flesh 
of  the  jaguars  was  tin*  ln*tter.  *  *  * 

Early  on  February  21  wc*  had  the  first  distinct  view  of  tin*  t’erro  Duida,  looming, 
faintly  outlined,  in  tin*  distance.  From  alar  it  resembled  a  high,  h*vel  j)lain;  but  as 
tin*  vapor  clinging  to  tiie  hug(*,  dark  mass  slowly  dissolv(*d  itself  a  well-defined  short 
range  appeared,  with  twin  peaks  showing  high  abovi*  the  r(*.st  of  the  mountain. 

The  Orinoco  st(*adily  (h*creas(*s  in  width  until  tin*  distanci*  across  is  not  more*  than 
lialf  a  mile;  in  many  plac<*.s  the  banks  are  high  and  comjnised  of  j)ink  and  whit(*  clay 
.streak(*d  with  layers  of  <lark  him*.  On  both  si(h*s  tin*  jungle*  jeresents  an  UTd)rok(*n 
wall  of  tangled  v(*rdun*;  occa.sionally  a  slender  jealm  n*ars  its  d(*licate  ln*ad  high  above 
the  riotous  ma.ss  as  if  gasping  for  one*  more  br<*ath  of  air  b(*fore  being  strangled  by  tin* 
tigs  and  creejM*rs  slowly  entwining  it.**  stem  with  tln*ir  d<*ath-dealing  tentacles.  Among 
the  low(*r  growth  are  vast  areas  <if  jealms  known  as  coco  del  mono,  with  long  fronds 
res(*mbling  tln).s(*  of  tin*  S<*aforthia,  and  bearing  small,  hard  nuts;  the  h*aves  are  used 
in  thatching  hubs  and  the  caroso,  or  covering,  of  the  boats.  Another  palm,  tall  and 
thorny,  re.sembles  the  well-known  chonta  of  Colombia;  it  b(*ars  large*  <'lust(*rs  of  ri“d 
nuts  which  are  very  ]>alatable  when' thoroughly  boil(*d. 

l-’locks  of  hoatzins,  or  lizard-birds  {Opisthoi-oiinin  rrlstnlun),  wen*  s(*on  almost  daily. 
They  fuss(*d  and  lluttt*n*d  among  the  dense  veg»*tation  but  cmdd  not  be  induced 
t((  h*ave  their  dark  retreat.  There  were  also  in*sting  tre(*s  of  the  black  and  yellow 
orioh*s,  better  known  as  cassiepies,  which  an*  about  the  size*  eef  a  blue*jay,  seunetinu's  a 
single  tre*e*  e-e)ntaine*el  21)  eer  metre*  ne*sts  ])lae'e*el  e-letse*  teige*the*r;  invariably  the*re*  we*n* 
alset  a  iiumbeT  of  large*  wasjt  ne-sts  in  the*  same*  tre*e*.  The*  ne*sts  eif  the*se*  binls  eliffe*re‘d 
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A  FUKiHTENKl)  YOTNC  IIOATZIX 


The  huiitzin  is  a  romarkal)l(‘  l)ir(l  found  along 
llu'  lianks  of  ccrlain  tropical  rivers  in  South 
America.  Hecause  of  certain  re|)tilian  char¬ 
acteristics  it  is  sometimes  called  the  “lizard" 
hird.  The  voiing  are  covered  with  very 
seanty  hair,  like  down,  and  have  well-devel- 
ope<l  elaws  on  the  first  and  seeond  lingers  of 
the  wing,  which  they  use  in  ciamiiering  ahout 
the  twigs  in  a  (|nadru|H‘dal  manner.  Wheti 
])laced  in  the  water  they  swim  and  dive  well, 
although  the  adults  .seem  to  lie  not  at  all 
aipiatic.  In  the  young  the  close  allinity  to 
their  reptilian  aneestry  is  strikingly  evident. 
Klo<-ks  of  the.se  liirds  were  seen  liy  Mr.  Leo  Hi. 
Miller  on  his  trip  to  “The  Land  of  the 
Maiiniritares.” 


r  , 
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IN'  THK  LAND  OF  THE  MACil  lHITAKES. 

Kight:  A  wild  l>pos’  hive  in  a  hollow  tree.  Honey  form.s  an  important  item  of 
food  among  the  Maipiiritares.  I.eft:  Ne.sting  tree  of  great  orioles.  Some¬ 
times  a  single  tree  contains  :i0  or  more  nests  jilaced  close  together,  an<l  often  a 
numher  of  wasp  nests  are  fonnd  in  the  same  tree. 
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fniin  those  of  the  oiant  orioles  (()stinoj)s)  in  being  smaller  and  having  the  o])ening  at 
the  to])  instead  of  at  the  side  of  the  swinging  hag. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  twentieth  day  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  (’iinueunuma  and 
cami)ed  uj)on  its  sandy  hanks  for  the  night.  This  river  is  a])])r<)ximately  500  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  shallow,  with  dark,  clear  water,  and  llow.s  southward,  joining  the 
ffrinoco  at  right  angles,  as  the  course  of  the  latter  river  at  this  point  is  westward; 
a  low,  forested  hill,  called  Ventana,  rises  to  the  north.  One  may  cover  the  distance 
from  the  month  of  the  Cunucunuma  to  the  (’assicpiiare  in  a  day,  and  reach  the  i)lains 
on  which  was  located  Ksmeralda  hy  continuing  the  journey  an  additional  day. 

The  current  of  the  river  is  so  strong  that  we  could  not  average  nion*  than  d  or  5 
mih‘s  a  day.  Through  the  clear  water  we  could  .see  shoals  of  fish  and  numhers  of 
large  sting  rays  darting  about  over  the  bottom.  One  fi.sh,  resemhling  a  beautifully 
siK)tt(‘d  trout,  ro.se  eagerly  to  a  trailing  h<K)k  baited  with  a  slri])  of  white  cloth;  it 
weighs  about  a  pound  and  is  called  i)abdn  by  tin*  natives.  On  two  occasions  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  species  h'aiKsl  clear  of  the  water  and  into  the  boat  as  we  j)oled  along  aft(‘r 
nightfall.  .Vnother  kind  greatly  r<‘.sembl('d  a  flying  fish;  halving  the  water  singly 
or  in  i)airs,  it  skimmed  over  the  surface  for  a  distance  of  20  yards  or  more  and  tluui 
droi)])!')!  with  a  s|)lash.  When  “flying”  it  left  a  train  of  ripples  in  its  wake,  as  if  long 
appendages  wc-n*  trailing  after  it  . 

There  now  followisl  a  .series  of  low,  disconn<“cf<*d  mountains  which  might  be  called 
the  foothills  of  Ouida.  The  first  of  the.se  is  the  Cerro  Piaj>oco,  1,:}00  feet  high;  jjarls 
of  it  are  covered  with  low,  scrub  growth,  and  the  river  winds  around  three  sides  of  it. 
Next  eoiiK's  the  Cerro  Taj)icun‘,  a  rounded  granite  ma.s.s  aj)proximately  1,-ilM)  feet 
high.  .\t  the  base  of  the  latter  is  a  large*  .Maepiiritan*  j)lantation  of  yuca  (Manihot 
Aij>i),  i)ineai)pl(‘s,  and  ]>lantain.s,  on  the  (slge*  of  which  stood  IIk*  communal  hou.si*, 
conical  in  shape  and  KKt  feet  in  diameter.  The  j)la<‘e  was  temporarily  dc'.serled, 
as  the  Indians  were  down  river  gathering  the  rubber  harvest.  Near  by  also  grew 
a  ]>alm  new  to  us,  the  tamiche;  it  is  :}()  feet  high,  with  erect,  undivided  leav<‘s,  and 
the  crown  resembles  a  huge,  green,  opening  tuli]).  *  *  * 

Th<‘  Cunucunuma,  it  may  l)e  stated,  ri.ses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  known  Cerro 
Cauchamacari  and  may  be  ascended  to  the  f(M)t  of  the  Cerro  Maravaca.  On  .some* 
mai)s  its  course  has  be(‘n  traced  on  the  eastern  side  of  Duida,  while  in  reality  it  is 
on  the  western  side.  Its  tril)Utaries  from  the  east  are  the  Tabari,  Siua,  Cua,  and 
Rio  Negro;  ami  from  the  west  the*  Yacaro  and  Cuinichi.  There  are  nuiiKTous  ra])ids. 
Resides  the  two  mentioned,  the  Indians  described  the  San  Ramon,  Rayado,  Cha- 
cherilo,  Va(]uiro,  Maj)aco,  <  hi|)irima,  Picure,  and  Culebra,  all  of  which  must  bt* 
])a.ssed  before  reaching  the  Maravaca. 

The  scenery  along  the  CuniK  unuma  is  the  wihh'st  imaginable  and  exe(*lled  in 
s])lendor  anything  I  had  heretofore  s(“en.  There  natun*,  unrestricted  by  the  hand  of 
man,  attains  its  utmost  development.  Palms,  ferns,  lilies,  and  shrubbery  are  woven 
info  an  ex(juisite  living  taj)e.stry  by  delicati*  cre(‘])er.s  which,  h'stooning  each  })ossible 
handhold,  twine  ever  back  and  forth,  uj)  and  down,  in  their  tirele.ss  efforts  to  compter 
th<*ir  more  vigorous  rivals,  and  all  unconsciously  jtrodnet*  one  of  nature's  loveliest 
masteritieces. 

When  rocks  and  low  water  barred  further  ascent  we  made  cant])  on  the  high  bank  and 
began  the  arduous  work  of  cutting  a  trail  to  Duida,  abotit  (i  miles  distant.  We  had 
securetl  the  .services  of  a  number  of  Matpiiritares,  two  nu‘n,  two  women,  and  a  hoy,  and 
these,  together  with  the  members  of  our  crew,  were  immediately  j)Ut  to  work  on  the 
trail.  While  this  was  in  jtrogress,  we  devoted  ourselves  to  the  exi)loration  of  the  forest 
and  its  inhabitants. 

A])j)arently  the  Indians,  w'ho,  in  common  with  many  South  American  tribes,  seek 
the  smaller  streams  for  their  habitations,  and  who  live  in  small  grou])s  all  along  the 
Cunucunuma,  rarely  visited  this  locality,  (iame  was  so  abundant  and  so  taim*  that  it 
is  c<‘rlain  that  the  animals  had  not  been  j)ers<“cuted  to  any  considerable  extent.  We 
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also  visited  the  liotise  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  named  Antonio  Yaraenma,  wliose  eunneo 
(elearinj')  was  on  the  Cunuennuma,  a  few  miles  above  the  month  (tf  the  fsina.  (Sina 
is  a  Maquiritar*'  word  meaning  wolf.)  This  ])laee  In*  chose  to  call  Yaeare.  Surround¬ 
ing  the  great  conical  house  was  a  small  patch  of  yucas  and  j)ineai)ple  j)lants,  walled 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  interminable  forest.  The  edge  of  the  roof  came  down  to  within  5 
feet  of  the  ground,  and  there  were  eight  fire])laces,  e(pial  distances  a]>art,  showing  that 
eight  families  occupied  the  dwelling.  A  i>erfect  network  of  j)oles  and  b«‘ams  suj)ported 
the  ragg(“d  grass  and  ])alm-leaf  canopy,  and,  from  these,  various  articles  were  sus- 
]>eiuled:  drums,  made  of  sections  of  hollow-tree  trunks  and  eoven'd  with  the  skin  of  a 
red  howler  monkey  on  one  side  and  of  a  ju-ccary  on  the  other;  long  tubtdar  baskets  of 
wickerwork,  used  to  ex])ress  the  ])oi.sonous  juice  of  the  yuca  root  in  making  manioc; 
blowgiins  10  feet  lotig,  hammocks,  and  fishing  tackle.  Everything  was  immaculately 
clean  and  well  arranged,  t  )n  one  side  two  small  rooms  had  been  built  of  adobe,  one  for 
the  chief,  and  the  other  for  storing  baskets  of  manioc,  each  of  which  held  about  a 
hundreu  jMUinds. 

A  walk  around  the  tnlge  of  the  clearing  disclo.sed  an  obscure  trail  which  zigzagged 
and  wound  through  the  forest  about  a  mile  and  then  opened  into  an  immense  phuita" 
tion.  This  we  (*stimated  contained  not  le.ss  than  a  hundred  acres.  The  trees  had 
be(*n  cut  down  and  burnefl,  and  yucas  neatly  j)lanted  in  hills  stretclu-d  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  clearing.  Through  the  center  ran  lanes  of  ])lantain  and  banana  ])lants, 
bordere<l  by  rows  of  pinea])j)les,  sugar  cane,  and  ciushews.  The  ground  was  carefully 
cultivated,  and  there  were  no  weeds;  the  stalks  of  ujmwted  plants  had  been  ])ih‘d 
around  the  (“dge  of  the  field,  forming  a  thick  fence.  The  reason  for  maintaining  such 
large  jilantations  is  that  the  women  make  a  good  deal  of  manioc  to  sell  to  the  traders  for 
cloth,  matches,  jierfume,  and  trinkets.  The  men  clear  the  ground;  the  women  plant 
and  care  for  the  crojis.  From  the  juice  of  the  yuca  a  very  intoxicating  drink  called 
casiri  is  mad(‘,  and  of  this  great  quantities  are  consumed  during  the  wild  orgies  that 
take  jilace  at  frerpient  intervals. 

We  found  the  forest  around  camp  to  be  all  but  impenetrable  on  account  of  the  under¬ 
brush  and  creepers.  Also,  there  were  a  number  of  windfalls  where  cyclones  had  cut 
wide,  clean  swaths  through  the  forest,  leaving  an  upheaved  barrier  that  could  not  be 
crossed  without  the  liberal  use  of  ax  and  machete.  Small  birds  were  abundant  ami 
traveled  in  large,  mixed  Ihx-ks.  Of  the  bigger  birds  there  was  an  unfailing  supply; 
guans  and  cura.ssows  strutted  unconcernedly  about  or  flew  into  the  lower  branches  of 
the  trees  to  look  with  surprise  or  re.sentment  at  the  intruder;  large  tinamous  ran  about 
in  pairs  like  chickcuis  and  were  slow  to  take  wing.  Occasionally  we  ran  into  a  flock 
of  trum])eters  |  P.sojdiia)  that  stared  at  us  in  curiosity  for  a  few  moments  and  then  flew 
into  a  tree  and  raised  an  unearthly  din,  cackling  and  screaming  until  dispersed  by  a 
few  shots.  *  *  * 

After  the  trail  had  been  comjileted  for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  hunting  was  ren- 
den'd  much  easier.  It  was  a  delight  to  wamh'r  noi.selessly  along  the  clean  path  and 
watch  the  wild  things  luirsuing  their  daily  a<'tivities.  Tajnrs  slid  quietly  across  the 
narrow  lane  like  shadows;  but  if  disturbed  crashed  through  the  bru.sh  and  thundered 
away  like  frightened  honses.  Large  red  .sq\iirrels  fri.skeci  in  the  trees  or  fed  in  the  nut¬ 
bearing  ])alms.  Monkeys  were  always  about ;  there  were  red  howlers,  cebus,  and  small 
black  woolly  monkeys  with  gold-colored  hands;  the  latter  traveled  in  small  troops 
and  raced  through  the  tree  to])s  at  great  spei*d,  making  long  jumps  from  branch  to 
branch ;  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  morning  and  evening  they  raised  their  voices 
in  shrill  little  cries  of  distress  re.sembling  a  series  of  (piickly  re])eated  oh's. 

The  river  was  teeming  with  ti.sh.  At  night,  after  their  work  had  been  comi)leted, 
the  Indians,  who  camjH-d  on  the  water’s  edge,  threw  in  their  lines  and  never  failed  to 
catch  a  gcxxlly  8Uj)i)ly.  While  i  i  our  juesence  the  men  always  wore  blue  cotton 
tnuisers  and  the  women  hjose  (Ire-sses  of  the  same  color;  but  when  alone  they  threw 
aside  all  clothing.  *  *  * 


('•>urlrHy  of  Thi*  (iioKraplilt'al  Ili'virw. 

S(’KNKS  IN  TIIK  L.\\l>  OF  THE  MA(^riUITAUErt. 

Top:  “  Karly  on  Kcliriiary  21  wo  had  Iho  first  distiiut  viow  of  tho  ('orro  Dtiido,  l<K>miii);,  f:iintly  oiitliiiod, 
iti  tho  disiunoo.  From'afar  it  rosomlilod  a  hich  lovol  |)laiii;  tint  as  tho  vapor  olitiKintf  to  tho  htiRO  dark 
mass  slowly  dissolvod  ilsolf  a  woll-dofiiiod  short  raiifto  apiH'arod,  with  twin  poaks  showiiit;  high  ahovo 
tho  rost  of  iho  mountain.  Bottom:  Tho  naturalists'  oamp  from  whioh  a  trail  was  oloarod  to  tho  foot  of 
Dnidu.  Xoto  tho  rod  howler  monkoys  hanging  from  tho  lino. 
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As  wo  uoiircd  the  mountain  the  Indians  became  restive  and  finally  refused  to  ,i;o 
any  farther.  They  firmly  believi'd  that  it  is  the  abode  of  spirits,  who  will  be  quick 
to  resent  any  intrusion  into  their  sacre<l  domain,  besides,  the  rainy  season  was  fast 
approaching,  and  at  night  blinding  lla.shes  of  lightening  played  among  the  crags,  and 
the  dull  boom  of  distant  thunder  j)ierced  the  sultry  blackness.  Wind  swept  through 
the  forest  in  fitful  blasts,  and  it  rained  frequently.  Sometimes  the  gales  attained  the 
velocity  of  a  cyclone  and  sent  tall  tre(‘s  crashing  down  on  all  sides.  The  Indians  could 
endure  the  strain  no  longer:  so  one  night  they  quietly  disai)])eared,  taking  the  boat 
with  them.  At  first  thought  this  loss  seemed  anything  but  pleasant;  but  a  raft  was 
soon  constructed,  and  two  of  the  men  were  sent  down  to  the  nearest  rubber  cam])  on 
the  ( frinoco  for  another  craft .  We  never  .saw  the  Indians  again;  but  one  afternoon  two 
men  of  the  tribe  vi.sited  our  camj).  They  emerged  silently  from  the  forest,  having 
concealed  their  catuH"  somewhere  above  or  below,  laden  with  baskets  of  j)lantains, 
sweet  i)otatoes,  and  bananas,  and  several  cakes  of  cassava  bread;  also,  a  large,  freshly 
killed  curassow — enough  j)rovisions  to  kee]>  two  men  a  week.  1  thought  they  wanted 
to  stop  with  us  for  the  night  and  showed  them  the  fireplace.  They  i)aid  no  heed  to  my 
impli(‘d  invitation  but  droj)j)<'d  their  burdens  at  our  feet,  reluctantly  accejited  a  few 
fishhooks  which  were  ofh'red  to  them,  and  then  de])arted  as  mysteriously  as  they  had 
come.  l*erhaj)s  they  ha<l  becui  sent  by  our  erstwhile  comj)anions.  who  may  have  been 
constientious  enough  to  make  some  re])aration  for  the  theft  of  the  caiUK*. 

The  results  of  the  exjH*dition  are  surj)rising  and  interesting.  Duida  is  not  the 
i.solated  ‘■mountain  island”  it  was  commonly  suj)])osed  to  be,  but  is  connected  with 
till'  mountains  of  th<*  Ventuari  and  Parima  by  a  series  of  hills,  some  of  which  reach  a 
height  of  over  a  thousand  feed.  Its  eh'vation  is  comparatively  low,  being  le.ss  than 
that  of  the  Maravaca;  to  atlem])t  its  a.scent  from  the  OriiKK'o  side  seems  ho])ele.ss  on 
account  of  the  frowning  j)reci])ices  facing  the  ])lains  near  Esmeralda.  The  ])roj)er 
])lacing  of  the  ('unucunuma  and  an  elaboration  of  the  maj)  of  the  region  were  further 
results. 

It  should  be  nunembered  that  the  dr>'  season  is  much  shorter  on  the  u|)})er  OriiKS'o 
than  on  the  lower  river,  and  work  must  be  jaished  with  the  utmost  s])e(>d.  The  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  ( frinoco  as  well  as  the  main  river  leave  their  banks  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  steady  (lown|)ours,  and  the  whole  co)intr\'  is  flooded  many  miles  inland;  all  the 
rubb(‘r  camps  we  had  seen  on  the  u])ward  tri])  wen-  totally  de.serted  when  W(-  j)ass(‘d 
them  going  down,  and  of  some  of  tin-  huts  the  roofs  only  .showed  above  the  water; 
others  had  vanished  with  the  yellow  fl<H)d. 

The  collections  of  birds  and  mammals  were  large  and  interesting;  they  yielded  a 
number  of  s]K‘<'ies  and  om-  genus  new  to  s  -ience*. 

Commercializing  a  Cuban  Jungle,  Ity  I*.  Sliive,  in  tltc  Scioiilific 
Anu-riciin  for  Jtino  0,  1(117,  is  tin  iiilt-rt-sliiio;  iiccotint  of  llio  nu-tliod  of 
trtmsformiiig  a  10,0()()-iicr(‘  triict  of  virgin  forest  land  in  ((iiba  info 
a  \v(‘ll-organiz(‘d  stigar  pljinttition.  To  tliose  wlio  are  nnactiiiainfod 
witli  flu-  <liflictilli(‘s  t)f  clearing  denst-ly  wooded  land  in  tropical 
count  fit's  the  following  parlitd  r(‘prodnction  of  tin-  story  will  he  a 
revelation : 

The  site  of  the  cane  field,  as  it  is  first  si-t-n,  is  a  hugt-  block  of  woods,  heavily 
timbered  with  three  or  four  cn-t-ks  winding  about  over  its  comparativt-ly  h-vel  an-a. 
This  big  tract  of  timber,  iticked  becau.sc-  of  its  fertility  and  valuabh-  lumber  trees, 
has  b<-<-n  marked  and  cut  out  of  a  large  |>lantation  by  tin-  engin<-er,  who.se  camp  is  at 
the  edge  of  the  jungle. 

'Idle  first  problem  is  tr,  fell  the  timber,  and  at  tlu-  beginning  of  the  five-month  dry 
.s(‘a.son  the  first  arrivals  on  the  .seem-  of  action  arc-  the-  clc-aring  contractors.  'I'hesc- 
inen,  .sometime-s  a  dozen  in  a  gang,  are  at  once-  assigne-d  blocks  of  from  tc-n  to  a  bun- 
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(Ired  acres;  they  are  shown  their  boundaries  and  start  choppiii"  at  once.  The  hos.s 
of  the  gang,  with  a  couple  of  helpers,  sla.shes  a  trail,  well  into  the  heart  of  his  tract, 
and  after  j)icking  a  desirable  camp  location  clears  the  underbru.di,  small  saplings, 
and  vines,  jncks  a  half  dozen  conveniently  arranged  trees  for  the  corner  posts  of  his 
•shack,  and  starts  his  axmen  to  chopping  for  an  acre  of  clearing. 

To  get  rid  of  the  underbrush,  vines,  and  small  .saplings,  a  dozen  men  are  sent  in 
iirmcd  with  machetes,  or  long  blunt-i)ointed,  keen-edged  knives,  2  feet  long  with  G-im  h 
bone  handles.  These  macheteros  slash  down  vines  and  clear  all  underbrush  as  low 
as  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  knee,  in  order  that  the  axmen  may  have  a  clear  swing 
with  their  axes  in  cutting  the  trees.  A  dozen  macheteros,  scattered  along  a  100-foot 
front,  make  rapid  headway.  They  will  clear  sometimes  oO  acres  in  a  day's  work. 

Behind  the  macheteros  come  the  axmen,  a  lino  of  them  extending  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  clearing  with  intervals  between  to  .safeguard  one  axman  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor's  falling  tree.  As  fast  as  an  axman  drops  a  tree  he  climbs  up  the  trunk  and  lops 
off  the  branches  .so  that  no  limb  or  sapling  stands  higher  than  10  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  this  manner  a  man  on  horseback  is  enabled  to  st>e  over  practically  the  whole 
clearing  ami  a  good  burn  is  a.ssured.  Wlien  an  axman  strikes  a  valuable  tree,  such 
as  hardwood,  jitjui,  majagua,  cedar,  or  mahogany,  he  cuts  off  all  branches  and  clears 
the  trunk  so  that  it  may  conveniently  be  dragged  out. 

While  the  cutters  are  getting  started  out  a  fonda,  or  eating  house,  is  being  erected 
in  a  suitable  place  near  the  middle  of  the  propo.sed  clearing.  Here  a  well  driller 
starts  work  at  once.  If  there  is  no  convenient  road  from  the  near-by  village  one  must 
be  cut.  The  clearing  of  this  road  is  contracted  for  at  once,  the  engineer  .shoots  a  line 
through  to  the  middle  camp,  and  a  rough  driveway  is  soon  cleared  wide  enough  for 
two  caretas,  or  two-wheeled  bull  carts,  to  pass  carrying  food  supplies,  axes,  tobacco,  and 
other  nece.ssities  to  the  long  palm-thatched  huts  that  serve  the  purposes  of  eating 
huuse,  general  store,  and  sleeping  shed. 

After  the  cutters  have  made  a  fair  start  careteros  begin  to  drift  in.  Each  of  these 
fellows  drives  from  one  to  six  yoke  of  bulls.  Their  duty  is  to  thread  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  logs,  tangled  underbrush,  and  fallen  trees  in  search  of  hardwood.  When  a 
hardwood  or  cedar  is  found  the  caretero  clears  a  rough  trail  to  it,  scpiares  off  the  sides 
with  an  axe,  tackles  a  logging  chain  about  it  and  hauls  it  out  of  range  of  the  fire  that  is 
to  come.  Great  numbers  of  these  logs  are  hauled  out  in  this  manner  and  represent  a 
very  important  and  valuable  function  of  the  clearing.  The  logs  are  piled  in  rough 
order  on  high  ground  where  high  water  can  not  reach  them.  In  these  log  yards  are 
seen  thou.sands  of  feet  of  very  valuable  lumber;  timbers  of  cedar,  majagua,  jiqui, 
mahogany,  ebony,  and  other  hardwoods  varying  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 

When  the  clearing  is  completed,  the  trees  all  felled,  and  all  valuable  timber  removed, 
the  next  problem  is  to  provide  for  the  lire.  In  Cuba  the  dry  sea.son  lasts  only  three 
months,  one  month  has  been  spent  in  clearing,  and  within  three  and  one-half  months, 
before  the  rainy  .sea.son  opens,  this  huge  brush  i)ile  must  be  burned  to  the  bare  ground. 
Owing  to  the  size  of  many  of  the  softwood  trees  in  the  clearing,  or  tumba,  the  tire  can 
not  be  started  until  the  blistering  tropical  sun  has  been  allowed  to  play  undisturbed 
for  three  mouths  on  the  fre.shly  cut  jungle.  In  the  meantime  the  clearing  is  in  a  pre- 
I'arious  condition.  The  (hil)an  countryman  is  an  inveterate  cigarette  smoker,  and  a 
car(*I<‘ssly  dro])ped  match  or  cigarette  butt,  together  with  the  ever-present  sea  breeze, 
may  start  a  lire  that  will  eat  up  the  dry  wood  aud  underbrush,  and  thus  gut  the  clear¬ 
ing.  Wlien  th(^  premature  lire  goes  through  it  leaves  thou.sands  of  bare  logs  and  sap¬ 
lings,  which  are  still  green,  to  be  dragged  together  and  sub.se(piently  burned  with 
much  expensive  hard  work.  To  guard  against  such  i)remature  burning,  guards  are 
stmt  to  patrol  the  edges  of  the  (devaring  day  and  night.  If  a  road  crosses  the  clearing 
a  strip  21)  feet  wdde  on  eaidi  shhi  of  it  is  cleared  down  to  the  bare  ground.  A  tire  guard 
is  cleared  around  the  wdiole  edearing,  and  consists  of  a  strip  of  100  feet  wide,  from 
101727  Bull.  <5  17  -  (! 
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COMMEKCIAMZING  A  CUBAN  JUNGUK. 

“Thfi  silp  of  tho  f-anc  field,  as  it  is  first  seen,  is  a  huEC  Moi'k  of  woods,  heavily  timbered,  with  three  or 
four  i  reeks  winding  about  over  its  eomparativcly  level  area.  This  liig  tract  of  timber,  picked  because 
of  its  fertility  and  valuabic  trees,  has  been  marked  and  cut  out  of  a  large  plantation  by  the  engineer 
whose  camp  is  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle.”  (!’.  Shive,  in  the  Scientific  American  for  June  iJ,  1917.) 
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which  every  stump,  log,  leaf,  and  blade  of  grass  has  been  removed,  and  a  strip  50  feet 
wide  from  which  all  other  brush  has  been  removed.  These  fire  guards  insure  not 
only  the  clearing  from  outside  fire,  but  also  the  surrounding  timber  land,  cane  field.s. 
or  plantations,  from  the  final  burning  of  the  clearing. 

After  three  months  have  passed  the  owner  of  the  clearing  sends  messengers  to  all 
his  neighbors,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  burn  on  a  certain  day.  On  the  day 
set,  in  response  to  these  messengers,  squads  of  men  arrive  and  are  ]>osted  on  each 
edge  of  the  clearing.  If  there  is  no  wind  to  whip  the  fire  into  a  raging  furnace  and 
carr\'  it  beyond  control,  the  men  begin  preparations  at  once.  Mounted  rural  guards, 
the  national  policemen  of  Cuba,  patrol  the  boundaries  of  the  danger  zone.  Piles  of 
fresh  green  brushy  limbs  are  cut  and  placed  where  they  can  be  snatched  up  and 
used  to  beat  back  a  sudden  fire  in  an  undesirable  quarter.  Huge  jugs  of  rum  diluted 
with  water  are  set  on  convenient  stumps  where  thirsty  half-suffocated  fire  fighters 
may  snatch  a  fiery  bracing  swallow  to  make  more  endurable  the  roaring  heat  and 
suffocating  smoke. 

When  all  is  ready  a  signal  is  given,  in  the  form  of  a  gunshot,  and  to  those  edges  of 
clearing  across  which  the  breeze  blows  toward  the  forest,  so  that  the  flames  may  be 
made  to  fight  their  way  against  the  wind,  there  the  fire  is  first  ai)plied.  Fre<piently 
a  succession  of  revolver  shots  is  faintly  distinguished  above  the  roar  of  the  fire.  These 
shots  are  a  call  for  help  to  where  the  fire  has  spread  beyond  control  to  the  forest  or  to 
a  cane  field.  In  answer  a  score  of  men  are  rushed  to  the  scene  to  beat  out  the  flames 
with  green  branches.  Now  and  again  a  deer  or  wild  dog,  terror  struck  by  the  smell 
of  smoke  and  the  roar  of  flames,  dashes  out  of  the  clearing  and  darts  drunkenly  past 
the  watchers  and  into  the  forest.  Where  the  fire  is  hottest  and  the  danger  greatest, 
the  fighters  must  be  relieved  everj'  few  minutes.  Kven  then  they  are  frequently 
overcome  by  the  heat  atid  choking  smoke  and  must  be  carried  back  into  the  fresh 
cool  forest  to  be  revived  by  pure  air  and  hot  rum. 

The  fire  rages  all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  and  so  the  guards  must  stay  on  the  job 
until  daylight,  when  they  are  finally  relieved.  .\t  sun-up  the  clearing  has  a  <lesolafe 
appearance.  For  thousands  of  yards  si)reads  a  blackness,  shimmering  under  the  sttn’s 
blaze.  All  that  remains  of  last  year’s  forest,  of  last  month’s  sea  of  brush  jtiles,  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  all-consuming  blaze  all  that  remains  now  is  here  ami  there  an  oeeasional 
smoking,  half-burned  log,  a  huge,  gutted,  softwood  stump,  whose  roots  still  smohler. 
a  ])ure  white  streak  of  ashes  where  the  lu'art  of  an  ehony  tree  burned,  or  a  small,  sig¬ 
nificant  h(‘a]i  of  bleaching  bones. 

.\  half-day  of  rest  follows  the  hurning,  and  then  the  men  are  again  at  work  on  the 
clearing.  All  those  half-burned  logs  must  be  piled  around  the  larger  stumps  and  the 
whole  btirned  before  the  ])lanting  can  he  started.  This  final  hurning  is  the  hardest 
work  of  all,  since  fhe  men  must  stand  on  the  baked,  burnt  ground,  while  the  heat  from 
the  fires  and  from  the  sun  plays  upon  them.  While  the  logs  are  being  Inirned  the 
engineer  returns,  with  a  score  of  men,  to  cut  up  the  clearing  into  11-acre  fields  sejia- 
rated  by  fireguards,  or  guardarallas.  This  must  he  rapid  and  accurate,  for  the  reason 
f  hat  within  three  days  all  of  the  brush  and  left-over  logs  will  have  been  burned  and 
hundreds  of  men  will  stand  idle  until  the  fields  are  marked. 

The  engineer  has  had  men  in  the  woods  cufting  poles  and  long,  slender  sajilings 
since  fhe  day  the  fire  was  started.  He  now  erects  a  ;l()-foot  pole,  tijqied  with  a  S(|nare 
yard  of  red  <'alico  over  fhe  first  of  a  liiu*  of  long  stakes  that  he  has  already  set  along 
one  whole  side  of  fhe  clearing.  'I'his  red  flag  is  a  signal  to  the  instrument  man  on  fhe 
far  side  of  the  clearing,  who  at  once  .sets  his  transit  over  a  corresjionding  stake,  sights 
on  tin*  flag,  and  lines  in  a  smaller  n'd  flag  at  intervals  of  a  thousand  feet.  This  line  of 
flags  represents  one  side  of  a  series  of  fin'guards,  or  alleyways,  that  run  the  length  of 
the  clearing.  Sugar  cane,  like  corn,  has  many  apparently  superfluous  leaves,  which 
begin  to  wither  and  dry  iq)  at  the  ha.se  of  the  stalk  when  if  is  a  h'w  months  old.  This 
dry  stuff  furnishes  ready  fuel  for  a  possible  fire  that  woid<l  sweep  through  the  cane 
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(ourt.-,i.,i  ih.  (.<oKr..i>l.MalJoiirnjl  SAND  DI  NF.S  ON  TIIK  I’AMPA  DEL  SACKKMENTD,  I’EKf. 

Tho  I'ampa  del  Saf  rpmcnto  is  a  true  dosprl  wilhout  a  vcslijic  of  vodolat ion,  <>vcn  imincdialply  after  clond-lairsls.  llu'  wiiul-lilotvn 
Outside  tlie  intluenee  of  the  desert  wind  tlie  soil,  as  iti  tlie  ease  of  KKypt,  is  extremely  fertile  under  irrigation.  Hut  on  the 
inseets.”  (W.  S.  iiarelay  iti  Tlie  (Jeograidiii  al  .Journal  for  January,  I'.llT.j 
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fiold  and  loavc*  tlie  liarc  oano  atrippod  of  ita  foliage  and  mined  for  tlu*  grower's  purj)ose. 
To  prevent  the  s])reading  of  such  a  fin*,  tlio  alleyways  are  cleared  between  each  field 
and  serve  the  double  ])urpose  of  roadway  and  fireguard. 

.\s  soon  as  the  first  guardarraya  is  marked  off  the  contractor  first  clears  it  of  logs 
anil  then  .sends  in  axinen  to  knock  out  all  stuiniis  so  that  the  sei'd  cane  may  he  haiih'd 
and  distrihnted  to  each  field.  While  the  axmen  are  clearing  the  fireguards  the 
planters  are  prepared  to  mark  off  the  fields  in  rows.  Small  hemp  rope,  in  lOO-foot 
lengths,  is  first  wrapp<*d  tightly  around  a  tree  trunk  and  then  wi'tfi'd.  This  proce.ss 
stretches  the  rope  and  insures  it  against  too  much  variation  in  length  when  used  as  a 
measuring  unit,  .\fter  the  rojie  has  dried  it  is  stretched  Ix'tween  two  trees  and  tags 
of  red  calico  are  tied  on  at  int(*rvals  of  (i  feet.  Threi*  of  these  IfMf-foot  rojies  are  tied 
log(‘th(‘r  to  make  one  long  measuring  rope*.  .\  man  is  jmt  at  each  (‘iid  and  in  the 
middle  of  it.  and  the  rojie  is  laid  down  along  the  edge  of  a  field.  Four  more  men 
with  broad,  heavy,  sipiare-hladed  hoes  trot  along  the  rope,  from  the  center  and  from 
each  end,  and  mark  the  ground  below  each  red  tag  on  the  rojie.  When  both  sides  of 
a  field  have  bei'ii  marked  in  this  manner  the  markers  strefeh  their  improvised  chain 
lietween  corri'sjionding  hoe  marks,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  and  again  the  hoers 
begin  their  marking.  A  cane  field  is  never  jilowed,  and  so  all  stiimjis  that  e.scajie  the 
fire  are  left  to  decay  where  they  stand;  yet  in  .spite  of  thesi*  obstacles  the  rows  of  hoe 
marks  are  true  and  straight  as  those  of  a  machine-planted  Iowa  cornfield. 

Fehind  the  row  markers  comes  another  gang  of  men,  armed  with  hoes,  to  dig  hoh's 
](» inches  .sipiare  and  o  inches  deeji  at  I'acli  hoe  mark.  While  the  holes  are  being  dug 
cartloads  of  seed  cane  are  being  hauled  and  distributed  in  jiiles  over  the  fields.  This 
.seed  cane,  in  -l-foot  lengths,  is  covered  over  with  fodder  to  shield  it  from  the  hot  sun. 
.\  couple  of  men  at  each  jiile  of  cane  are  set  to  choiiping  iij)  the  stalks  on  s(|uare-topj)cd 
stumps.  Each  stalk  is  chopped  in  two  at  the  middle  of  alternate  joints  so  that  the 
pieces  each  have  one  full  joint  with  half-joint  on  each  side.  The  si'ed  cane  is  now 
ready  to  be  planted.  planter  with  a  canvas  bag  strajijied  over  one  shoulder,  loads 
11])  on  the  chojiped  cane  and  then  trots  along,  dropjiing  two  jiieces  of  cane  into  (>ach 
hole  left  by  the  hoers.  The  jilanter  is  followed  by  a  final  gang  of  hoe-armed  men 
who  cover  the  cane  in  the  holes,  and  the  jilanting  is  finished. 

Sand  Dunes  in  the  Peruvian  Desert,  hy  \V.  S.  Biurliiy,  in  tlio  Jiinu- 
iiry,  11)17,  nuinlx'r  of  Tlio  Geofrnipliicul  Journal  (London),  is  a 
ilescription  and  o.xplanation  of  those  roinarkahlo  sand  formations 
wliioh  have  attrairtod  tlio  attention  of  every  visitor  to  tliis  arid  re<rion. 
The  strikino;  feature  of  tliese  formations  is  that  tliey  slowly  hut 
constantly  shift  their  position,  always  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
Barclay’s  explanation  is  emhodii'd  in  the  followin<r  excerpts  from 
his  article: 

.Mthoiigh  the  majority  of  the  dunes  are  to  be  foiitid  in  the  western  half  of  the  Panijia, 
the  subaerial  weathering  of  the  conglomerate  bed  from  which  fh(‘y  take  their  origin 
is  noticeable  elsewhere  along  flu*  I’eruvian  coast.  One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections 
on  the  steamer  voyagi*  along  the  desolate  coast  from  Lima  to  Mollendo  is  a  vision, 
against  the  early  morning  sun,  of  a  great  llanie-colorcd  hill  that  seen  through  tin*  coast 
fogs  jire.sented  almost  the  a])i)earancc*  of  a  city  on  lire.  This  (lanii*  eff<*ct  was,  as  I 
afn*rwards  ascr*rtained,  due  to  .sand  and  dust  blowing  across  its  upper  ridges. 

.''tarting  from  Mollendo  the  railway  winds  its  way  up  the  dee])ly  eroded  Hanks  of  the 
coast  hills.  The  hot  air  rising  from  the  desert  keejis  back  or  dissolves  the  clouds  which 
attemiit  to  make  their  way  across  the  Atideati  crests  to  the  sea,  and  rain  is  reckoned 
to  fall  on  this  coast  not  more  than  once  in  seven  years.  When  this  occurs,  however, 
its  erosive  effect  on  the  soft,  loose  soil  is  striking.  Watercourses  15  to  21)  feet  deej) 
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arc  cut  ill  a  few  liours.  One  of  these  rare  rain  jilienomena  had  taken  place  a  few  days 
before  iny  visit.  It  docs  not  pay  the  railway,  when  constructiii}'  its  track,  to  allow 
oiienings  for  these  infrequent  cloud-bursts,  and  one  sees  in  consequence  solid  earth 
banks  built  along  the  hill  flanks,  damming  gulleys  of  great  depth  extending  sometimes 
a  mile  or  more  on  the  up.side. 

On  reaching  the  Pacific  fringe  of  the  Panipa,  or  Desert,  del  Sacramento,  after  an 
ascent  from  the  coast  of  some  4,000  feet,  one  begins  to  feel  the  wind  whicdi  is  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  the  dunes.  The  general  direction  of  this  wind  is  from  the  north¬ 
west,  being  caused  by  radiation  from  the  desert  surface  and  the  consequent  inrush  of 
cooler  air  from  the  Pacific.  It  blows  at  about  20  miles  an  hour  on  the  hard,  flat  sur¬ 
face  between  the  ridges.  The  wind  starts  as  soon  as  the  desert  warms  up  and  increases 
in  violence  with  the  rising  ttunperature,  attaining  its  maximum  force  between  2 
p.  Ill.  and  sunset. 

The  conglomerate  bed  of  this  de.sert  Pampa  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  following  con¬ 
stituents,  in  order  of  their  imixirtance;  Quartzite,  tufa,  gypsum,  diorite  (with  iron 
and  pyroxin  crystals;,  and  quartz.  The  whole  is  packed  and  blended  by  the  gypsum 
which  has  run  into  and  filled  fractures  made  perpendicularly,  thus  facilitating  w’eath- 
ering.  The  tufa  is  found  in  beds  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arequipa,  and  is  cut  into 
blo<‘ks  for  building  purjioses.  They  ring  when  struck  like  well-burnt  bricks.  The 
(piartzite  forms  the  main  ma.ss  of  the  hills  surrounding  the  de.sert.  It  weathers  into  a 
brick-red  oxide  on  the  surface,  which  gives  the  ilesert  its  tone,  making  the  slaty-white 
sand  dunes  noticeable  by  contrast.  The  ejuartz  is  infrecpient.  Diorite  is  intersjiersed 
in  the  conglomerate,  but  in  angular  form,  showing  no  signs  of  water  wearing;  it  must 
ther<‘fore  be  attributed  to  volcanic  ejecta.  The  genesis  of  the  sand  dunes  is  best  seen 
on  the  Pacific  or  western  fringe  of  the  desert,  where  the  winds  are  eating  away  the 
conglomerate  ridges  (po.s.sibly  the  remains  of  an  ancient  higher  level),  which  run  out 
from  the  quartzite  hills  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds. 

<)n  the  western  border  of  the  desert  the  sand  remains  largely  inchoate,  but  after 
about  U)  or  20  miles  dunes  begin  to  appear,  and  these  increa.se  in  number  till  on  near¬ 
ing  the  inland  fringe,  .some  2-5  miles  from  Areipiipa,  they  can  be  observed  in  serried 
battalions  accompaning  tin*  railway. 

Qnce  formcHl,  the  dunes  take  their  typical  half-moon  shajje  and  proceed  in  stately 
sequeiwe  sijutheast  across  the  Pampa  until  they  reach  some  large  obstacle  or  abruj)! 
change  of  level.  It  the  barruu  is  negotiable  they  adapt  themselves  to  cro.ss  it,  the  dune 
projecting  itself  into  the  easiest  i)a.s.ses  and  elongating  uj)  to  the  limit  of  its  sand  ma.s.s. 
t)nc<!  the  obstacle  is  cros.sed,  the  vanguard  of  the  dune  marks  time  until  the  rear 
eat’hes  up,  forms  once  more  into  a  half-mixfii  .shaj)e,  and  j)roce(Hls  on  its  way.  Tluwc^ 
dunes  often  attain  a  considerable  size;,  measuring  up  to  .'iO  yards  between  the  ]H)int.s 
of  the  horns. 

The  march  of  the  dunes  is  assisted  by  the  sand  ripides,  whose  more  exposcsl  sur¬ 
faces  are  blown  onward  by  the  wind.  The  .sand  climbs  the  steep  back  of  the  dune 
more  slowly  than  the  low  salient  wings,  hence  the  half-moon  sha]>e.  Small  j)articles 
travel  at  relatively  high  sjx-ed  near  ground  h*vel  as  far  as  the  i)rojecting  points,  or 
horns,  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  them  they  an^  in  the  le«!  of  the  wind  and  their  fartluu 
f)rogres.s  is  checked  until  the  ma.ss  of  tin;  dune  catches  up.  Thus  the  distance  the 
sand  travels  along  the  i)t)ints  is  dep(md(mt  on  the  maximum  luught  of  the  back  of  tlu^ 
dune,  and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  iVirce  of  wind.  The  stronger  tlu^  wind  the 
higher  it  will  fr)rce  up  the  sand  j)articles  in  a  direct  right  anghf  to  the  axis  of  the  dune, 
i.  e.,  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  horns.  The  shape  of  any  given  dune  is  therefore 
the  result  of  a  j)erfectly  graduated  balance*  between  the  wind  forct?  and  the  lloor  level. 
The  railway  track  in  crossing  the  df-seirt  shows  an  aveerage  rise  of  slightly  over  1  in  100, 
so  that  although  their  shape  is  govermrd  by  surface  variations  the  dunes  are  on  the 
whole  marching  uphill. 


Iiy  Will.  V.  Alford. 

SAND  DUNKS  IN  TIIK  I'KHUVIAN  DKSKUT. 

Tlic  miin  h  of  tlu'  diiiu's  i.s  ossisled  liy  Itu’  sand  ripples,  \vhosr>  more  exjwsed  surfoees  are  Idowii  onward 
l)y  the  wind.  The  .sand  elimhs  tlie  sleep  hiwk  of  the  dime  more  slowly  than  the  low  .salient  wiiiKs  — 
lienee  the  half-nuHm  sha|M>.  Small  parlleles  travel  at  relatively  hitih  s|H'ed  near  itronnd  level  as  far 
ivs  the  projeetiiiK  (loiiits,  or  horns,  hut  as  .sium  as  they  reiudi  them  they  are  in  the  lee  of  the  wind  and 
their  further  progress  is  cheeked  utitil  the  mitss  of  the  dune  eatehes  up.  *  •  ♦  The  strouiter  the 
wind  the  luKher  it  will  force  up  the  sand  particles  in  a  direct  right  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  dune,  i.  e., 
to  a  line  drawn  hetweiai  the  horns.  The  shaiHi  of  the  dune  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  iH'rfwtly 
gnuluated  halanco  hetween  the  wind  force  and  the  lliHir  level.”  The  dunes  often  attain  a  consideratde 
size,  meivsuring  u|)  to  .'<0  yards  between  the  (Hiints  of  the  horns,  and  they  travel  at  aliout  an  average 
of  10(1  yarils  |Mir  annum. 
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Owing  to  niy  short  stay  in  tho  Panijta  I  was  not  able  to  ohock  tho  dunos’  rate  of 
inarcli  by  i)er8onal  observation,  but  I  was  informed  by  i)late  layers  and  other  railway 
men,  whose  duties  necessitate  watclung  them,  that  the  rate  is  about  100  yards  ])et 
annum.  The  high  bills  tianking  the  desert  near  Arequij)a  are  too  steej)  to  allow  the 
dunes  to  jiroceed  farther.  They  therefore  ])ile  up  in  a  sort  of  sandy  cemetery  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Pamj)a.  Before  they  reach  the  end,  however,  and  as  the  hills 
detlect  the  air  in  different  directions,  dunes  occasionally  advance  over  or  threaten 
the  railway  line.  The  method  of  avoiding  the  threatened  obstruction  is  simjde  but 
effective.  A  couple  of  men  go  out  with  long-handled  sj)ades  and  a  wheelbarrow  and 
<'ollect  loose  i)ebbles  and  grit  from  the  surface  of  the  Pampa.  This  they  pro<'eed  to 
scatter  in  a  thin  layer  over  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  dune.  The  j)ebble8  arrest 
the  action  of  the  ripples  and  so  interfere  with  the  even  circulation  of  the  sand  i)articles, 
which  is  apparently  as  essential  to  the  ])rogre8s  of  the  dune  as  the  circidation  of  blood 
to  a  human  being.  Very  shortly  the  dune  assumes  a  loj)sided  sha])e,  sagging  where 
the  debris  has  been  cast  upon  it  and  offering,  instead  of  a  well-rounded  back,  a  breach 
to  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  j)rogress  of  disintegration  is  fairly  rajud,  and  at  the 
end  nothing  is  left  on  the  Pampa  excei)t  the  original  wheelbarrow  loads  of  grit  and 
j»ebbles  which  suffice  to  exorcise  the  monster. 

The  dunes  advance  over  pebbles  and  stones  without  disturbing  their  position.  I 
noticed  immediately  behind  several  large  dunes  scattered  stones  (which  may  also 
be  noted  in  the  photographs)  that  obviously  had  not  shifted  from  their  bed,  just  as 
IM'bbles  may  lie  secure  on  the  seashore  in  the  swell  of  the  breakers,  (ienerally  si)eak- 
ing,  the  smoother  the  surface  of  the  Pamjia  and  the  higher  the  wind,  the  larger  and 
more  perfect  becomes  the  dune. 

Namay,  A  Colombian  Coffee  Plantation,  in  tlio  April,  1917,  numbor 
of  Simmon’s  Sjtico  Mill,  is  a  brief  description  of  a  (yj)ical  modern 
coffee  jdantation  in  Colombia,  the  facts  and  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  liaving  been  contributed  by  Mr.  L.  Xeugass,  a  New  York  coffee 
exjtert,  who  recenth'  returned  from  a  three  months’  trij)  into  tlie 
Colombian  interior.  The  following  jtaragraplis  embody  the  gist  of 
the  account  and  afford  a  graphic  picture  of  the  industry  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  Colombia: 

Mr.  Ancizar,  of  the  Bank  of  Colombia,  invited  me  to  go  over  w'eek  end  to  his  planta¬ 
tion.  As  I  was  very  desirous  of  studying  the  growth  of  this  important,  staple,  1 
accepted  his  kind  invitation.  We  left  Bogota,  Saturday  morning,  7.150  o’clock,  by 
the  Savannah  Railroad.  The  Savannah  is  a  very  fertile  plateau  on  the  mountains. 
At  0.;50  we  rc'ached  Facatative.  Two  horses  were  waiting  for  us  and,  after  four 
hours’  ride  and  pa.s.sing  Alban,  we  reached  his  plantation,  Namay.  Namay  is  about 
o,(KK)  feet  above  sea  level,  the  average  temperature  being  2:5°  C.  The  plantation 
compri.ses  1,0IK)  acres,  with  25t),fMK)  coffee  trees.  At  i)resent  he  obtains  about  5tH) 
bags  clean  coffee,  but  expects,  when  the  young  trees  bear  fruit,  to  obtain  about 
],(KKJ  bags.  A  coffee  tree  begins  to  bear  fruit  when  about  4  years  old,  but  only  in  the 
.seventh  year  does  it  bear  full  capacity.  The  average  ag(“  of  a  tree  is  betwecui  25  and  30 
years,  but  occasionally  one  finds  a  tree  that  has  attained  the  age  of  (iO.  ( )n  the  average, 
one  tree  in  Odoinbia  bears  about  1  p.nind  of  clean  coffee,  whereas  in  Brazil  the  average 
is  4  pounds. 

After  a  ride  f)f  20  minutes  through  the  plantation,  we  came  to  the  houses.  I  was 
really  surprised  to  note  how  comfortably  everything  is  arranged.  A  nicely  furtii.shed 
house,  snrroundc-d  by  lieautiful  tlowers,  such  as  roses  and  orchids,  the  ])ride  of  the 
manager,  who  is  a  very  fri<“ndly  man,  makes  tlm  living  here  very  plea.sant.  A  water- 
driven  motor  })rovides  the  hoii.se  with  electric  light.  For  enterlainnuuit,  ther(“  is  a 
Victor  machine  with  plenty  of  records,  even  the  latest  American  one-step,  and  a 


('tiurlcHy  (»f  Siiniiioiis'  Spii-o  Mill. 


TIIK  I’OFFKK  INDI  STUV  IN  ('Ol.OMlUA. 


Top:  l-cfl,  u  typical  colTcc  tree  on  the  Namay  plantation.  Uicht;  Nearly  all  llio 
colToc  is  l>roin:lil  l>y  nnilcs  to  (tirardot  anil  llomla.  on  the  Magdalena  liivor, 
whence'  it  is  sliipiH'd  hy  river  steamers  to  the  seiu'oast.  Center:  steamer  on 
tlie  NfaKdaleiia.  the  K'eat  tinvial  liiKliwaiy  of  Coloinhia.  Ilottom:  (ironp  of 
laborers  employed  oti  the  Namay  colIi>e  plantation,  Coloinhia. 
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moving-picture  machine.  As  on  every  plantation,  one  finds  here  plenty  of  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  and  cows,  all  kinds  of  fowl,  while  dogs  and  cats  are  not  missing.  For 
outdoor  sport,  there  is  a  swimming  pool;  and,  next  year,  one  will  be  able  to  play  tennis 
on  the  pretty  coffee  plantation. 

Near  the  living  homses  is  a  small  plantation  of  sugar  cane,  which  is  boiled  in  large 
tanks,  and  1  pound  of  sugar  (molasses)  is  given  each  day  free  to  the  families  working 
on  the  plantation.  At  present  there  are  about  25  families  on  the  plantation,  but  in 
crop  times,  May  to  July,  200  families  gather  the  coffee  from  the  trees.  Each  family  ob¬ 
tains  free  a  piece  of  land,  on  which  it  may  cultivate  whatever  it  needs.  The  working 
hours  are  from  about  (i  to  11  and  12  to  5  o’clock.  The  wages  of  the  men  are  25  cents 
daily;  of  the  women  between  10  and  18  cents,  and  of  the  cliildreu  15  cents.  At  crop 
times  they  receive  0  cents  per  arroba  (121  kilos),  and  a  good  worker  can  gather  10 
arrobas  a  day.  Only  the  ripe  berries  are  picked,  and  if  any  one  delivers  green  berries, 
he  must  pay  a  penalty. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  ripe  coffee  berries  give  25  pounds  of  coffee  in  the  husk 
well  dried. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  in  the  husk  give  84  pounds  of  clean  coffee. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  clean  coffee  will  give  84  pounds  of  roasted  coffee. 

After  the  coffee  is  delivered,  it  goes  through  a  pulping  machine.  Then  the  coffee  is 
allowed  to  ferment  for  about  two  days,  and  after  that  the  coffee  is  washed,  which 
process  takes  about  10  minutes.  After  washing,  the  coffee  is  spread  in  the  sun,  which 
dries  it  in  about  eight  days.  When  the  weather  is  rainy,  the  coffee  is  brought  into  a 
nxim  and  stove-dried,  wliich  process  also  takes  about  eight  days,  the  temperature 
being  regulated  not  to  exceed  50'^  C.  The  coffee  is  now  ready  to  be  hulled  and 
separated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  very  bad  for  the  berries  when  the  trees  are  exposed  to 
direct  sunlight;  therefore  large  trees  are  planted  to  keep  the  coffee  trees  in  shade 
I  .saw  trees  carrying  ripe  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same  time. 

Bela  Lyon  Pratt  is  the  subject  of  the  June  installment  of  the  series 
entitled  “Sculptors  of  the  Americas,”  running  in  the  Spanish  edition 
of  the  Bulletin.*  The  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  sketch: 

In  Hela  L.  Pratt,  New  England  has  contributed  another  one  of  her  talented  sons  to 
the  list  of  great  American  sculptors.  Although  his  name  is  widely  known  in  boston, 
his  art  is  international  in  s<,oj)e  and  is  familiar  to  visitors  at  tin;  Paris  Salon,  the  Librarj' 
of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  the  annual  art  expositions  of  this  countrj'.  The 
apt  saying  that  “busiest  jHiople  have  the  most  time  to  do  things’ ’  apj)lie8  to  Mr.  Pratt. 
.\llhough  devoting  a  considerable  iMjrtion  of  time  to  teaching  in  the  boston  Museum 
Schwl  of  Fine  Arts,  he  has,  none  the  less,  completed  such  a  remarkable  list  of  works 
as  to  stamp  him  one  of  the  most  industrious  sculi)tors  in  the  profession. 

•Mr.  Pratt  is  gifted  w'ith  unusual  feeling  for  his  subjects,  has  wide  imagination, 
and  is  a  subtle  draftsman.  While  few  of  his  works  have  been  large;  or  spectacular, 
all  have  been  WTought  w'ith  skill  and  coiwience.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  his  efforts 
show  strength  and  V(;rsatility.  They  include  works  in  relief  and  in  the  round;  sculj)- 
ture  which  is  primarily  decorative  in  intent  and  that  which  is  truly  monumental. 
'rh<!y  [)«jss(;ss  the  merit  of  the  classic  tyjKj,  yet  they  are  far  r(;moved  from  the  academic. 
In  the  wide  range  of  his  concepts  there  is  afforded  every'  opportuidty  for  contrastive 
study. 

Pratt’s  artistic  career  dates  from  his  early  childhood,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
I8()7,  he  entered  the  Yale  Schwl  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  ag<;  of  10  and  studi(‘d  under 
N'iemey'er  and  Weir.  At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  the  Art  Students’  Leagm;  of  New 

>  .Since  thi.s  arlicic  was  wrillen,  there  has  been  received  the  .sad  news  of  Mr.  I’rull’s  d«ilii  on  May  isili, 
I  tins  bringing  to  an  end  the  brilliant  eareer  of  one  of  the  most  notable  sculptors  of  Atnerlc.i. 


C'ourtt'Hy  of  'rill'  AiiMTioHn  Mutcaziiic' of  Art. 


roUTKAIT  OF  liKLA  L.  VUATT,  liV  MOWAUD  K.  SMITH. 


Itolii  K.  Tratt  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn,,  in  ist>7.  lie  enlortHi  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  ace  of  Hi  and  stndierl  under  Nieineyer  and  Weir,  snbseiinenlly  conlinnin);  his  studies 
in  New  York  under  St.  (iandens  aiul  other  misters,  lie  then  went  to  I’aris  to  study  nniier 
Chapii  and  Kalttniftre,  and  in  ISIK)  enterisi  the  Kcole  ties  ileanx  .Arts,  where  he  w;is  awarded 
three  nuvlals  and  two  i>rizes  for  excellent  achievement.  Ueinrnin);  to  the  I'nittsl  States  in 
lSi(2,  ho  was  einployeti  fo  execute  .some  of  the  im|)ortant  decorations  for  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Ithicatto,  and  since  that  time  has  produced  a  remarkable  collection  of  sculptures,  some  of 
which  are  described  in  the  accompanyiiiK  text. 


“WAIt  ANJ)  I'KACK,”  TIIK  lU'TIJiK  MKMOUIAL  AT  LOW  KLK,  MASS. 

This  work  l»v  Trait  is  in  forfii  a  lar^^  rf^liofof  i>ron/.<'.  “  War,  ”  I  iio  (iKnro  on  t  iio  Irft  .with  sad,  fondHHliim 
fare;,  stanris  {>r(;|»arr‘«l  1o  draw'  Uia  sword  bnl  liaits  im^soliiL'  l>o(‘ans<>  of  tiic  pleading  of  sw'«‘(d-vj.sa^«‘d 
“  Tcao*.  "  It  is  tin;  rcfinoniont  of  tiiodolin^'  wliicli  jrivos  ^'roal  arlisli<‘  valin*  to  llio  r«*lli*f.  'I'lu*  <ira|M*ry 
others St^vmil  niastorly  passa^^s  ofsoniptiiral  sinipli heat  ion  and  it  is  taro  1  lial  one  tiusds  in  nioniiiiKaital 
art  anyt  hing  so  fine  as  the  union  of  tenderness  and  stren^Mi  in  the  left  arni'and  hand  of  “  Teaee.  ” 


T7Z7\ 


S<)|,nil'.l{  HOY. 

SI.  I’iiiirs  S(liiH>l,  I'otU'iml,  N.  11 


N.\T1I\N  ll.\l-K, 

Y:ilo  1'iiivi‘rsilv,  Now  lliu  oti,  Comi. 


Two  liKiiros  iUMoiiK  llio  linor  work.s  of  I’ralt.  llali'.  tlio  Aniorii'an  iwirilvl  wlio  mot  doalli  as  a  spy  in  a  most  Uramatio 
maimor.  is  slainliii)'  <li<liaiit.  hoimil  liainl  ami  fool,  roady  lo  imvl  liis  falo.  Tlio  ollior  slaino  of  llio  Solilior  Hoy  is 
(■onsi<loroil  ono  of  llio  liosi  inililary  licnros  in  tlio  oonniry.  II  is  lhal  of  a  yonnt;  man  of  sorions,  noblo  mion,  whoso 
at  lit  lido  anil  oxprossion  oxomplify  his  foarloss  spirit. 


“THK  WllAl.EMAX”  IN  THE  WHALEMAN  MEMOUIAL. 

This  ni<-iiiorial  is  in  New  Heclford,  Mass,,  and  was  creete<l  in  honor  of  the  dariiiK  whalemen  who  hron);ht 
fame  and  fortune  to  that  city  and  made  its  name  known  to  every  seaiiort  on  the  Rlohe.  The  statue 
depicts  a  whaleman  standing  in  a  w  haling  l)oal  atmnt  to  hurl  a  harpoon.  The  flRure  of  the  boatman, 
the  lone  harfKwn,  and  the  coil  of  rope  attached  to  the  spear,  all  are  cast  in  bronze;  the  boat,  dashiiiK 
through  the  surf,  is  mounted  on  a  Kranite  pedestal;  a  iianel  appropriately  inscribe  backs  the  entire 
monument.  The  musetdar  fiKure  of  the  -New  England  toiler  of  the  sea  is  in  strikink  contrast  to  the 
classic  typas  as.saye<l  by  the  sculptor.  It  presents  virility  and  rukked  streiiRth.  The  harpoon  in  the 
handle  of  the  athletic  lioatman  was  modeled  after  anorikinal  harjioon  once  used  in  whaling  expeditions 
on  a  New  Hwlford  whaler. 


“YOUNO.  MOTHERHOOP.” 

In  thp  Art  Miisoum  at  Worcestor,  Mass.,  is  this  strikinply  beatilKul  work  by  I’ratt.  There  is  grace  and 
teiKierne.ss  and  exquisite  refinement  of  inodeting  in  every  line.  The  idea  is  of  appeaiing  strength  and 
there  is  warmth  and  softness  atraut  the  entire  flgtire. 
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York,  continuing  his  studies  there  under  St.  Gaudens  and  other  masters.  For  a  time 
lie  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  working  in  St.  Gauden’s  studio  and  upon  his  advice  went 
to  Paris  where  he  studied  under  Chapu  and  Falguiere.  The  same  year,  1890,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Fcole  des  Beau.x  Arts  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  while  in  school  received 
three  medals  and  two  prizes  for  excellent  achievement. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1892,  Pratt  busied  himself  at  once  with  imj)ortant 
decorations  for  the  World’s  Fair  and  since  that  time  has  produced  a  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  works,  including  statues,  portrait  and  ideal,  memorials,  groui)s,  tablets, 
Inists  and  medallions,  a  number  of  which  stand  out  as  examples  of  sculptural  genius. 

For  the  Chicago  exposition  he  j)roduced  the  two  colossal  groups  on  the  water  gates 
of  the  so-called  Peristyle,  and  in  his  sketch  models  he  struck  perhaps  his  highest 
note.  Next  he  designed  the  Eliot  medal  for  Harvard  University  and  the  Yale  bicen¬ 
tennial  medal,  a  class  of  work  which  he  handles  ver>'  cleverly  and  executes  with 
great  charm  of  composition.  Incidentally  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Pratt 
holds  the  degree  of  M.  A.  of  Harvard  and  of  R.  F.  A.  from  Yale. 

During  1895  and  189G  Pratt  was  at  work  on  his  share  of  the  decorations  for  the  Con- 
gre.s.sional  Library.  His  contribution  consists  of  a  colossal  figure  symbolizing  Phi¬ 
losophy,  .six  large  spandrel  figures  over  the  main  entrance,  and  a  medallion  representing 
each  of  the  four  seasons.  The  figure  Philosophy  is  of  ample  proportion  and  impresses 
one  by  the  sweet  gravity  of  mien,  the  sobriety  of  its  lines  and  mass,  and  by  the  appeal¬ 
ing  reserve  of  feeling.  The  medallions  personifying  the  seasons  reveal  exceptional 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor.  The  quality  of  sentiment  is  handsomely  portrayed 
in  these  reliefs  not  only  by  suavity  of  lino  but  by  a  sensitive  treatment  of  the  various 
planes. 

Following  these  works  Pratt  executed  some  ideal  groups  and  bronze  tablets  for 
sev'eral  battleships  and  then  devoted  himself  in  large  measure  to  the  modeling  and 
execution  in  marble  of  a  recumbent  figure  of  Dr.  Coit,  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord, 
N.  IL,  which  received  honorable  mention  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1897.  During  the 
next  years  he  completed  a  number  of  portrait  bii.sts  and  memorial  figures.  Among 
these  are  the  Brown  memorial  tablet  at  Cornell  University  and  the  bronze  portrait 
bu.st  of  Phillips  Brooks  for  the  Brooks  House  at  Harvard  University.  The  latter  is  a 
remarkably  lifelike  repre.sentation  of  the  great  Boston  preacher  who.se  eloquence 
re.sounded  from  the  pulpit  of  the  famous  Trinity  Church. 

The  city  of  Boston,  moreover,  contains  a  number  of  other  works  by  Pratt.  A  bronze 
.statue  of  Gen.  Steven.son  and  a  monument  to  the  army  nurses  are  among  the  sculptural 
adornments  of  the  .statehouse.  To  the  numerous  historic  .statues  in  the  public  gardens 
there  was  recently  added  an  heroic  figure  of  the  eminent  New  England  divine,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  author  and  preacher.  This  is  an  unusual  figure,  done  in  bronze  and 
mounted  on  a  granite  pedi-stal.  The  .standing  posture  and  the  benign  expression  of 
the  statue  reminds  one  of  the  Russian  Tolstoy. 

Another  notable  achievement  are  the  two  large  seated  figures  in  bronze  fjopre-senting 
Art  and  Science  flanking  the  entrance  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  H  ^hese  figures 
the  sculptor  happily  a.s.sociates  his  art  with  the  architectural  grace  of  the  building 
and  appropriately  pays  homage  to  the  two  mu.ses  at  the  portals  of  the  library.  The 
two-figures  reveal  a  delicacy  and  intimacy  that  an-  not  only  characteristic  of  the 
.sculptor  but  are  particularly  in  harmony  with  tlu^  adornment  of  this  Renais.sance 
building. 

“Peace  and  War,”  forming  tin*  Butler  memorial  at  Lowidl,  Mass.,  is  another  work 
which  has  won  high  prai.si-  and  rejiresents  more  thought  and  labor  than  the  casual 
ob.server  would  imagine.  It  shows  two  full-length  figures— War  and  Peace.  The 
former  is  stalwart,  stern,  and  strong  of  limb,  suggestive  of  power;  the  latter  is  the 
expression  of  re|Ki.se  and  n*sts  her  left  hand  upon  the  muscular  ann  of  the  warrior  as 
if  to  persuade  him  to  cea.se  from  contlict.  Refinement  of  modeling  gives  a  rare  artistic 
value  U)  this  relief.  Another  appealing  monument  is  the  angelic  figure  of  the  Sears 


“SCTM'TOH  IN  MAKHLE.” 
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Th<-  conipiinioii  (iKure  of  “  .Si’ionce  ”  fiU'os  I  ho  si)ei’talor,  and  I  In*  liandlinf;  is  similar  to  lliat  rovoalpd  in  “Art.”  It  is  also  a 
seated  lijpire  an<l  is  represented  holding;  a  sphere,  and  eviflently  in  a  (S)ii  tern  plat  ive  frame  of  mind.  Tliese  names  in 
kwpirnr  witli  tile  ttieme  apiiear  neiir  l)v;  Newton,  Darwin,  Franklin,  Morse,  I'astcur,  Cuvier,  ilelmholtz,  and  llum- 
lioldt,  cerltiinly  distinKuisned  names  aftiliated  with  science. 


(Nmrtfsy  «>f  An’hitectura!  Ri’ 
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Art  is  |x)rlrayt>(l  with  a  brush  and  i«ill<Ulp  in  liand,  a  fitiurp  of  lil)pral  pro|K)rlions  and  cliaraclmied  1)V  a  fwlinn  of  rpposo. 
and  withal  subtle  in  modelitiK.  Here  ainiear  the  names  of  some  of  the  famous  masters:  llapbael.  *ritian.  Uembnimlt. 
ami  Velas(|itei,  aniont:  the  artists;  and  amoti);  the  sculptors  are  I’bidias,  Praxiteles,  ami  Michelangelo  and  Donatello. 


Sl’KINC 


THE  SEASONS,  HY  I’KATT,  LIlUiARY  OF  COXOHESS,  \V ASHINCTON,  1).  C. 

One  of  the  sculptor’s  strongest  points  seems  to  he  the  expression  of  sentiirent.  In  his  medallions  in  the  I.ihrary  personifyinc  the  four  seasons  he  anpears  at  his  best.  This  series  of 
reliefs  is  repeated  in  severil  pavilions.  Spring  is  re[>resentcd  by  a  young  woman  sowing  grain:  summer  by  an  ideal  figure  sealed  amid  seasonal  llowers. 


A  r  T  r  M  X .  ”  “  W  1 N  T  E  U .  ” 

THE  SEASON’S,  IJY  I’KA'J  T,  LIUHAHY  OE  CONTiKESS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Autumn  is  expressed  by  a  mother  nursing  her  babe  while  a  boy  stands  near  her  with  bunclu's  of  gra[)es.  Winter  is  represented  by  an  aged  woman  gathering  fagots:  ati  owl  is 

IHTched  on  the  withered  tree. 
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memorial  at  ('ambrul>;e,  Mass.,  effective  in  its  .simplicity  of  treatment.  Pratt's  Sol¬ 
diers  ami  Sailors  monument  at  Malden,  Mass.,  is  a  highly  orif^inal  sketch,  in  which  a 
standard  hearer  holds  aloft  his  hanner  while  on  either  side  of  him  crouch  an  infantryman 
and  a  marine.  The  sciipltor's  feeling  for  color  and  for  suave  yet  in.sistent  lines  are 
splendidly  exemi>lified  in  this  work. 

In  the  ‘New  Hedford  Whaleman’’  the  .sculptor  has  i)resented  a  monument  full  of 
spirit  and  action.  The  sturdy  figure  of  a  whaleman  is  portrayed  with  a  long  har|K)on 
|M)i.sed  ill  air  and  standing  in  a  whaleboat  dashing  through  the  surf  in  pursuit  of  some 
great  leviathan  of  the  deej).  The  di'.sign  is  a  memorial  to  the  whalemen  of  New  Hedford, 
Ma.ss.,  and  tyiiifies  the  whaling  industry  long  as.sociated  with  that  Ma.s.sachu.s(*tts  jiort. 

.Several  statue.s  expres.sing  the  genius  aiul  .skill  of  Pratt  include  the  figure  of  Nathan 
Hale,  the  jiatriot,  which  stands  on  the  campus  at  Yale  University.  As  an  historic 
character  Hale  has  always  made  a  dramatic  ajipeal  to  authors  and  artists.  Another 
is  the  heroic  figure  of  a  soldier  at  St.  Paul’s  School.  This  statue  is  .sculpturally  con¬ 
ceived  and  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  military  figure  in  the  country.  It  is  an 
ideal — iK)s.sibly  a  com|H)site  .soldier  of  noble  seriousness  who  stands  at  his  ease  and 
looks  his  admirable,  intrepid  manhood  not  only  from  his  tine  face  but  from  every  tine. 

Revealing  the  .scul])tor  po.ssibly  at  his  best  in  <'harm  of  .smitiment  as  well  as  .sculp¬ 
tural  (|uality  of  form  are  the  two  nude  female  figures  which  he  executed  in  marble, 
viz,  •‘.Study  of  a  Young  tiirl  ”  ami  '  Study  for  a  Fountain.  ”  The  first  is  only  a  little 
figure,  of  perhaps  half  life-.size,  a  nude  girl  standing  with  her  arms  behind  her,  and  her 
sensitive  face  bowwt.  This  little  statue  had  an  testhetic  rea.son  for  existence;  it  was 
born  of  an  emotion.  Firmly  and  flexibly  modeled,  the  young  body  was  truth  itself, 
yet  truth  jilus  charm  of  .sentiment  and  form.  The  ‘‘Study  fora  Fountain”  shows 
the  slender  figure  of  Youth  fraught  with  charm  and  the  naivete  of  tender  years.  In 
her  right  haml  .she  clasps  a  tiny  flower  with  its  .symbol,  perchance,  of  maidenhood. 
Th(‘re  is  a  note  of  spontaneity  in  the  modeling  and  a  display  of  rare  feeling. 

Other  works  worthy  of  mention  are  the  decorative*  [lauels  which  Pratt  designed  for 
the  Hoston  Opera  House,  depicting  in  light  and  hapjiy  vein  The  Drama,  The  Dance, 
and  Music;  the  panels  for  the  new  Art  Museum,  illustrating  Sculpture  in  .Marble  and 
Sculpture  in  Hronze;  tlu;  statue  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  which  the  .sculptor  has 
admirably  delineated  the  character  of  this  N(“w  England  writer;  and  the*  Rarc'foot  Hoy, 
an  original  coiK’eit  founded  on  the  youth  celebrated  in  ver.se  by  the  venerable  jioet  of 
New  England,  ,Iohn  (Jreenleaf  Whittier. 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  <»f  tlu>  st'iit's  of  iirlicU's  (l(‘scfil)in_u: 
flic  Niitioiiiil  Piuks  of  tlu*  Unilcd  Stutc's,  liits  apiicuft'd  in  ii  Ititt* 
issiK*  of  tin*  Sjmtiisli  oditioii  of  tlu*  Bui.i  etin.  'riii*  Kiijjlisli  version 
fidlows: 

In  the  western  seetion  of  the  State  of  Wash'njrton  is  sitinited  the 
Mount  Itainier  Reservation,  wliieli,  in  ISl)'.),  was  ereated  a  national 
park  hy  the  Fedc'ial  (lovernnuMit  and  was  added  to  tlie  <'rowin<j 
ntimlier  of  tlu^  eotintry’s  plavf'rounds.  ll(*r(‘,  risin*'  from  the  ('as- 
eade  Motintains,  is  a  s(‘ri(*s  of  e.xtinet  voletinoes,  iee  ehul  from  summit 
to  foot  the  year  around.  Foremost  amonj;  them,  eountinj'  from 
sotitli  to  north,  ar(‘  Mount  Shastti  in  ('alifornia  and  Mount  Hood  in 
()rej;on,  and  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount  Adams,  Mount  Raiiner,  and 
Mount  Jiaker  in  \Vas!dn<rton.  Once*  in  the  dim  a<;es  when  America 
was  making  they  hla/.(ul  across  the  si*a  like  hu<;e  heaeons.  'Po-day, 
their  fires  (|uenehed,  they  suj'f'i^st  a  stalwart  hand  of  knij'hts  of  the 


by  Curtis  A  Millsr. 

MOI  NT  KAINIK.K,  TIIK.  (iUKAT  WtllTK  MDl  STAIN,  l.ttOMS  AUOVK.  KVK.UV  Cl  KVl'.  OK  TIIK  I'\l{. 

DISK  Kt)AJ)  TUAIU. 

Nt'urly  all  the  groat  ice  mountains  as  well  as  Mount  iiainler  are  now  arcessihlc  through  the  series  oi  trails  maile  l>v  the  liuxer 

ment  for  the  accommotlatlon  of  tourists. 
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Photoicraph  by  Curt's  A  Miller. 

EVERYWHERE,  BETWEEN'  AND  TOITHINT.  THE  ICY  GLACIER  FINGERS,  ARE  GORGEOUS  GARDENS  OF  LUXURIANT  WILD  FLOWERS. 
•  As  if  Nature,”  writes  John  Muir,  “glad  to  make  an  open  space  Itetween  woods  so  dense  and  ice  so  deep,  were  economizing  the  precious  ground.” 
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a"es,  liclmotcd  in  snow,  uriuoml  in  ioo,  staiulinsj;  ut  [)rtriuU‘  upon  a 
carpet  patterned  gorgeously  in  wild  flowers. 

Chief  of  this  majestic  hand  is  Mount  Rainier,  a  giant  towering 
nearly  15,000  feet  above  tidewater.  Ilome-hound  sailors  far  at  sea 
meiul  their  courses  from  its  silver  summit.  Travelers  overland 
catch  the  sun  glint  from  his  shining  sides  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
150  miles,  (lazing  upon  this  great  white  mountain,  rosy  at  early 
dawn,  while  at  noon,  changing  hack  to  warm  glow  at  the  close  of 
day,  inspires  the  highest  and  noblest  thoughts  of  gi-andeur,  grace, 
and  beauty.  But  students  of  nature,  like  musicians,  experience 
more  tlian  they  express. 

Mount  Rainier  boasts  of  the  largest  glacial  system  in  North  America 
radiating  from  a  single  peak.  In  size  and  in  impressive  beauty  they 
surpass  those  elsewliere  in  the  United  States.  From  its  summit  2S 
1  amed  rivers  of  ice  jxrnr  slowly  down  the  sides.  There  are  other 
rivers  uni  amed.  Seen  upon  the  ma}),  as  if  from  an  aeroplane,  one 
thinks  of  it  as  an  enormous  Irozen  octopus  stretching  icy  tentacles 
down  upon  every  side  among  the  rich  gardens  of  wihl  flowers  and 
splendid  forests  of  tir  and  cedars  below. 

The  formation  of  these  glaciei’s  jiresents  an  interesting  study  ol  the 
forces  of  nature.  Every  winter  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the 
Racific.  suddenly  cooled  against  its  sxunmit.  deposit  upon  its  top  and 
sides  er.ormous  snows.  These  settling  in  the  mile-wide  crater  press 
witli  overwhelming  weight  down  the  mountain’s  sloping  sides.  The 
snow  under  its  own  pressure  (piickly  hardens  into  ice.  Through 
valleys,  scll-carvi'd  in  the  solid  rock,  flow  these  rivers  of  ice,  now 
lurnii  g,  as  rivers  of  water  turn,  to  avoid  the  harch'r  rock  strata,  now 
1  oaring  over  |)recipices  like  congealed  waterfalls,  now  ripjiling,  like 
water  currents,  over  rough  bottoms,  pushing,  jiouring  relentlessly  on 
until  they  reach  those  parts  of  their  courses  where  warmer  air  turns 
t  hi'in  into  rivers  of  water.  'Plu're  are  4S  sipiare  miles  ol  these  glacieis. 

dohn  Muir,  the  sage  of  fiidd  and  forest,  aptly  describes  the  beauties 
of  this  jiark  as  follows; 

If  ill  the  inakiii<;  of  tlio  west  iiiitiire  had  wliat  we  call  jiarks  in  iniiul,  jilaoes  for  ro.st, 
inspiration,  and  jirayers  this  Itainier  refjion  must  surely  he  one  of  them.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  it  there  is  a  lonely  mountain  caiiped  with  ice;  from  the  iee-eaji  filaeiers  ra¬ 
diate  in  every  diri'etion,  and  younfi:  rivers  from  the  <i:laeiers;  while  its  Hanks,  swiH'jun}; 
down  in  heautiful  curves,  are  clad  with  forests  and  wardens  and  tilhnl  with  birds  and 
animals.  SjH'eimens  of  the  best  of  nature's  treasures  have  hi'eii  lovinjrly  gathered  here 
and  arrangt'd  in  simple  symmetrical  beauty  within  regular  hounds. 

Mount  Jfainii'r  itstdf  rises  nearly  2  miles  from  its  immediate  base. 
Otiet'  it  was  a  finished  cone  like  the  famous  Fujiyama,  the  saered 
mountain  of  fla])an.  'riien  it  was  ])rohal)ly  Ki.OOt)  feet  high.  Indian 
h'gt'iids  tt'll  of  the  great  eru])tioti  or  I'xplosion  in  some  ])rehistorie 
age  which  carrit'd  away  jii'iliaiis  ‘J, ()()()  feet  of  the  vtdeano’s  height 


l*b«*U«crMph  by  C'urtin  it  Nfilb'r. 
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and  loft  tlu*  wido  orator  alroady  roforrod  to.  From  J^ngot  Sound, 
somo  60  inilos  away,  ono  gots  sujx'rl)  viows  of  this  syinmotrioal 
formation.  Now  its  snowy  summit  looms  uj)  sharj)  and  sovoro 
against  tho  oastorn  sky;  now  it  is  voilod  in  mist,  liko  somo  giant 
jiriostoss  koojiing  vigil  ovor  tho  vallov  and  jdain;  now  it  is  garbod 
in  tho  softost  of  violot-])ink  as  it  is  illuminod  by  tho  aftorglow  of  tin* 
sotting  sun. 

Strangi'ly  intorosting  aro  tho  various  insoots  and  worms  wliioh 
sjn-ing  up  in  thoso  ioy  surfaoos.  For  oxamjik*,  sov<“ral  sjiooios  of 
minuto  insoots  livo  in  tho  ioo,  ho])])ing  about  liko  tiny  lloas.  TI103' 
aro  liardor  to  soo  than  tho  so-oallod  sand  lloas  at  tlu'  soaslioro  hooauso 
muoh  smallor.  Slondor,  dark-brown  worms  livo  in  oountloss  millions 
in  tlio  surfaoo  ioo.  Miorosoopio  roso-oolorod  jilants  also  thriv«'  in 
snob  groat  numboi's  that  thov  tint  tho  surfaoo  boro  and  thoro,  making 
what  is  oommoidv  oallod  '‘rod  snow.” 

Of  tho  various  glaoiom  in  tho  systmn  tho  most  striking  and  oolo- 
bratod,  thougli  b>'  no  moans  tho  largost,  is  tho  Xiscpiallv.  It  d('- 
soonds  dirootl\'  south  from  tho  snowv  summit  of  Mount  Kainior  in  a 
long  ourvo,  its  lowor  (ing<‘r  ri'aching  into  ])ark-liko  glados  of  luxuriant 
wild  llowors.  (llistc'ning  whito  and  fairlv  smooth  at  its  shining 
souroo  on  tho  mountain’s  summit,  its  surfaoo  at  oortain  ])oints  is 
soih'd  with  dust  and  l)rokon  stono  and  sipioo/.od  and  ront  b^'  torriblo 
])rossuro  into  fantastio  shajx's.  Innumorablo  orovassos,  or  oraoks 
manv  f('ot  do<']),  broak  across  it  caused  bv  tho  more  ra])id  movomont 
of  tho  glaoior's  middh*  tlian  its  edges;  for  glaciers,  liko  rivom  of  water, 
dovolo])  swifti'r  ourr<‘nts  noan'r  midstream.  Liko  all  glaoioi’s  tho 
Nis(piallv  gatlu'rs  on  its  surfaoi'  masses  of  rook  with  which  it  strews 
its  sides  just  as  rivers  of  water  strew  their  l)anks  with  logs  and 
floating  d61)ris.  Thoso  aro  called  lat<Tal  moraines  or  side  moraiiu's. 
Sonudimos  glaoioi-s  build  lateral  moraines  miles  long  and  ovor  a 
thousand  foot  high.  Tho  \is(piall\'  ioo  is  more  than  a  thousand  foot 
thick  in  jilaoos. 

Th<*  travok'r  a])])roaohing  Mount  Kainior  ])assos  through  ar<'as  in 
which  tho  olimato  and  tho  vegetation  range  from  tomjiorato  to 
arctic.  Tho  low<‘r  valkw  is  thioklv  mantled  with  fir,  homlook,  and 
o(‘dar;  tho  undergrowth  is  d<“nso,  and  tin*  forest  floor  is  ooviTod  with 
moss  and  a  litter  of  falkui  l)ranoh('s  and  dooaj’i'd  wood.  To  a  woods- 
dwoUor  tho  timber  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  to  thos(^  who  hav<'  not 
]»oon  amid  largo  forests  such  dense  woods  aro  tho  very  sjieoial  f<'a- 
turos  of  tho  rosorvo  and  an  educator  in  forestry'  of  tho  best  kind. 
From  tho  dons<‘  forosts  of  th<‘  vall(\vs  ami  on  th<'  lowor  slojios 
whoro  tro<‘s  grow  to  a  ludght  of  ovor  300  f(*<'t  s«*mo  with  a  diamoti'r 
of  l‘J  f<‘<‘t,  tin*  forest  or  can  trace  tho  diminution  of  gntwth  as  the 
ascent  is  mad<>  t<)  the  sorubb\‘  brushliko  tro»>s  at  timlx'r  lino  strug- 
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<;liii<;  as  it  wen*  for  their  existence.  Tliev  ar('  "iiarled  and  twisted 
as  if  th<*v  had  endeavor<‘d  to  eseajie  tin*  fniw  of  tin*  heree  Idasts  that 
swee])  ov(*r  the  n])])er  slo])es.  The  trees  dwindle  to  stragftling  Inishes, 
and  tln*n  the  elind)<*r  is  on  the  l)are  rocks  polished  and  scarred  by 
tin*  masses  of  snow  and  ice  that  have  swe])t  over  them. 

lint  ])erha])s  <*v(*n  mon*  not(*worthy  an*  the  beautiful  wild-flowt*!* 
])arks  lyinj;  at  tin*  bas<*  and  often  reaehin>;  far  U])  b<*tween  the  icy 
(inj;<*rs  of  Mount  Raini(*r.  In  the  v(*rv  shadow  of  the  snow-(*apped 
mass  tin*  vall(*ys  an*  lit(*rally  earp'.'t(*d  with  such  an  abundance  and 
such  a  vari(*ty  of  lloW(*rs  as  to  be  a  V(*ritable  ]>aradiso  for  botanists. 
Tin*  majority  of  the  blooms  are  of  li<;ht  tints  but  then*  are  liberal 
(plant it i<*s  of  blue*,  red,  and  y(*lloW.  so  d<*e])  and  jmre  of  color  that 
artificial  ])i<;nn*nts  fail  to  imitate  them.  Afjain  it  is  fittiiif?  to  (piote 
from  Muir  who  so  charact<*ristically  d(*scrib(*s  th(*se  (lower  ])atches 
in  tln*s(*  words: 

.M)ove  llic  forests,  there  is  a  zone  of  tin*  loveliest  flowers,  .")(»  tniles  iti  eireait  and 
nearly  2  tniles  wiile.  so  closely  planted  and  Inxnrioas  that  it  seems  as  if  nature,  f;lad 
to  nuike  an  open  space  Ix't  ween  woods  .so  dense  and  ie(*  so  de(“p,  were  eeonotnizin};  the 
jireeions  ground  and  tryine  to  see  how  many  of  her  darlings  she  eati  <;et  tof'cther  in 
otie  mountain  wreath  daisies,  anemones,  eolntnhine,  erythrotiinms,  larkspurs,  etc., 
atnon;;  which  we  wade  knee-dee]>  atid  waist-deep,  the  hrieht  corollas  iti  tnyriads 
touching'  petal  to  petal.  .Mtoirether  this  is  the  richest  snl)al]>ine  eanleii  I  have  ever 
fonml.  a  perfect  flower  elysiutn. 
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FAN  AMKKK'AN  S()('IETY  (ilVES  lA  NCIlEON  IN  HONOH  OF  DR. 

AHTl'KO  (;HAM.\.I0. 

Dr.  Arturo  (Jramajo,  former  mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  whose  visit 
to  the  I’niti'd  State's  was  noted  in  the  dune  num})er  of  the  Bi'i.i.etin. 
was  tendere'd  a  lunelieon  by  the  Pan  Ameriean  Soeiety  of  the  T'nited 
States  at  the  Bankers’  ('lul),  \ew  York,  on  June  11,  1917.  Prof. 
Jolm  Bassett  Moore,  president  of  the  soeiety,  presided  as  toastmaster 
and  introdueed  Mayor  Mitehell  of  Xew  York,  wlio  extended  the 
weleome  of  the  eity  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  Dr.  Gramajt)’s 
address  was  entluisiastieally  received,  and  his  happy  allusion  to  the 
cordial  relations  between  Argentina  and  the  Pnited  States  which 
“  have  never  been  interru|)ted  and  will  never  he  interrupted,’’  and 
his  ref('renee  to  Ambassador  Xaon  as  “the  most  enthusiastic  and 
(h'cided  friend  of  the  luiited  States,”  were  the  occasions  of  unusual 
outbursts  of  applause.  In  atldition  to  the  addresses  of  Mayor 
Mitelu'll  and  Dr.  (Jramajo,  brief  speeches  were  made  by  Prof.  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Director  (leneral  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  Ameriean 
I'nion,  and  otlu'r  prominemt  members  of  the  St)eiety.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  members  of  the  soeiety  were  in  attendance. 


XOIAIll.E  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  SR.  .lOSE  E.  I.EFEVRE. 

Sefior  Jose  E.  Befevre,  secretary  of  the  legation  of  the  Kepuhlie  t>f 
Panama  at  Wasliington,  was  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the  memorial 
('xereises  held  at  Nay  Aug  Park,  Scranton,  l*a..  May  JO,  1917.  Sefu)!- 
Lc'fevre  delivered  an  ehxnu'nt  and  stirring  address,  which  aroused 
tlu'  vast  audience  to  a  high  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  He 
('vineed  a  personal  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  which  moves  the 
patriotic  eitizi'iis  of  tlie  I'nited  States  to  set  aside  the  JOth  of  May 
in  ('aeli  year  to  eomnu'inorate  tlu'  heroism  of  those  who  fought  for 
tlu'  .Nation’s  unity  during  the  (’ivil  War.  a  sym|)athv  in  part  explained 
in  the  following  sliort  exei'ipt  from  Ids  spet'ch; 

I  liav<!  ciiMU'  lien*  to  pay  lril>al(‘  to  tlic  int'aiory  of  your  j;lorions  (h'att  ;  aiut  I  conld 
(‘V(Mi  .say  “of  oar  filoriou.s  (lead."  IxM'anso  my  father  .shed  part  of  hi.s  l>lood  liirhtinv:  for 
the  f;reat  eau.se  of  the  loiion.  But  1  am  not  eomiiif;  lier<'  to-day  a.s  lii.s  sou,  t)ut  as  a 
sou  of  liumanity,  as  a  sou  of  democracy,  and,  1  should  al.so  .say.  as  a  .sou  of  liherty. 
h'or  tile  stroufjhold  of  these  elevatiiii;  ideals  is  the  I’liiti'd  State's,  and  wt*  owe  much 
to  those'  who  elie'd  .so  that  the'ir  e'ountry  shoulel  live',  ami  live  for  fre'e'elom.  that  it  is 
hut  ri<;ht  that  all  fre'e'  me'ii  shoulel  want  to  e-euue'  he'ie'  to-elay  te>  lift  the'ir  souls  and 
to  eihtain  ius|iiration  from  the'  e'xalte'el  ele'e'els  of  tho.se'  who  hrave'ly  fe'll  etn  the'  tie'lel 
of  hat  tie'. 


SKNUll  I>U.  ('AUl.OS  ADOI.KO  nU'KTA, 


Th«  nf*\\  Kiivf»y  Kxtra'jrfliiiary  uimI  Mlnislor  iary  of  Caloinhia  to  llu* 

Slalos. 

Dr.  (’rti«*la  Is  ono  of  Uio  most  hrilllanf  of  flu*  yoiini;<T  slali*siin*n  aiui 

(liplotiiatists  of  (' )loriit>ia.  itorri  in  h4iK'ota,  the  rapMal,  Ih^  was  (‘(Inratisi  in  tho 
|Hil»lir*  schoiHs  of  that  city  and  later  tiradnatisl  in  law  and  political  science  from 
the  I'riivcTsity  (»f  holivar.  l<c*aliziia'  the  country’s  nc‘e<|  f(»r  cc*rtain  nolitical  and 
social  reforms,  he*  early  look  an  a'tive  nart  in  tlH*se  problems  and  Icecame  well 
known  as  a  vi^'orons  political  wrilc*r.  I>r.  Ofteta  has  sc*rvc*<l  in  the  (’olombian 
('onK'ress  as  representative  from  llo^nta,  and  as  sc*nat<»r  from  bolivar,  and  is  a 
member  of  thc^  pcTMianent  afjvisory  commiltes*  on  fored^m  relations.  On  Junc^  11, 
I  re-ident  Wilson  otbcially  rcneivcsl  j>r.  rnieta. 
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SccrotlUT  Lofpvn*  is  the  son  of  tho  Into  Ilonrv  Lofovrc,  who  was 
born  in  Knglaml  and  who  foujilit  with  the  Union  forces  dnrin"  tlie 
('ivil  War,  was  wtnnuled  in  l)attle  and  subsecjuently  went  to  Panama, 
where  he  married  and  reannl  a  distinguished  family,  and  where  he 
ilied  in  ISOt).  Secretary  Lefevre  was  secretary  to  tlie  first  president 
of  I’anama,  l)ecame  a  meml)er  of  the  cabinet,  and  was  speaker  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  Panama  prior  to  his  present  assign¬ 
ment  as  secretary  of  legation. 


THE  AMEKIC.AN  ASSOCI ATIO.V  OF  TEACUEUS  OF  SPANISH. 

The  attention  of  the  Biu.eetin  has  recently  been  called  to  a  move¬ 
ment  whose  purpose  is  the  organization  of  an  association  of  teachers 
of  Spanish  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in  diffusing  tbroughout 
the  United  States  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature,  history, 
and  general  information  pertaining  to  tlie  Latin  American  Kepublics. 
The  association  has  been  tentatively  organized  under  the  name  of 
‘‘The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,”  temporary  ofli- 
cers  have  been  appointed,  and  a  committee  on  membership  is  actively 
at  work  to  arouse  interest  in  the  movement  and  to  secure  members. 
Interest  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  has  had  an  added  stim¬ 
ulus  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  F^uropean  war  has  made  evident 
the  interdependence  and  community  of  interests  of  tlie  various  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  constantly 
growing  greater  and  beginning  to  iiermeate  every  section  of  the  great 
Fhiglish-speaking  republic.  In  view  of  the  IIi  li.etin’s  sympathy 
with  this  movement  to  poinilarize  the  study  of  the  language,  which 
is  spoken  by  IS  of  the  countries  of  Pan  America,  it  takes  occasion  to 
publish  the  following  e.xcerpts  from  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by 
the  memix'rship  (aunmittee  of  the  new  association: 

Tli(‘  rc'iisoii.s  for  a  study  of  S|)auisli  on  a  i)ar  witli  other  iiKKlorn  laiiiiuaires  are  many 
and  <'onii)(‘lIin<;.  Its  coinnu'rcial  and  i)ractical  value'  to  th(>  North  .tmerii'an  (about 
which  wc  hoar  so  much)  is  beyond  all  (|U<'stion.  Its  liti'rary  and  disci])linary  vabu' 
(al)out  whicli  we  hear  so  little*)  is  in  ne)  jieeint  infe'rietr  tee  that  jere'se'iite'el  by  the  maste'ry 
e»f  any  meeele'rn  lancuace',  altheui^di  the*  marke'el  lae'k  e)f  kneiwle'elce*  e>n  this  se'eire'  ame)n>; 
N'eirth  .tme'rie'ans  has  h'el  tee  ve-ry  e'rreene'eais  stateme'iits  by  e'elue'ators  elisj>aracin<:  the' 
sluely  e)f  Spanish  as  lae'kin>;  in  Iite*rary  value*.  The*  novel  of  Spain.  re*mole*  anel  re*e'e*nt. 
has  se*l  the*  stanelarel  feer  the*  weerlel.  Spanish  elrama  was  the*  basis  eef  the*  I're*ne'h  elrama 
and  is  rightly  e'alle*el  eeiie*  eef  the*  lhre*e*  cre*at  natietnal  elramas  eif  the*  wewlel.  The*  Spanish 
ballael  has  ne*ve*r  be*e*n  surpasse*el.  In  Spanish  lite*ralure*  are*  re*tle*e*te*el  the*  epialitie's  of 
a  cre'al  rae'e*  e-e)urte*sy,  .se>brie*ty,  ])atie*ne'e*,  inelusiry  whie'h  epialilie*s,  as  expaiiele'el  in 
the*  de*ve*le)pme*nt  eef  Seeuth  .\me*rie'a.  have*  re*sulte*d  in  natietns  as  fully  pre)i;re*ssive*  as  e>ur 
eewn,  Iheaich  ye)un!;e*r.  'I'he*  <;re*ale*sl  value*  eef  a  kueewle'eliie*  e)f  Spanish  te)  emr  e‘ilize*ns 
is  that  it  is  the*  ke*y  lee  a  sympathe*tie*  uueb'rstanelina;  eef  euir  fe'lletw  .\me*rie'ans  whei 
spe*ak  a  lanejuafie*  se*e‘e>nel  in  impeertane'e*  in  this  he*misphe*re*  etnly  te>  Knijlish.  This 
may  lee*  e'alh'el  the*  peelit ie'ee-seee'ial  value*  eer  eene*  making  feer  inte'rnatieenal  amity  anel 
l’an-.\me*rie'an  |eree<;re*ss,  (ie*ee<;raphy,  sine*e*  time*  imme*mierial  and  the  war  freem  1!H  I 
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to  1917,  set  ai)art  from  (be  rost  of  tho  world  North  and  South  America.  Tradition 
which  favors  the  .study  of  French  and  (ierman  inu.st  srive  way.  Sjiani.sli  must  have 
its  «*(|ual  j)lace  in  the  schools  of  our  country. 

As  individuals  we  can  only  do  our  duty  in  our  limited  s])heres,  hut  united  in  an 
association  we  can  accomplish  much  men*.  These  are  the  days  of  united  common 
effort.  The  various  associations  of  teachers  of  French  and  (ierman  in  this  country 
have,  with  their  enthu.siasm  and  unity  of  jnirposi*,  ])laced  those  lani'iiages  in  the 
l)ro>;rams  of  .study  of  our  institutions.  They  have  built  tt]»  tlu“  modern  lanf;naf?(“ 
teacliini:  of  the  land.  We  should  he  able  to  do  as  much  as  they  when  once  our  cause 
is  understood  by  all  of  us  as  stroiif:  and  as  worthy  as  it  is  in  fact.  *  *  * 

Every  teacher  of  .'s])anish  and  any  ]>ersoti  int(‘rest(“d  in  tin*  teachini;  of  Sjyanish  is 
eliLubh*  for  membershi]>  on  payment  of  annual  dues  of  S:i>,  bei;innin};  .lanuary,  1!»1H. 
I»n<>s  are  i)ayabl(*  on  or  before  Hecember  I,  1917.  This  inclmles  snbscrii)tion  to  a 
(piarterly  ]ieda,s;o,i;ical  jtnirnal,  ’•  Hisiiania,"  which  will  keeji  our  members  in  touch 
with  each  other  and  abreast  of  the  best  in  methods  of  teachint;  Spanish  and  informed 
of  modern  literary  movements  and  ]»rodu<-tion  in  S]>ain  and  .S))anish  ,\merica.  'I'lie 
j)resident  has  beem  authorized  to  ap)>oint  the  editor  of  that  maiiazine  and  he  has 
named  Prof.  ,\urelio  M.  Esjiino.sa.  of  l.elaml  Stanford  .lunior  I'ni v<“rsity.  A  corps  of 
associate  editors  will  be  named  later.  Eminent  Sjianish  scholars,  such  as  Menend<‘Z 
Pi<lal.  have  already  ])romised  to  contribute  to  this  (piarterly.  both  Siianish  and 
Enirlish  will  be  useil  in  the  contributions  to  1h(“  review.  Some  .at)  ])a,ij(*s  will  make 
up  each  edition.  The  first  issue  will  ajipear  k'ebruary  next  and  will  contain  a  cojiy 
of  the  constitution,  a  list  of  members  and  ollicers.  an  article  by  Menendez  Pidal. 
and  other  items  of  much  interest.  'Phis  (piarterly  w  ill  be  dionilied,  jiractical.  devoted 
to  modern  things  fes]iecially  to  the  jirobhuns  of  the  secondary  school-teacher  of  Sjtan- 
ish ).  alive,  forceful,  always  interesting,'.  *  *  * 

Wherever  a  sullicient  numlier  of  teachers  can  meet  t(»i'ether  they  may  form  a  local 
branch  or  chajiter.  In  N'ew  York,  for  exanpile,  there  have  been  held  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  since  October,  1911),  which  have  been  addressed  in  Si)anish  by  various  |(ersons 
of  note. 

( 'oinrnittees  are  now  at  work  on  different  |(hases  of  the  ori'anization.  by  .lanuary 
next  we  shall  have  ready  the  draft  of  a  constitution  and  shall  hold  an  election  of 
national  oflic(*rs.  The  temporary  ollicers  electisl  April  11  to  serve  until  the  tirst 
ineetino  in  .lanuary  are:  Lawrence  Wilkins,  7)00  Park  .\ venue,  N'ew  York,  |)resi- 
dent;  Jtiidolph  .Schcvill,  Cniversity  .)f  California,  first  vice  ]>resi(lent;  .lohn  l>.  I•'itz- 
oerald,  I’niversity  of  Illinois,  second  vice  |)resi(lent;  <  harles  Phili|>  Waoner,  Fni- 
versity  of  .Michii'an.  third  vice  president;  .Alfred  Cocster,  Commercial  llifrli  School, 
l(rooklyn,  .\.  Y.,  secretary-treasurer;  the  two  honorary  presidents  are  Mr.  .Archer  ,AI. 
Iliintineton,  .New  A'ork,  and  Mr.  .liian  C.  Cebrian,  San  l■'ran(•is(■o. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JUNE  15,  1917.' 


t’DimIry. 

]>atc. 

.\nlhor. 

AR(JKNTIN.\. 

1!»17 

l!ox  sliooks,  (MrloMs.  and  shipping  cast"; . ! 

Mar.  .2<.i 

\V.  Henry  Jhobert son.  consul 
^'eneral,  hnenos  Aires. 

I.i'tliii);  of  Artri'nlino  state  land . , 

Apr.  1 

Ho. 

Kxportation  of  coal  prohibited . 

.  .do.  .  . .; 

l>o. 

.Xr^entiiK*  foroijrn  coininorco  for  caloinlar  voars  U> . 

Apr.  .Ill 

l>o. 

niiAZii..  1 

Mailing  of  calalottnes . | 

1 

Mar.  'Jl  I 

('has.  !..  Hoover,  consul,  Sao 
Paulo. 

l.nl)ricatint:  oils .  | 

.Mar.  2-2  : 

I'o. 

Mar.  2.') 

Pernainhiico. 

Orttanizalion  of  new  shipping  conipanv  in  Sao  I'aido . 

Mar.  :>i! 

('lias.  I  .  Hoover,  consul.  Sao 
t*aulo. 

Fire  |)rcvenlion  in  Sao  f’anlo . 

Mar.  :ili 

I'o. 

Inler-nrhan  lelephone  service  in  lirazil . 

Apr.  (1 

A.  I..  M.  Cottschalk.  consul 
(leneral,  l!io  tie  .laneiro. 

..do _ 

I'o. 

I'o. 

PianiotKl  lainl*?  in  state  of  Parana . 

Apr.  17 

I'o. 

Coal  sitnalion  in  Hrazil . 

.\pr.  IX 

I'o. 

<nn.K. 

^  ImiwI 

Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  cottsnl, 
Antofajiast  a. 

i'VVK.  1 

.\nnnal  report  on  eommeree  ainl  itnlustries  for  year  llUt» . 

t-l 

James  1  .  Kodu'ers.  consul 

yeneral,  llahana. 

Kri'AnoK. 

I’rottress  made  on  const rnction  of  Anihalo-Cnraray  Itailvvay . 

1  Mar.  :iit 

Frederic  \V.  (oxiini:.  consul 
iieneral,  Hiiavatiuil. 

'I’eachin);  of  Knclisli  in  (Inavaiinil . 

i  A|ir.  21 

I'o. 

(ir  ATKM  \I,A, 

i 

Trade  for  the  year  llllh . 

\pr.  2t 

Saniiiel  C.  Heal,  consul. 

(hialeiiialaCilv. 

HAITI. 

nniial  ctHiimeree  of  P(»rt  of.lacnn*!.  P.U*» . 

1  Mar.  2X 

l.oiiis  Vital,  consular  ayenl. 
.laciiiel. 

MK.xno. 

lieceipls  of  Vera  Cruz  cusloinhonse  for  March . 

Apr.  ir> 

Win.  \V.  t'anada,  constil. 
Vera  Cruz. 

TAN  A  M  A. 

(ias  jilants  in  Colon  and  I’anania . 

Apr. 

1  Julius  Hreher.  consul,  ('olon. 

Statistical  aiiniial  lo  he  issued . 

Apr.  2! 

\ .  (i.  Snyder,  con.siil  general. 

'  I’anania. 

New  roa«l  out  lo  (’olon  . . 

\pr.  27 

.Iiilins  I'reher.  consul. -Colon. 

A  part  ineni  house  in  (’olon  . . 

May  X 

I'o. 

VKNK/PKI 

hook  IraMe  of  \  ene/nela . . 

\pr.  f. 

Homer  hrett,  ct>nsul.  l.a 
tiuaira. 

*  'Phis  imt  r«'|)n'.soii!  a  comploto  li.st  of  I  In*  n'|>orls  luinlo  l»v  Hfo  OiOi'inlar  otlirors  in  I  ulin  Anu'rU’a, 
ImM  nioroly  I  host*  t  liat  an*sn|»plio»l  !o  \  !»o  ran  A  inoriran  I'nion  aslikoU  to  lu'of  M'rvioo  to  t  hisoriianiratioti. 
«  I'lalaltMl. 


The  Diroctor  Geiioral  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Defense  in  Bu.mios  Aires  has  issued  an  order  retiuiring  the 
technical  experts  connected  with  that  bureau,  who  have  investigated 
tlie  utilization  of  Argentine  woods  and  plants  in  the  manufacture  of 
BABER  BTLB,  to  immediatelv  re])ort  U])on  the  same  for  tlie  ])ur- 
pose  of  determining  which  of  these  substances  can  be  commercially 

used  at  the  present  time. - On  May  17  last  the  secretaries  of  the 

navy  and  of  the  department  of  public  works  oflicialh’  inaugurated 
the  large  DRV  IXX’lv  constructed  by  the  Government  at  the  military 
port  of  Bahia  Blanca.  The  gentlemen  referred  to  then  proceeded 
to  Xeuquen  and  Rio  X<>gro  to  inspect  the  irrigation  works  at  those 
])laces,  now  under  construction  by  the  Xational  Government. —  - 
The  Ilannevig  Transportation  (’o.,  of  Xew  York,  has  established 
a  FREIGHT  SPHIVICP]  between  Baltimore  and  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Senta,  a  vessel  of  .3,667  gross  tons,  was  scheduled  to  sail  from  Balti¬ 
more  during  the  present  month  of  dune. - American  capitalists  are 

reported  to  be  negotiating  with  the  Argentine  Government  concern¬ 
ing  tlie  establishment  of  an  ELEGTRK'  LAMB  FACTORY  in  the 
national  cajiital.  An  investment  of  several  million  (hdlars  is  con- 
temjdated.  The  factory  will  be  e(juip|)ed  to  supjily  not  only  the 

Argentine  trade  but  also  the  markets  of  the  neighboring  countries. - 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  national  board  of  education,  the  Bresi- 
dent  has  d(*cided  to  order  installed  in  the  diffi'nmt  Brovinces  of  the 
Republic  643  XEW  SCdlOOLS,  which  are  to  be  opened  during  the 
second  half  of  the  present  year.  The  annual  cost  of  these  schools 
is  (>stimat(“d  at  3,636,876  pesos,  curnaicy  (paper  peso  SO. 42.')). 

In  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  an  executive  decree  of  May  T), 
1017,  the  fifty-sixth  ARGF>XTIXE  ('GXGRESS  was  convi'iicd  in 
regular  session  on  May  1 1  last.  — At  a  n'ciait  auction  sale  of  bloodc'd 
cattle  at  Olivos,  a  BULL  from  tin*  General  Villegas  ranch  brought 
71,000  |)esos  (pa])(“r  peso  =  SO. 42.')).  In  1016  the  10  IXSl’R- 
A.NGE  companies  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic  ])y 
insuring  workmen  against  accidemts  and  death,  issued  7,472  policies 
ami  colh“ct(“<l  |)remiums  tlnu'efor  amounting  to  2, .'>37, 181  ])esos. 
'riu'se  itisurancf'  companies  paid  to  policyholders  during  (he  year 
referred  to  104,327  pesos  e»n  ace-enint  of  eleallis,  and  270,037 
pese)s  fe)r  ae-e-ideuits.  Luis  G.  Urbina,  a  Me“xie-an  eli|)Iomal  and 
peie-t,  has  ace-epteal  jin  invitation  fretm  the*  Unive'isity  of  Bucne)s 
Aire*s  to  giv'e*  a  e’e)urse*  e»f  lecture's  e»n  the*  L1TER.\TURE  OF  MEX¬ 
ICO.  —  'I’lie*  Arge*ntine*  Fe»re*st)il  Sete-ie'ty  Inis  e*alle*el  feir  eeimpe't it ivei 
Wit 
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essays  on  the  Australian  EUCALYPTL’S  TREE,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  landowners  to  plant  same  on  a  large  scale 

throughout  the  Republic. - A  SOCIETY  OE  MILLERS  has  been 

organized  in  the  national  capital  with  the  object  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  milling  industry  of  the  country.  -  -The  organizing 
committee  of  the  third  congress  of  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIETIES  was  recently  selected  in  lluenos  Aires,  J.  J.  liarruti 

having  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  same. - Accortling  to  data 

publislied  by  tlu*  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Argentine  Government, 
tlie  FOREIGN  COMMIMiCE  of  the  Republic  during  the  lii’st  (juar- 
ter  of  1!)17  was  237,572,337  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  80.9648), 
consisting  of  imports,  78,459,827,  and  exports,  159,112,510  gold 

])esos. - The  Argentine  jiress  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  a 

large  deposit  of  COAL  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  Antlean 
region  of  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  near  Lake  Epuyen.  The  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  works  has  sent  an  expert  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  jirobable  value  of  the  dei)osit  from  a  commercial  stand- 

|)oint. - A  SUGAR  BEET  FAITORY  has  been  established  in 

the  southern  ])art  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  where  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar 
beet.  The  cane-sugar  region  of  Argentina  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic,  but  tlie  production  of  cane  sugar  is  insullicient  to  sup- 
))ly  the  demands  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  in  order  to 
])ro(luce  enough  cane  sugar  for  home  consumption,  it  wmdd  be 
necessary  to  plant  200, ()()()  hectares  to  sugar  cane,  the  area  now  under 
cultiv'ation  being  only  130,000  hectares.  The  annual  consumption 
of  sugar  in  Argentina  ])er  inhabitant  is  estimated  at  27  kilos.  The 
])opulation  of  the  Republic  is,  in  round  numbers,  8,000,000  souls,  so 
that  to  meet  the  home  demand  216,00t)  metric  tons  of  sugar  would 
liave  to  be  produced.  The  maximum  quantity  of  L.VNl)  FOR 
GR.VZING  purposes  tliat  may  be  leased  by  the  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  to  any  one  company,  corporation,  or  person  in  the  Territories 
of  Pampa,  Rio  Negro,  Nempien,  Cliaco,  and  Formosa  is  10,000  hec¬ 
tares  (hectare  =  2.47 1 04  acres),  and  in  tlu'  'rerritories  of  Uhubut  and 
Santa  (’luz,  20,000  liectares.  An  industrial  census  of  tlie  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  shows  tliat  tliere  are  16  WOODEN  BOX  FAU- 
'PORIES  in  tlie  Federal  District  having  a  combined  cajiital  of  870,t)00 
gold.  'rh(>se  factorii's  emjdoy  114  persons  and  have  annual  sales 
amounting  to  ajiproximately  8133,000  gold.  'Pile  native  lumber 
used  is  cedar  and  iioplar,  and  the  imported  lumber,  pine,  spruce, 
and  poplar.  -Phe  Portland  GEM  ENT  F.VU'PORY  recently  estab- 
lislicd  in  tlu^  Province  of  Buenos  .\ires  by  .Vmericaii  capitalists  has 
a  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  3.000  barrels  of  liigli-grad*'  cement  < 
daily.  'Pin*  |)lanl  employs  about  500  men. 


The  TIN  8MELTEK  now  being  erected  at  Ariea  is  expeeteii  to 
begin  the  actual  operation  of  smelting  within  a  few  months.  Boliv¬ 
ian  ore  will  supply  this  new  enterprise  and  the  raw  ore  will  reach 
tlie  [)lant  by  way  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Kailroad.  The  first  units  will 
have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  daily  and  will  he  so  c(»nstructed  that 
additional  units  may  t>e  added.  Mr.  1).  ('opeland,  wh(»  was  formerly 
(•(tnnected  with  the  rniversity  of  Missouri,  is  on  the  ground  directing 
opj'rations.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plant  will  re])resent  an  outlay 

of  over  S150,00(). - Senor  Amhrosio  Colomo  has  been  awarded  tlie 

<-ontract  to  transport  freight  and  passengers  between  PLEITIX) 
SEAKEZ  AND  ('OBEMBA,  the  former  being  the  Bolivian  and  the 
latter  the  Brazilian  port  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Paraguay  River. 
Some  montlis  ago  aiutther  Bolivian  was  awarded  the  })rivilege  of 
estahlisliing  steamer  service  between  Puerto  Suarez  and  Rosario, 
.Vrgeiitina.  Both  of  these  river  activities  indicate  the  gradual 

demand  for  Ix'tter  facilities  for  trade  in  those  interior  regions. - 

FRElGirr  AND  PASSENGER  charges  on  the  Madeira-Mamore 
liailway  f<»rm  the  sid)ject  of  a  (H)lumn  of  matter  in  El  Diario,  of  La 
Paz,  for  April  13,  J!tI7.  It  fretpiently  ha])i)ens  tliat  impnrei-s  on 
tariffs  on  tins  and  otlu'r  interior  roads  find  considerable  diflicidty  in 
ascertaining  (“xact  rates,  wliich  naturally  are  much  higher  than  on 
roads  that  were  <*asily  constructed  and  chca])ly  opc'rated.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  tlie  Madeira-Mamore  was  unusually  ex[)eiisive,  hence 
transportation  rates  are  liigh.  From  Porto  Velho  to  (Juayaramerin 
tlie  jirice  of  a  passcng(>r  ticket  is  SgO.tiO  or  ov{*r  13  cents  per  mile. 
A  ton  of  freight  varies  nccording  to  the  classification  niidc'r  which  it 
falls,  tlu're  being  13  different  rates  in  ordi'r  to  cover  the  usual  fri'ight 
that  offers  for  transportation.  The  sixth  annual  n'port  of  the 
BANGO  DE  LA  N.U'ION  BOLl VIA.\.\,  of  La  Paz,  shows  a  con- 
sidcrahh'  iin-rease  in  business.  During  IPHi  tin*  business  of  this 
hank  increased  2,208,238  bolivianos  (boliviano  c<|Uals  about  38 
cents  I'nitcd  States  money),  which  iiu-luded  a  large  nunih(>r  of  frans- 
actions  with  foreign  countries.  'I'lie  hank  altrihulcs  its  growing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  large  measure  to  tin*  railways  which  are  gradually  pushing 
their  ramifications  into  virgin  ((‘rritmy  and  fherehy  d<‘vcloping  addi¬ 
tional  iiroducts  of  cominerce,  as  well  as  fo  the  world’s  demand  for 
Bolivian  minerals.  -  R.MLWAY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BOI  IVIA 
is  a  subject  which  forms  five  pages  of  a  general  review  made  by  (he 
special  agent  of  the  I'nifeel  Slates  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Gotntnerce  who  recently  visited  Bolivia.  ’I'lie  approximale  mileage 
WXi 
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to-diiy  is  -SdO;  by  tho  coiuplotiou  of  linos  uudor  coustructiou,  within 
the  next  two  or  tliroo  years,  this  mileage  will  he  inereased  to  1,100 
miles.  If  the  elaborate  system  of  railway  building  already  planned 
is  carried  to  eonsummation  the  country  will  eventually  liave  3,000 
miles  (»f  railway.  This  rej)ort  enters  into  many  details  as  to  j)resent 
and  proposed  railways,  gives  distances,  amounts  earned  by  the 
various  roads,  and  otherwise  contains  interesting  data  recently  eol- 

h'cted  in  the  (ield. - LIMA,  LA  LAZ,  BLENOS  AIRES,  is  the  title 

of  an  article  of  several  columns  appearing  in  La  Brensa,  of  Lima 
(Apr.  30),  in  which  a  g('neral  resume  of  travel  facilities  between  the 
cities  mentioiu'd  is  given,  the  time  statod  for  the  ])assage  being  O', 
days,  divided  as  follows:  Lima  to  Mollendo,  2  days;  Mollendo  to 
.\re(piipa,  V  day;  Arecpiipa  to  La  Paz,  1  day:  La  Paz  to  Atoeha,  2 
days;  Atoeha  to  La  Quiaea  by  stage,  2  days;  La  Quiaea  to  Buenos 
.Vires,  2  days.  This  s<‘luHhde,  of  course,  contemplates  close  connec¬ 
tion  at  junction  ])oints  which  is  not  always  possible.  The  article 
further  states  that  satisfa*  tory  jjrogress  is  being  made  on  the  con¬ 
struction  work  of  the  new  road  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
'Pupiza  and  La  Quiaca,  a  distance  of  (56  miles,  ('apital  is  needed  to 
build  the  final  link  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  a  distance  of 
about  Of)  miles  from  Atoeha  to  Tupiza.-  The  consul  general  of 
BOLIVLV  IN  BABt'ELOXA,  SPAIX,  Don  Alfredo  Sanjines,  was 
recently  decorated  with  the  order  of  fsabel  la  (’atolica,  one  of  the 
distinguished  honors  conferred  by  the  King  of  Spain. 


'Pile  President  of  tlu^  Ki'iuiblic,  in  his  MESS.VdE  lo  the  Xational 
('oiigress  (hdivered  in  Kio  de  flaneiro  on  May  last,  after  referring 
at  h'ligth  to  the  inti'rnational  situation,  stated  that  the  market 
(pK'stion  concerning  YEUB.V  M.V'PE  or  Paraguayan  tea,  which  is 
one  of  the  principal  productions  and  export  products  of  Southern 
Brazil,  had  la'cn  arranged  so  as  to  insure  tlie  continuance,  under 
favorable  conditions,  of  ex|)orts  of  that  important  article  to  .Vrgentine 
and  rruguayan  markt'ts.  'Pile  executive  (luotial  (igures  showing 
that  till'  internal  DEB'P  of  the  lu'public  on  danuary  31,  Iblh. 
aniounti'd  to  S(1 1,13(1  coiitos  (coiito,  |)ap«'r.  ecpials  about  82r)OL  and 
th<*  <'xt('rnal  debt  to  f  1  12,332,'.)(iS  (f  =  84.S(i(l.‘»L  'Phe  President 
informed  tlm  congress  that  the  amount  of  paper  nioin>v  in  circu¬ 
lation  in  Brazil  aggregati's  l,137,r)27  contos  Dr.  Xilo  Pevaiiha 
has  been  appointed  by  Presidi'iit  Wenci'slao  Braz  MINIS'PEU  OK 
h'OBEKlX  BEL.V'PIOXS  of  the  Oovt'rnnn'iit  of  Brazil  to  take  the 
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phico  of  Dr.  Lauro  Miillor,  resignod.  'Flic  now  ininistor  has  sorvocl 
both  ill  tho  Ilonso  and  Sonato  of  tho  National  C'ongross,  was  twice 
{lovornor  of  the  State  of  Kio  do  Janeiro,  is  an  ox-Prosidont  of  tho 

Uopublio,  and  one  of  tho  most  distiii'tnishod  statesmen  of  Brazil. - 

Aecording  to  press  reports  experiments  made  liy  the  Government  in 
WIIEA'r  eiiltnre  showed  that  1  busliel  of  this  firain  sowed  on  specially 
prepared  land  in  Pernamhueo  produced  a  yiidd  of  60  bushels.  In 
the  States  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa  ('atharina  the  yield  of 
wheat  varies,  according  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  from  16  to 
46  bushels  to  the  acre.  During  tlu*  last  seven  years  the  area  in 
Brazil  sown  to  this  cereal  has  greatly  increased,  and  especially  in 
the  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  is  estimated  that  with  this 
increased  acreage  and  the  steady  tendency  towaril  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  in  the  Kepublic,  Brazil  will  in 
the  near  future  be  in  a  position  to  supply  its  local  demands  for 
wheat  and  have  a  surplus  for  export.  The  rise  in  tlui  price  of  this 
cereal  has  stimulated  its  cultivation  on  a  larger  scale  in  Brazil,  and 
may  have  the  effect,  within  the  next  few  years,  of  making  the  Kejniblic 
an  exporter  instead  of  an  importer  of  this  grain.  The  great  indus¬ 
trial  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  which  has  a  pojHilation  of  about  half  a  million, 
has  a  IlYDK()kK.,E(TKI('  PLANT  which  produces  16,()()()  kilowatts. 
Electricity  is  used  at  this  place  for  ligliting  purposes,  industrial 
plants,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  tramway.  The  consul  general 
of  the  I'niti'd  States  in  Kio  d<'  Janeiro  reports  that  IKISII  POTA- 
TOE.S  ar<‘  only  grown  in  Brazil  on  tlie  central  liighlands  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kepublic.  Tlu‘  production  at  the  pn^sent  tim(^ 
however,  is  not  sulliciinit  to  mei't  the  local  demands  of  the  country. 
A  red  varh'ty  <»f  jiotato  thrives  in  some  parts  of  tlie  State  of  Santa 
('atharina.  Imports  of  this  tulx'r  conn*  primipallv  from  Spain, 

Portugal,  and  the  I’nited  States. - Newspaper  reports  are  to  tlie 

effect  that  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  a  large  Brazilian  stiaimship  com¬ 
pany,  has  bought  a  controlling  inti'rist  in  (‘xtensive  GOAL  de|)osits 
i  n  the  State  of  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  propose  to  build  56  kilometers 
of  railway  tJ4.S  miles)  from  tin*  port  of  Xanpieadas  to  thc!  mines, 
thereby  insuring  (piick  and  easy  trans|)ortalion  of  coal  to  the  sea. 
Then;  an*  other  im[)ortant  coal  inim's  being  exploited  at  Arangua, 
State  of  Santa  ('atharina.  The  latter  d(*|)osits  have  been  known 
since  1828,  and  have  been  worked  at  various  tinu's  with  more  or  less 
success.  Kecently  steps  have  beim  taki'ii  to  extract  coal  from  them 
on  a  large  scale.  'I'he  coal  is  said  to  be  of  good  (piality.  One  of  tbe 
main  difficulties,  however,  in  working  the  deposits  commercially  is 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilitiiw  and  tin*  cost  of  getting  the  coal 
to  the  mark(*t.  The  high  prici^s  of  coal  now  prevailing  in  Brazil  have 
induced  capitalists  to  investigate  tlni  feasibility  of  working  some  of 
th(*se  deposits  which  have  long  lain  dormant  because  of  their  inacci^s- 
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sibility. - The  COAL  IMPORTS  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  March,  1917, 

agf^regated  33,228  tons,  27,952  tons  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States  and  5,276  tons  from  Great  Britain.  In  March,  1916,  the  same 
port  imported  67,158  tons,  of  which  34,135  tons  were  from  the  United 

States  and  33,023  tons  from  Great  Britain. - An  executive  decree 

of  April  11,  1917,  authorizes  the  Santos  Dock  Co.  to  build  on  the 
(juays  at  the  port  of  Santos  a  FROZEN  MEAT  WAREHOUSE,  the 

structure  to  cost,  ajiproximately,  $560,000  Uiuted  States  gold. - 

According  to  recently  published  statistics  there  are  48  COTTON 
AND  JUTE  MILLS  in  the  State  of  Silo  Paulo,  with  an  aggregate  of 
11,854  looms  and  341,881  spindles.  The  same  State  has  32  electric 
light  and  pow'cr  plants,  29  of  which  are  hydraulic,  with  a  combined 

generating  capacity  of  72,505  horsepower. - The  President  of  the 

Republic,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  In'  him  on  April  25,  1917, 
has  annulled  the  concession  granted  to  the  Pernambuco  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Co.  for  nonfulfillment  of  tbe  terms  of  the  contract. - Accoial- 

ing  to  a  report  of  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Sao 
Paulo  the  cultivation  of  SUGAR  CANE  was  of  greater  importance 
in  that  commonwealth  in  1825  than  was  the  growing  of  coffee,  the 
(‘xports  of  sugar  at  that  time  representing  50  per  cent  of  the  exports 
of  the  State.  'Phis  industry  has  gradually  fallen  in  importance  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  1915  the  imports  of  sugar  through  the  port  of 
Santos  aggregated  139,723,784  pounds.  Nevertheless,  there  are  15 
sugar  mills  in  the  State  with  a  caj)italization  of  $4,000,000  and  a 
productive  ca])acity  of  about  600,000  sacks  of  132  pounds  each.  The 
sugar  crop  of  that  State  for  1915-16  is  estimated  at  37,620  tons. —  - 
The  Southern  Brazil  Lumber  A  Coloidzation  Co.  have  TIMBER- 
L.VNDS  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  estimated  to  contain 
3,000,000  i)ine  trees. 


'Phe  propos(*d  EXPENSE  Bl  DGE4'  of  the  Government  of  Clule 
for  1918,  sul>mitt(al  by  the  'Prcaisurv  D(*|)arlment  for  the  ctmsidera- 
tion  of  (b(‘  National  ('ongrc'ss,  amounts  to  191,585,100  pesos,  cur- 
natcy  (paper  peso  $0.22),  and  16,111,800  pesos,  gold  (gold  pesi)  = 
$0,365),  made  up  of  tlu'  fidlowing  items:  Dt'|)artment  of  Interior. 
44,155,000  pesos,  currency,  and  116,250  pesos,  gold;  Foreign  Uela- 
lions,  2,210,000  pc'sos,  curitMicv,  and  1,309,000  pesos,  gold;  Justice. 
10,980,000  |)(‘sos,  cuiic'ncy :  Puldie  Instruction.  35,45t),tU)0  pt>si»s, 
currc'iicy,  and  246,000  |)('sos,  gold;  'Preasury,  18.804,61)0  pc'sos,  lair- 
r(‘ncv,  and  39, .560, 000  pesos,  gold;  War,  12,590,000  |)esos,  currency. 
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aiul  251,000  jx'sos,  gold;  Navy,  20,S10,500  pesos,  curmicy,  and  4,2S(),- 
000  pesos,  gold;  Industry,  18,404,000  pesos,  euneney,  and  41,210 
pesos,  gold;  and  Kailways,  3,175,000  pesos,  curreney,  and  1,834 
j)esos,  gold.  In  the  appropriation  for  the  Nav}'  J)ej)artinent  an  item 
of  1,216,000  pesos,  gold,  is  set  aside  for  use  in  the  continuation  of  the 

construction  of  tlie  Talcahuano  Dry  Docks. - Two  NEW  PLTIEI- 

('ATK)NS  have  just  been  founded  in  Santiago,  one  of  which,  entitled 
“El  Guia  de  C'hile”  (Chihain  Guide),  treats  j)rincipally  of  commercial 
and  imlustrial  affairs,  and  the  other,  under  the  name  of  ‘‘Kevista 
Chilena”  (Chilean  Review),  proposes  to  cover  in  an  abridged  form 
the  important  events  hapj)ening  in  the  Republic. —  The  Senate  of 
the  Chilean  Congress  has  aj)proved  a  hill  concerning  the  NA'ITONALI- 
Z.VTIOX  OF  MINING,  and  same  has  l)een  transmitted  to  tlie  House 
of  Di'puties  for  consitleration.  A  hill  which  proposes  to  ameiul  the 
IJ.VNlvING  L.VWS  of  ('bile  has  been  submitted  to  the  National 

('ongress. - Under  date  of  A])ril  24  last  the  President  apjminted  a 

commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  INDUSTRIES  of  the  country  which  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
th(*  iK'cds  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  from  home  j)roduc(U's  supjdies  n(*eded  by  all  d(*part- 

ments  of  the  Govi'inment. - Modi'rn  machim'rv  for  the  working  of 

a  MARBLE^QU.VRRV  has  been  instalhal  at  Vidlenar.  The  first 
CHILEAN  RAILWAY  ('ONGRESS  will  meet  in  Santiago  in  S('p- 

temh(‘r,  1917. - The  Di'partment  of  the  Inti'iior  of  the  Government 

of  ('hil(‘  lias  H'ceived  a  numlx'r  of  bids  conciTiiing  tin*  estahlisliment 
of  a  MARITIME  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVK'E  between 

the  small  jiorts  of  the  soutlnan  part  of  tin*  R(‘})ul)lic. - Steps  hav(* 

h(‘en  taken  to  ('stahlisli  'I'ELEPHO.NE  COMMUNIC.VTION  hetwi'en 
Valdivia  and  Puerto  Montt.  'I'he  new  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
BITLDING  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  tin*  plans  for  which  w(*re  made  by 
Emilio  .lecpiier,  a  Frcmch  architect,  is  nearing  completion.-  'Pin' 
annual  report  of  tin*  rector  of  the  U.N1\  ERSPI'Y  OF  ('HILE  sliows 
that  50  p(‘r  cent  of  the  grailuates  of  the  (‘iigineering  cours(*s  hav(‘ 
entenal  the  (‘inploy  of  tin*  National  (loverniiKMit  witliin  tlie  last  25 
years.  'I'he  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  th(>  ('hilean  Govi'rnment  ('sti- 
niated  the  POPUL.A'PION  of  the  R(‘puhlic  at  the  heginning  of  1917 
at  3,870,022,  as  companal  with  3,249,279  at  the  close  of  1907.  'Plu* 
population  of  the  principal  cities  is  given  as  follows:  .Santiago, 
400,495;  Valparaiso,  207,008;  Concepcion,  70,817;  Antofagasta, 
00,297;  and  Iqiiiipn*,  4t»,2lt).  -.Vccording  to  press  |■(>|)orts  tin* 
.\rgentine  Governnnait  has  ordered  a  trial  shipment  of  .5,000  tons  of 
CHILEA.N  CO.VL  for  use  on  .Argentine  naval  vi'ssels.-  Recent,  sta¬ 
tistics  published  by  the  Government  show  that  shipments  of  (’Ol’PER 
from  the  mines  of  the  Republic  in  1910  aggregatcal  71,310  tons,  or 
M>,259  tons  more  than  in  1915.  'I'he  increased  [irodiiction  during  tin* 
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past  year  was  due  to  the  larj^e  output  of  the  Chuquieainata  and 

'reniente  mines. - Ainonj;  the  important  subjects  considered  at 

the  EXTRA  SESSION  OK  THE  CHILEAN  CONORESS,  which 
met  on  May  9  last,  were  those  relating  to  the  proposed  merchant 
marine,  tlie  estahlishment  of  a  national  department  of  agriculture, 
the  use  of  sjiecialists  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  ceramic  industries  of  tlie 

Repiddie,  and  the  regulation  of  cereal  exports. - The  ERENC'H 

HANK  of  Chile,  with  lieadcpiarters  at  Santiago,  has  been  founded 

witli  a  capital  of  2, ()()(), ()t)t)  pesos,  currency  (paper  peso  =  80.22). - 

During  tlie  first  (piarter  of  1917  the  iiroduction  of  C’lHLEAN 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  aggregated  ir),792,()3()  (piintals  ((piintal  = 
101.4  |)ounds).  The  exports  during  the  same  period  in  1916  were 
Kl, 773,4:14  (piintals. —  The  Frc'sident  of  the  Republic  has  authorized 
the  issuance  of  IRRIOATION  BONDS  to  tlie  amount  of  1,000.000 
('hih'an  gold  jiesos  (gold  pc'so  =  80.365),  the  procei'ds  of  which  are  to 
lie  expended  on  the  irrigation  works  to  lie  const ructinl  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  D('C(‘mh('r  9,  1914. 


A  recent  ex(*cutive  decree  jiresciihi's  that  NA'PION.VL  SILVER 
('OIN  minted  ladore  1911  and  foreign  silver  coins  which  h'gally  cir¬ 
culate  in  till'  R('puhlic,  may  he  exchanged  from  May  1,  1917,  to  April 
30,  191S,  for  Colomhian  or  English  gold.  After  the  last  date  men- 
tioiK'd  the  coins  referred  to  will  cease  to  he  h'gal  tender  in  ('oloni- 
hia.  'Pile  exi)ens(*s  of  tlie  DEPAR'PMENT  OF  BOS'PS  for  the 
fiscal  y(‘ar  h('ginning  March  1.  1917,  and  ending  Fehruarv  2S,  1!HS, 
ari'  estiniat(*d  at  8844,500  gold.  -A  geiu'ral  nqiort  of  the  (ilRAR- 
DOT  RAILWAY  for  1!H6  shows  receipts  8723.238  gold,  and  ex- 

pi'iiditures  8426,808,  or  a  lU't  profit  in  1916  of  8296,430. - The 

(’olomhian  repr(‘sentativ(‘s  of  the  international  commission  for  tin* 
surv(*y  and  jilacing  of  coriK'r  stoiu's  on  the  BOCNDARV  LINE  he- 
twi'cii  ('olomhia  and  Ecuador,  in  conformity  with  article  3  of  the 
treaty  of  .Inly  15,  1916,  will  consist  of  a  jurist,  a  chief  engiiu'er.  a 
s(‘cretary,  and  four  assistant  ('iigineeis.  Five  engineeis  and  a  num- 
her  of  pi'troh'uni  ('xpt'fls  from  the  I'nitt'd  States  ivcently  arrived  at 
('ueuta  with  tlu'  ohjeci  of  studying  tiu'  I’E'PROLEl’M  deposits  in 
tin*  Ih'partiiK'iit  of  Saiilaiuh'r.  'Phe  railroad  from  ('ueuta  to  Mag- 
dahuia,  which  has  laa'ii  niuh'r  construction  for  some  time,  has  just 
hecMi  completed.  \  coni|)any  has  hta'ii  organized  at  Medcdlin  to 
manufa(‘tur('  (WS'POR  OIL  on  a  largt'  scale.  -  I’lnler  an  executive 
decna*  of  .\pril  26  last,  a  commit li'c  has  hei'ii  a|ipointeil  to  arrange 
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for  the  eelehrution  on  .luly  20,  1917,  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  seventh 

AXXIVEKSAKYOFTIIE  IXDEPEXDEXCE  of  the  Kepuhlie. - 

On  April  20  of  the  jiresent  yt'ur  tlie  mint  at  Bogota  ineinerated 
10,7o0,000  pesos  national  eurrenev.  The  total  amount  of  BAXK 
BILLS  destroyed  to  that  date  represents  8.‘17,710,000  pesos  eur- 

reney. - The  Government  has  interjireted  deeree  Xo.  lo,  issued  in 

1914,  eoneerning  duties  on  exports  of  VEGETABLE  IVOR  V  to  a])])ly 

only  to  ivory  nuts  taken  from  Government  lands. - The  legislature 

of  the  Department  of  Bolivar  has  established  a  PEliMAXEXT  EX- 
POSITIOX  of  arts  and  seienees  in  the  city  of  (’artagena.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  jmrehase  of  land  and  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
the  necessary  huildings.  The  exposition  is  to  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  hoard  of  directors  consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  ('artagena,  the  governor  of  the  Dcjiartment  of  Bolivar, 

and  three  dejiuties  elected  by  the  departmental  assembly. - The 

municipal  council  of  Bogota  has  approved  a  plan  under  wliich  an 
annual,  urban  AR('IHTE('TrKAL  PRIZE  of  $1, ()()()  gold  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  tlie  best  building  erected  in  the  city,  the  award  to  he  made 
by  a  hoard  selected  for  that  jiurpose. - The  legislature  of  the  De¬ 

partment  of  Antioquia  has  authorized  the  governor  of  that  Dejiart- 
ment  to  borrow  SI  ,()()(),0()()  gold  for  use  in  the  develojiment  of  a 
syst(*m  of  ROADWAYS.  -  On  March  .‘11  the  fimt  locomotive  of 
tile  PAC'IFK’  RAILWAY  arrived  at  Palmira.  — Statistical  data  for 
191."),  s(‘nt  the  Xational  Govi'rnmeiit  by  the  different  Departments, 
show  tin*  STOC'K  ('EXSl'S  of  tin*  Republic  for  that  yiair  to  havi* 
hci'ii  as  follows:  .Vsses,  i;i.S,f)Sl  inaid;  goats,  1  f);i,S.‘l();  hoi"ses,  ,')2(i,191  ; 
hogs,  711,482;  mules,  200,921;  horned  cattle,  .‘i,0.‘14,.")04,  or  a  total  of 

4,77.j,609  head,  valued  at  S!)!>,t)80,7.Yl  gold. - LABOR  DAY  was 

ccdehratcd  in  Bogota  on  May  I  last  by  jirocessions,  spei'ches,  the* 
comnnuiccment  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge  connecting  the  Belem 
and  Egypt  districts  of  tin*  national  capital,  and  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  a  school  for  the*  children  of  workmen. 


The  Gosta  Rican  [ircss  aimounci's  that  Hurtado  tVi,  ('o.,  a  shipping 
conci-rn  of  Colon,  Panama,  have  leased  fn»m  tln^  Government  of 
Panama  a  2,l)<)()-ton  vessel  formerly  in  use  by  the  Xational  Xaviga- 
tion  (’<».  Tliis  vessel  will  he  run  on  a  regular  schedule'  hctwc'cn 
Limon,  Costa  Rica,  and  Boe-as  del  'I'oro  and  ('olon,  Panama.  In 
future'  ve'ge'tahleiS  anel  eetheir  feiealst  nils  e-an  lee^  e'.\  peerte'el  fre)m  Ceesta 
Rie'ii  eme'e'  a  we'e'k  tee  Panama  anel  thei  Canal  Zeeiie'.  'I'his  XEW 
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MARITIME  SERVICE  will  bo  of  j;roat  bonofit  to  both  of  tho  coun¬ 
trios  inoiitionod. - An  oxooutivo  dooroc  of  May  16  last  ainonds 

artiolo  4  of  tbo  dooroo  of  April  16,  1896,  to  road  as  follows;  “Pass¬ 
ports,  other  than  those  of  an  oHioial  character,  shall  ho  viseod  by  tho 
Department  of  Gohernacion  (Homo  Government),  without  which 

najuisite  they  shall  not  he  valid.” - For  tho  purpose  of  aidiii"  in 

makiiif;  Sunday  a  DAT'  OF  REST  and  healthful  recreation  the  com¬ 
mercial  employees  of  tlie  national  capital  have  taken  steps  looking 
to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  giving  of  public  lectures  in  theaters 

and  balls  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  jH'ople. - 

On  the  19th  of  April  last  the  installation  of  the  justices  of  the 
SUPREME  ('OCRT  of  tho  Government  of  Costa  Rica  took  place  in 
San  dose.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  judges  composing  the  court: 
Ascension  Es<juivel,  Alfonso  dimenoz  Rojas,  dose  Maria  Vargas 
Pacheco,  Alberto  IJrenes  Cordoba,  and  Luis  Davila. -  The  execu¬ 

tive  power  has  decreed  that  pure  hog  LARD,  and  other  similar  lards 
imported  into  the  Republic,  shall  he  a])praised  in  the  customhouse 

until  further  notice  at  the  rate  of  12  centimos  (SO.O06)  per  kilo. - 

'Pile  department  of  fomento  (interior)  of  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica  has  jnddished  statistics  giving  estimates  of  live  of  the  STAPLE 
('ROPS  of  the  country  for  1917,  as  follows:  Corn.  602,789  bushels; 
beans,  157,014  hushels;  potatoes,  130,504  bushels;  rice,  5,131,600 
pounds;  and  yucca  (a  kind  of  sweet  potato),  2,468,3t)0  pounds.  The 
supply  of  these  products  on  hand  is  estimated  at  444,862  hushels  of 
corn,  73,942  hushels  of  beans,  101,695  hushels  of  potatoes,  1,721,800 
pounds  of  rice,  and  4,172,800  janmds  of  yucca.  Cal(ndati(*ns  are 
given  showing  an  estimated  surplus  of  246,026  hushels  of  corn  and 
lit, 162  Imshels  of  beans.  The  consumption  of  (lour  in  the  Republic, 
all  of  which  is  imported,  is  estimated  at  14,330,045  pounils.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  140,000  children  in  the  country  who  raise  their 
own  crops,  and  300,000  persons  who  are  both  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  60,000  of  whom  live  in  cities  and  towns,  d'he  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  ('osta  Rica  is  given  as  42,855.  During  the  (imt  part  of  the 
present  ymir  steps  were  taken  by  a  number  of  the  lumber  dealers 
and  owiK'rs  of  timherlands  in  Costa  Rica  to  increase  the  EXPORTS 
OF  MAHOGANY  AND  CEDAR  LOGS  in  order  to  profit  from  the 
ris(^  in  tln^  prici^  of  these  woods  in  tlie  markets  of  the  United  States. 
.V  largi'  |)art  of  the  cedar  and  mahogany  exported  from  the  Republic 
comes  from  tlie  Provinci*  of  Guauacaste,  and  is  very  desirable 
Ix'cause  of  its  (^xc(‘lk'nt  (piality.  Recently  a  representative  of  the 
Mi'xican  'I'rading  ('o.,  a  linn  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  timber 
from  the  .\tlanti<'  coast  of  ('osta  Rica,  visiti'd  San  tlose  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  contracting  witli  owners  of  timherlands  in  the  .Vtlantic  coast 
section  of  tin*  country,  'fliis  company  is  ivported  to  have  chartered 
four  fri'ight  stennn'rs  to  make  weekly  sailings  hi'tween  ('osta  Rican 
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1111(1  rnited  States  ports,  and  has  jilaniu'd  to  sail  with  tlie  first  cargo 
of  tinih(*r  in  dune  of  the  jireseiit  year.  The  eoinpany,  which  is  offer¬ 
ing  SI. ‘20  a  day  and  board,  is  said  to  liave  employed  a  large  mimher 

of  woodcutters  to  get  out  timber  for  these  shipments. - According 

to  press  reports  there  is  an  active  DKMANl)  FOR  LABOR  in  (\)sta 
Rica  at  the  present  time,  men  lieing  iie<‘ded  to  work  in  the  manga- 
nes(‘  and  other  mines,  the  lumber  eamjis,  the  railroads,  the  farms, 
and  in  industrial  enterprises. 


Tile  House  of  Deputii's  of  the  ('uhan  (\)ngress  has  voted  the 
APRROPRIATIOX  OF  SdO, ()()(), ()()()  n'cmniuended  in  President 
M(‘nocal’s  nu'ssage  of  May  20  last.  Authority  is  given  for  the 
issuance  of  treasury  bonds  in  thna*  s(‘ri('s  of  i?! (),()()(), ()()()  eaeli,  the 
])roceeds  of  tin*  first  sc'ries  to  b(*  us(*d  for  military  purposes,  those  of 
the  s(“eond  seri(“s  for  the  licpiidation  of  treasury  obligations  or  in- 
debtialness,  and  those  of  th(>  third  series  for  jmblie  works  and  the 
development  of  tin*  resoure(*s  of  the  country.  Amortization  is 
provided  for  in  a  period  of  12  years  from  danuary,  1918.  'Phe  bonds 
may  be  negotiated  in  the  New  York  and  London  markets.  The 
original  estimate  of  tin*  SlXi-VR  PRODITTION  of  ('uba  for  1910 
17  was  in  exei'ss  of  400, ()()()  tons.  A  revis(‘d  estimati*,  which  takes 
into  eoiisidoration  losses  of  sugar  cam*  by  fin*  and  from  otlu*r  causi's, 
gives  the  probable  output  at  from  2,800,000  to  2,8.")0,000  tons.  At 
fin*  beginning  of  .bun*  tin*  four  w(*st(*rn  Provine(*s  of  the  Ki'publie 
had  manufaetur(*d  1,77"), 000  tons;  ('amagu(*y,  200,000  tons;  and 
()ri(*nf(!,  400,000  tons.  If  is  pr(*dict<*d  that  tin*  w<*stern  Provinces, 
during  tin*  season,  will  produce  an  additional  amount  of  sugar  of 
from  .o0,000  to  7o,000  tons,  ('amaguey  o0,000  tons,  and  ()ri(*nf(* 
2.o0,000  tons,  or  a  total  (*s(imaf(*d  produc(i(»n,  und(*r  tin*  most  favor- 
abb*  circunistanc(*s,  of  a  littb*  ov(*r  2,8.oO,000  tons.  -'Pln^  Fnglish 
steam(*r  .Uiitpia  r<*c<*nfly  brought  from  India  77,000  sacks  of  RK'F 
for  distribution  in  llabana,  Matanzas,  and  ('ard(*nas.  A  ('uban 
I.NSrR.Wt'F  com|)any  (*ntitl(*d  “Seguro  I'nion  llispano  Ann*ri- 
cano,”  organi/.(*d  sonn*  linn*  ago  in  llabana,  hasa  c.apifal  of  $2,000,000 
in  prcf(*rr(*d  stock  and  $2,000,000  in  common  stock.  A  m(*dical- 
siirgical  .Nl'R.SLNti  IIO.MF  is  soon  fo  la*  op(*n(*d  at  Nin^va  (Jerona, 
Isle  of  Pitn*s,  und(*r  tin*  din*clion  of  Mrs.  A.  S.  Palnn*r.  'Pbe  insfi- 
tulion  will  b(*  known  as  tin*  “Palmer  .Nursing  llonn*.”  ,\  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  tin*  exemption  of  customs  duti(*s  on  macbiin*ry  imported 
into  tin*  Republic  for  use  in  t  in*  mannfacturi*  of  'Pl'RPl'iN'PI  N 10 
has  bc(*fi  introduc(*d  int(t  the  Cuhan  (!ongr(*ss.  'Pin*  manufactun^ 
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of  this  oloorosin  is  a  now  industry  in  Cuba,  started  rooontly  ])y  Anior- 
ican  capitalists  onjiaijod  in  this  husinoss  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
who,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  found  that  the 
|)ine  trees  on  the  Isle  of  Pines  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  turpentine. - The  FOOD  (X)MMISSION  of  the  (hd)an 

Government  reeently  reeeived  a  large  consignment  of  Hour,  which 
was  distributed  among  the  bakers  of  the  national  capital  at  cost  for 
tlie  |)urpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply  bread  to  consumers  at  rea¬ 
sonable  |)rices.  — From  lSt)i)  to  lt)17  the  annual  KEVENl’ES  i)f 
the  Uepublic  increased  from  .?! 7, .‘185,5)05,  to  844,45)8,708.--  - 
Statistics  show  that  in  15)16  the  imports  of  VANILLA  into  Cuba 
aggregated  ;i,:i21  kilos,  ^^^ule  the  best  vanilla  known  to  commerce 
comes  from  Mexico,  pensons  who  have  grown  the  vanilla  tu-cbitl  and 
tested  the  “vaiullin”  properties  of  its  beans  in  Cuba,  believe  that  the 
('iiban  grown  vaih'ty  eipials  that  obtained  in  Mexico,  and  that  the 
Ke  )ub!ic  of  (Xiba  cou'd  easily  become  a  vanilla-])roducing  country 
with  an  out|mt  large  enough  to  supply  the  local  demands  and  leave 
a  suri)lus  for  e\|)ort.  According  to  press  reports  a  PFTKOLFl'M 
w('ll  of  the  Cnion  Oil  Co.,  which  formerlj-  pnxluced  15  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  by  pumping,  (lowed  at  the  rate  of  200  barrels  a  day  after  it 
was  d('e[)ened,  or  “shot,  ’’  by  powerful  ex|)losives.  Oil  pipes  are  being 
laid  from  tlie  wells  to  distributing  jioints  where  the  oil  can  he  refined 
iind  utilized  for  industrial  purposes.  A  new  HIGHWAY,  or 
calzada,  is  being  built  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  by  the  Government  of 
Cnba,  from  San  Francisco  Heights  to  Nueva  Gerona.  -The  de¬ 
partment  of  sanitation  has  established  in  the  city  of  llabana  a  special 
1  )1.S!*FN.S.VK Y  for  indigent  children  who  are  snlfering  with  diseases 
of  th('  eye.  'Pile  organizing  committee  of  the  FOrK'lTl  INTFK- 
.N.V'PlON.Mi  MFiDlCAL  CONGlvFSS,  which  is  to  meet  in  llabana 
during  lh(‘  .s(>cond  half  of  December.  15)17,  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  Congress. 


On  .Vugnst  16  next  a  SCHOOL  EXPOSTPION  will  be  hehl  at 
Moca  unih'r  (he  direction  of  the  provincial  board  of  education. 

'Pli(>  Municipal  Board  of  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  has  olfered  two 
prizi^s,  OIK'  of  whicli  will  lie  awarded  to  the  tobacco  grower  pnxlucing 
(li(>  best  (piality  of  h'af  'I'OB.Vt '('(),  and  the  other  to  the  agriculturist 
who  ol)(ains  the  highest  yield  of  half  tobacco  to  the  acre.  According 
to  press  reports  (In'  .\merican  minister  to  the  Dominican  Uepublic 
nauintly  stated  that  investigations  show  that  an  opportunity  now 
exists  in  that  country  for  .Guericau  (inns  to  engage  in  the  tobacco 
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business  which,  horetofon*,  has  been  largely  controlled  by  German 
afjents.  Tobacco  in  the  Dominican  Re[)ublic  is  grown  by  nearly  all 
farmers,  who  generally  cultivate  it  as  a  side  crop  and  who  do  not 
make  a  specialty  of  growing  the  same.  In  normal  times  tobacco  is 
purchased  from  tlie  planters  by  agents,  who  issue  due  hills  for  same 
and  redeem  them  in  cash  after  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 
In  the  past  Dominican  tobacco  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  hut  this 
market  is  at  present  practically  closed.  Within  the  last  few  months 
a  syndicate  has  been  organized  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  furnish  Do¬ 
minican  leaf  tobacco  to  Spanish  tobacco  manufacturers.  Shipments 
have  been  sent  there  for  trial,  and,  if  satisfactory,  orders  for  tobacco 
will  be  placed  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  syndicate  imports  leaf 
tobacco  in  considerable  quantities  from  Brazil  and  the  Philippine 

Islands. - Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the 

n<‘w,  two-story  concrete  CTSTOMIIOUSE  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  completed  and 

ready  for  (tccupancy  at  an  early  date. - The  municipal  council  of 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  has  jiassed  an  ordinance  regulating  the  sale 

of  CHARCOAL  and  staple  food  products. - Announcement  is 

made  by  the  Dominican  press  that  a  GUIDE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  that  country,  will 
soon  be  n^ady  ff)r  distribution.  The  book  will  contain  a  history 
of  the  Republic  from  its  establisbment  to  the  present  time,  important 
data  concerning  the  Provinces  and  municipalities,  and  useful  popular 
information  in  tlie  fields  of  sci(*nce  and  literature.  The  book  will 
contain  a  map  of  the  R(*pul)lic,  a  map  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  of  the  highways  ent(‘ring  same,  engravings  of  notable  men,  and 
repres(*ntative  vi(*ws  of  the  country.-  An  AGRICULTURAL 
A.S.SOCIATIGN  has  f)een  organiz(*d  at  Pena,  Province  of  Puerto 
Plata,  with  the  obji'ct  of  developing  agriculture  and  looking  aft(T 
th<^  interests  of  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  Republic.-  The 
OSA.MA  BRHKiE,  over  the  river  of  the  same  name  near  its  moutli 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  opimed  to  public  traffic  early  iti 
May  last.  The  first  bridge  ov(‘r  tb(^  Ozama  River  was  complete<I 
in  but  was  washed  away  in  IKIMI.  The  mw  structure,  whic.li 

cost  .?  170,000,  puts  the  capital  of  th('  Rcipublic  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  contitry.  During  th(^  rainy  s('ason 
tin*  Gzama  River  is  navigable  2~>  kilometers  above  its  moufli,  tiot- 
wit hstanding  its  swift  current  »»f  ov(U‘  H  kiloimOi'Ts  an  hour. 

Tin*  communal  laaird  «»f  lia  Roinaiia,  in  com|>lianc(!  with  ati  order 
from  the  d(‘parttiient  of  war  and  marim^,  lias  rendenal  a  r(^port  to  the 
governor  of  the  Provimai  of  Si^ybo,  stating  that  th('  PUBLIC 
WORKS  urgently  needed  in  La  Romaiia  an^  a  highway  from  Si^ybo 
to  Higuey,  a  wharf  and  port  improvements,  a  jail,  anil  feleplione 
communication  fietwecn  .Mae,oris  and  Higuey. 


Uiidor  th<*  name  of  ‘‘Orioiitalista  del  Piehinolia”  (Orientalists  of 
Piehineha)  a  society  of  young  men  lias  been  organized  in  Quito  for 
the  puriiose  of  undertaking  the  (X)L()N1ZATI()N  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Republic.  The  by-laws  of  the  society  have  been  formulated, 
adopted  by  the  organization,  and  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
the  Republic  for  his  approval.  The  municipal  council  of  Ambato 
has  divided  that  municipality  into  two  parts  or  I'RBAN  PARISHES 
known  as  Julio  Fernandez  and  Dr.  Adriano  Montalvo. - The  inau¬ 

guration  of  the  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATORY  at  Rio- 
bamba,  situated  on  lands  belonging  to  the  municipality  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city  proper,  recently  took  place  with  ajijiropriati' 
ceremonies.  The  building  erected  is  of  the  Tuscan  style,  and  the 
grounds  contain  a  beautiful  garden  inclosed  by  an  artistic  iron  fence. 
The  observatory,  which  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  is  eipiipixul  with  modern  instruments  and  appliances  of  the  latest 
patterns,  and  is  prepared  to  render  valuable  services  to  the  Republic 

in  this  particular  branch  of  scientific  observation. - The  executive 

power  has  authorized  the  director  of  schools  of  Guayaquil  to  order 
abroad  the  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  in  that  city  along  the  most  approved  lines  of  sanitary 
engineering,  scientifically  arranged  and  eijuipped  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  for  imparting  instinct  ion.-- — At  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  at  Guayacjuil  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued 
a  decree  regulating  some  of  the  sections  of  the  TARIFF  LAW  and 
recpiiring  importers  in  the  Provinces  of  El  Oro,  Guayas,  Los  Rios, 
Manabi,  and  Esrneraldas  to  submit  their  customs  pa{X‘rs  within  two 
days  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  the  customhouse.  Importers  not 
included  in  the  Provinces  mentioned  have  seven  days  in  which  to  file 
their  pajx'rs.  After  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  taking  the  goods  out 
of  the  customhouse  has  expired,  the  Government  will  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  damages  to  same.  Failure  to  remove  the  goods  in  due  time 
wiU  subject  them  to  sale  at  public  auction,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  excess  of  the  duties  and  other  ex|xmses  will  be  deposited  in  a  bank 
and  retained  there  until  it  is  withdrawn  by  its  lawful  owners  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws  of  Ecuador. - An  executive  decree,  issued  during 

the  latter  part  of  March  of  the  present  year,  fixes  80  as  the  number  of 
cadets  who  shall  be  allowed  to  study  in  the  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

at  Quito. - Seventy  laborers  recently  set  out  from  Cuenca  with 

mining  machinery  for  Indanza,  Province  of  the  Orient,  to  be  used  in 
working  the  PL.i\.CER  MINES  of  that  vicinity  belonging  to  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Auriferous  Society. - The  superior  board  of  public  instruc- 
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tioii  has  just  ostahlislu'd  a  chair  of  DENTAL  Sl.'RGEEY  in  the  I'ni- 

versitv  at  Quito. - ‘‘El  (iloho,”  a  daily  paper  of  liahia  do  ('aracas, 

piddishcs  the  by-laws  of  the  society  for  the  PROTECTION  OF 
AORKT’LTCRlSTSof  tlie  canton  of  Chone.  Tins  society  was  orjtan- 
i/.«‘d  for  the  purpose  of  developinjt  ajtricidture  in  tliat  ])art  of  the 
Republic,  and  its  by-laws  have  been  submitted  t(»  the  approval  of  the 
ox(^cutive  power. 


A  decree  of  the  National  C'onjtress  of  May  24  last  declares  (leneral 
Mariano  Suraiio  and  General  Maiuud  I)uart<‘,  respectively,  elected 
liist  and  seet)nd  VICE  PRESIDENTS  fdesiijnates]  of  tlie  R(‘|)ub- 
lic.  — On  April  ;i(),  1P17,  tlni  NATIONAL  CONGRESS,  sitting;  in 
re<rular  session,  adjourned.  -  -On  the  24th  of  April  of  the  currtMit 
year  tin*  ('oiiftress  of  Guatemala  approved  the  GENERAL  EX¬ 
PENSE  BCDGET  of  the  National  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  lt)17,  ttt  June  JO,  lOlS,  amountinf;  to  ()4,7S(),0.')7  pi'sos  cur¬ 
rency  (|)ap(‘r  p(‘so  e(pials  about  S().()25),  made  uj)  of  the  followinj; 
items:  Ih'partimuit  of  interior  and  justice,  7,04S,.S67  pesos;  foreijtn 
relations,  J.S7o,J16;  treasury,  4,770,702;  pidilic  cnalit,  2J,1J!»,14,S; 
fonu'Uto  (encoura{t<‘ment ),  7,1 41  ,!)J0;  war,  10, .410,707;  piddic  instruc¬ 
tion,  7,704,470;  and  misc<‘llam'ous  ex[)(*nses,  780,707  pesos. - The 

chief  executive  was  authorized  by  the  National  ('ongr<‘ss  in  the  latter 
part  of  April  of  tin*  |)r<“s<>jit  year  to  contract,  during;  the  nna'ss  of 
the  two  liouses,  LOANS,  licpiidati^  oblijjations,  iiufiose  taxi's,  amend 
tariffs,  modify  budfti'ts,  and  to  do  wliatever  lie  may  d(Han  I'xjiedient 
for  the  economic  IxOterimuit  of  tln^  condition  of  the  country  and  for 
the  d<*finit<*  settleimuit  of  th<i  public  debt.  The  president  is  nxpiinal, 
how<!V<!r,  to  advisii  the  coiiftrc'ss  at  its  next  session  of  th<^  use  made  of 
the  authority  j^ranteil  to  liim  by  the  National  (^iiifiress  eoneerniiifj; 
the  finances  of  the  nation.  With  the  object  of  doiiif;  everythiiif; 
iKicessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  EXPOSmON  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  PRODCCTS,  which  will  lx-  held  in  tlx>  city  of  Guati'inala 
duriii};  tlx-  Feasts  of  Minerva,  Presidiuit  Manmd  Estraila  ('abri'ra  has 
ap[)ointe(l  a  commission  of  six  persons,  com|x»s(*d  of  the  secretary  of 
fonumto  (promotion),  chairman,  the.  dir<!ctor  {t<UHM-al  of  af;ricultur<i, 
and  Messrs.  Pedro  Anuiales,  V^icmibi  Morahis  lyipeiz,  Fmaiando  (’ruz, 
and  Eduardo  Castellanos.  As  fibrous  and  ole.ajtinous  plants  and 
plants  e()utainin^  tamdn  and  dyes  constitute  oix^  of  tlx^  most  promi¬ 
nent  fi«‘lds  of  encoura^'ixm'iit  for  tlx^  ajtricultural  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country,  tlx^  (exhibits  will  Ix^  made  up  larjtvdy  of 
plants  of  this  kimi  and  of  usefid  articles  manufactured  in  (iiiatiMnala 
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out  of  saino.  The  ajrricultunil  aud  horticultural  scliools  of  tho  Gov- 
oriinuMit  will  have  oxhihits  iu  each  of  the  capitals  of  the  Departments. 
'Pile  prizes  offered  exhibitors  who  participate  iu  the  exposition  are  to 

he  awarded  by  a  special  board  appointed  for  that  purpose. - Ac- 

c(U’dins>:  to  a  report  of  tlie  department  of  treasury  and  public  credit 
for  the  year  the  expenses  of  the  Government  agpv^ated  91 
2SS  pes(*s  currency,  distributed  as  follows;  Interior  and  justice,  9,136,- 
472;  foreign  relations,  434,876;  treasury,  6,251,264;  fomento  (pro¬ 
motion),  1  ,S23,S1S;  war,  20,669,994;  pu])lic  instruction,  7,264,461; 
exchaiifre  (])r«'mium  on  jjidd  and  silver',  34,612,867;  piddic  credit, 
6,747,333;  telegrapli  and  teleplioues,  4,084,333;  department  of  ])osts, 
1,268,288;  and  miscellaneous,  689,426  pesos.  — In  the  conservation 
and  repair  of  PL’BLIG  BribDlNGS  tlic  Xathmal  Government  ex- 
peiuleil  116,119  pesos  currency  in  1916.  Durinj;  the  same  year  the 
national  MINT  coined  4,000,000  pieces  of  co])per  of  the  tlenomination 
of  26  centavos  each.  Tins  ((uantity,  plus  the  800,000  pieces  coined 
iu  ltd 6,  makes  the  numl)er  of  copper  coins  in  circulation  in  the  Bc- 
])ublic,  4,800,000. —  The  National  Government  has  arranjrcd  for  the 
redemption  of  the  OTTSTANDING  BANK  NGTKS  of  the  6,000,- 
000  iH'sos  issue  made  by  the  bank  committee  iu  1898  uiuler  a  guar¬ 
anty  of  the  State.  Durinjr  the  last  two  years  396,843  pesos  of  these 
bills  have  been  redeemed. 


'Phc!  Pr('sid(Mit  of  the  Rcpid)lic  has  appointed  Edmond  Dupuv 
SEdlETAUY  OK  PI  BLIC  WORKS  and  agriculture  to  take  the 
places  of  Etienne  Magloire,  resigned.  -'Phe  one  hundred  and  four¬ 
teenth  annivemary  of  the  adoption  of  the  HAITIAN  FLAG  was 
held  throughout  the  Republic  on  May  18  last.  It  was  on  that  date 
in  1803,  under  the  presidency  of  .luan  dacobo  Dessalines,  that  the 
Gongress  of  Haiti  enacted  a  law  prescribing  that  the  national  emblem 
shall  consist  of  two  horizontal  stripes,  one  blue  and  the  other 

red. - On  May  1,  It)  17,  L.VBOR  DAY  was  celebrated  in  Haiti. 

In  Port  an  Prince  the  celebration  t*)ok  the  form  of  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  exhibits  of  llowei*s  and  vegetables,  a  simulated  battle  with 
llowei-s,  and  a  military  paradi'.  'Ph(>  President  of  the  Republic,  his 
cabinet,  and  high  ollicials  of  the  Government  participated  in  the 
exercises.  Six  prizes,  consisting  of  sullicient  seed  to  plant  a  fanega 
(1.6!)  acres)  of  land,  were  awarded  t»>  farmei's  having  the  best  ex¬ 
hibits  of  vc'getables  and  flowers  from  the  (lifTerent  agricultural 
H'gions  of  tlu'  Rc'public.  .Additional  prizes  of  190  and  200  gourdes, 
resj)(*ctiv(dy,  will  Ix^  given  to  the  agriculturists  referretl  to  who  har- 
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vest  the  largest  and  best  crops  from  the  seeds  awarded  to  them. - 

The  (h'cree  of  September  17,  1913,  concerning  the  exclusive  SALE 
OF  STAMPS  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  permit  the  sale  of  stam])s  in  the  postal  agencies  of  the  principal 
districts  of  the  country,  at  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
and  by  persons  authorized  to  vend  same  by  the  President  of  Haiti.-  - 
The  Government  has  issued  an  order  recjuiring  the  CENSORING 

OF  CABLES  and  wireless  messages  sent  to  foreign  countries. - 

According  to  an  executive  decree  the  amount  of  the  EXPENSE 
Bl'DGET  of  the  National  Government  for  April,  1917,  was  392,184 
jiaper  gourdes  (paper  gourde  =  $0,183)  and  106,578  gold  gourdes 

(gold  gourde  =  $0.25). - The  National  Congress,  convoked  under  an 

executive  decree  of  September  22,  1916,  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  a  NEW  CONSTITUTION  prepared  by  the  council  of  state, 

met  at  Port  au  Prince  on  April  19  last. - The  establishment  of 

branches  of  the  PEDAGOGIC  SOCIETY  of  Port  au  Prince  in  the 
different  educational  centei-s  of  the  Republic  has  been  an  ellicient 
means  of  encouraging  instruction  throughout  the  country.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  branches  already  in  operation  in  tlu^  Mirahalis  district, 
branches  were  recently  opened  at  Leogane,  Grand-Goave,  and  Petit- 

Goave. - According  to  the  national  press  the  Haiti  Fihn  Co.  of 

New  York  has  been  organized  to  exhibit  MOVING  PICTURES  in 

the  Republic. - On  April  1 1  last  an  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS 

was  held  throughout  the  Nation.  Of  the  successful  candidates,  nine 
have  held  cabinet  positions,  seven  are  lawyers,  two  former  members 
of  the  Senate,  five  former  members  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  two  are 
engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  three  an^  generals,  one  is  a  physi¬ 
cian,  one  a  former  attorney  general  of  the  Republic,  and  one  is  a 
student  of  and  a  graduate  in  political  science.— — A  well  eipiippcd 
.VGRICULTLTIAL  SCHOOL,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Emil 
Jeannot,  was  recently  organized  at  Charpentier. — — A  modern  bath¬ 
ing  house  is  being  erected  at  the  HOT  SPRINGS  at  Pont  Beudet. 
The  waters  of  these  springs  are  said  to  possess  to  a  high  degree* 
curativ'e  properties,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases. 


HONDURAS 


A  hill  has  been  suhmitt<*d  to  the  National  Congress  wliich  contains 
provision  for  the  aholishm<*nt  of  the  AGU.VRDl  EN'PE  Oil  .\1X)OHOIj 
MONOPOLY  in  Honduras,  and  provides  for  the  lev*ying  of  tax(*s 
upon  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  upon  the  manufac.ture  of  Ix'verages 
which  hav'c  it  as  a  basis.  Kules  and  rc'gulations  have  been  issued 
governing  the  transaction  of  husiiu'ss  and  the*  maintenance  of  order 
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on  trains  of  tho  TELA  RAILROAD.  Tho  freight  and  passenger 
tariff  of  tliis  road,  reeentlv  approved  b}’  the  President  of  the  Re])id)lic, 

lias  also  been  published. - A  law  enacted  by  the  National  Congress 

and  duly  promulgated  by  the  Executive  power  establishes  two 
fll'DKTAL  OEKK'ES  or  courts,  presided  over  by  a  civil  and  criminal 

judge,  respectively,  in  the  municipality  of  Tegucigalpa. - Inasmuch 

as  the  sale  of  LIQUORS  of  all  kinds  in  places  where  agriculture, 
mining,  and  railroading  are  carried  on  has  repeatedly  occasioned 
disorders,  the  National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  on 
and  after  April  1,  1917,  private  persons  or  companies  from  selling 
such  drinks  at  the  places  referred  to.  Infringements  of  the  law  are 
])unishahle  by  line  and  imprisonment. —  -Pedro  Pacheco  Bogran  of 
San  Pedro  Sula,  De])artment  of  (’ortes,  has  obtained  a  concession 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  and  the  establishment  of  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  CASTOR  OIL  in  the  Departments  of  Cortes, 

Santa  Barbara,  Yoro,  Atlantida,  and  Colon. - Due  to  the  success  of 

the  process  employed  by  Antonio  Bermudez  in  the  preservation  of 
BANANAS  for  food  in  a  crystallized  form,  the  chief  executive  has 
gi'anted  him  a  concession  to  establish  saitl  industry  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Republic  and  to  conduct  same  in  one  or  more  factories 

for  a  period  of  five  years. - The  National  Congress  has  caused 

to  he  <lesigned  a  GOLD  MEDAL  weighing  1  ounce  and  having 
on  the  obverse  side  the  national  coat  of  arms  between  flags,  the 
blue  and  white  colors  of  which  will  he  formed  by  sapphires  and 
diamonds,  surrounded  by  the  following  inscriptions:  “Concordia” 
(concord),  ‘‘Orden”  (order),  “Paz”  (peace),  and  “Progreso”  (])rog- 
ress).  'I'he  reverse  side  will  have  the  following  inscription  be¬ 
tween  olive  and  laurel  wreathes:  “El  Congreso  Nacional,  en  nombre 
del  pueblo  hondureno,  al  Sr.  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Bertrand,  Presi- 
dente  de  la  Repiiblica.  li)l  l-lf)17.  ”  (The  National  Congress,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Honduran  people,  to  Dr.  Francisco  Bertrand,  President 
of  the  Re])ublic.  1911-1917.)  The  medal  is  to  be  delivered  to  tbe 
executive  by  a  committee  of  five  deputies  on  October  9  next,  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Dr.  Bertrand,  in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Honduran 
people  for  the  just  and  able  manner  in  whicl\  he  has  ]K‘rformed  the 
delicate  and  trying  duties  of  Ids  high  oflice.  -  (lOLD-BEARlNG 
SANDS  of  good  (piality  are  known  to  exist  in  the  bed  of  the  Patuca 
River,  d'his  stream  is  tin*  longest  of  any  of  t lie  rivers  of  Honduras 
wliicli  run  exclusively  througli  Honduran  territory,  its  ap|)roximate 
lengtli  being  5‘J~}  kilometers.  Many  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  this 
river  in  the  Department  of  Olam-ho  are  known  to  contain  auriferous 
sands.  'I'he  Patuca  River  can  la'  navigated  from  its  mouth  to  the 
city  of  diiticalpa,  about  .’f.*)!)  kilometers.  ’Phe  forests  along  the  banks 
of  th('  river  contain  large  ipiantities  of  mahogany,  cedar,  Santa  Maria 
wood,  rosc'wood,  piiu*,  and  rubber  trees. 


Tho  AGKAKIAX  COMMISSION  of  the  National  Govoriimout  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  has  been  reorganized  and  the  secretary  of  fomento 

made  chairman  of  the  saim*. - Tlie  M(‘xican  Government  ha's 

prohibited  PEARL  FISHING  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  tlu' 
spawning  season,  that  is  to  say,  until  after  September  :50  next.  -  A 
police  MOTORCYCLE  CORPS  has  been  organized  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  speed  n'gulations  of  the  national  capital 

by  automobile  drivers. - The  Government  of  the  State  of  Coahuila 

proposes  to  establish  a  TELEPHONE  system  connecting  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth  with  the  capital  of  the  State.  A  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  meteorological  observatory  and  an  agricultural 

school  are  also  to  be  maintainc'd  by  the  State. - The  labor  unions 

are  cooperating  with  the  secretary  of  comtn(*rce  and  labor  of  the 
Mexican  Government  in  the  prej^aration  of  a  (’Ol)E  OF  L.VWS 

which  will  carry  out  the  labor  provisions  of  the  new  constitution. - 

('ongress  has  select(‘d,  in  accordance  with  the  ])rovisions  of  the  now 
constitution,  the  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  as 
follows:  Victoriano  Pimentel,  Agustin  Urdapilleta,  Santiago  Mar¬ 
tinez  *\Jomia,  Manuel  E.  Cruz,  Enrique  Moreno,  AlV)erto  M.  Gonzalez, 
Enrique  (iarcia  Parra,  Enri(|ue  M.  de  los  Rios,  Augustin  del  Valle, 

Enrique  ('olunga,  and  Jos6  E.  Truchuelo. - Under  the  auspices  of 

Secretary  Pani  of  the  department  of  commerce  of  the  Mexican  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS  was  opened  in  the  City  of 

Mexico  on  June  21  last. - The  plan  adopted  for  the  inqmm'inent 

of  the  port  of  PROGRESO,  Yucatan,  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
§7,000,000  American  gold.  -  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL  for  teacbers 
was  opened  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara  on  June  2,  1917.  -The  Gulf 
Mail  Steamship  (’o.  of  San  Francisco,  (’ah,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  establish  a  rc'gular  STEAMER  SERVK.TO 
between  that  port  and  Manzanillo,  Guay  mas,  Mazatlan,  TojxJo- 
bampo,  and  other  points  on  the  west  coast.  The  n(*w  liiu^  will  carry 
the  mails  f)f  tlx*  Mexiean  Governmtuit  free.  J'h(‘  Mexican  Govi'in- 
rnent  has  granted  a  12  months’  concession  for  the  exploitation  of 

(y'lIICLE  on  o0,000  acres  of  land  in  the  'rerritory  of  (Quintana  Ron.  - 

A  detailed  study  of  the  FAUNA  AND  FLORA  of  Mexico  is  to  he 
made  by  .scientists  und(?r  tlx*  dir(*ction  of  tlx^  de[)artment  of  fomen¬ 
to. - 'i'he  liUREAU  OF  LAIU)R  of  the  d(‘partm(‘nt  of  commence 

and  industry  has  been  divided  into  the  following  sectiotis:  Statistics 
aixl  publication,  pnttection  of  laborers,  insp(‘ction,  (unployment,  and 
administration.  A  legal  departnx-nt,  having  charge  of  mattiTs 
affecting  labor,  is  also  to  be  (‘stablished.  According  to  pn'ss 
reports  a  New  V'ork  eom|)any  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of 
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.S1(),(H)(),()0()  to  (levolop  the  01 1^  ri'sourcos  of  the  States  of  Veracruz, 

Tainaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Tabasco. - The  conj^ress  of  TEX- 

TILE  WORKERS  of  the  State  of  Puebla,  which  adjourned  on  May  1 
last,  secured  an  increase  of  wages  to  day  workers  of  40  ]>er  cent,  and 
to  piece  workei's  of  4o  per  cent. - Orders  have  been  issued  pro¬ 

hibiting  the  exportation  of  FOODS  of  prime  necessity,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ti(‘ld  peas,  until  after  the  gathering  of  the  coming  iiarvest. - 

The  industrial  schools  of  Merida,  State  of  Yucatan,  recently  held  an 

EXPOSTITON  of  article's  made  in  these  schools  by  students. - An 

im])ortant  de'posit  of  ('OAL  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  near 
Honey,  a  railwav  station  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  not  far  from  the 

('ity  of  Mexico. - Applications  have  been  made  to  the  secretary  of 

fomento  for  ])ermission  to  exjiloit  (U’ANO  dejwsits  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  to  construct  a  cold-storage  plant  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
(California,  and  to  install,  iji  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  plants  for 

treating  ores. - The  President  of  Mc'xico  has  engagetl  Robert 

Ri-ueri',  an  efliciency  expert  formerly  conm'cti'd  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  assist  in  the  REORGANIZATION 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Mexican  Government. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  National  ('ongress  tlie  proposed  EXPENSE  lU’DGET  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  for  IhlT,  the  items  of  which  are  as  folk)ws: 
lj<'gislative  department,  S2t),()1.4;  interior  (.gohernacion),  ?107,Sl)o; 
|)()lice,  Sol 0,2.47:  justice  ami  charity,  .?4S,r)27 ;  war  and  marine, 
•'?327,4.')():  treasury  and  public  credit,  .SOOl  ,()14;  fomento  and  public 
works,  $171,0.47);  foreign  relations,  $(>4, 01.4;  public  instruction, 
.$102,7()2;  judicial  department.  .$02, .400;  and  unforeseen  ex|H'ndi- 
tiires,  $00,000,  or  a  total  of  $2.004,!t44.  The  press  ()f  Nicaragua 
amioumes  tliat  the  National  Gov<'rmnent  has  made  arrangements  to 
establish  a  M’lREI.ES.S  TELEGRAPH  SGllOOL  at  Managua,  for 
the  purpose*  of  training  young  men  and  women  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service.  —  The  “Gaceta  Oficial,”  the  oHicial  newspaper  of  the 
Gove'i’ium'iit  of  Nicaragua,  rece'Utly  puhlislu'd  the  full  Spanish  text  of 
the  AGR.VRl.VN  L.VW  i)ronudgated  by  the  I’resielent  of  the  Republic 
on  March  2  of  tin)  |)r«'sent  ye'ar.  'riie  treasury  department  t'f  the 
(love'nmn'iit  of  Nicaragua  lias  advise'd  'POlLVCXX)  growei's  that, 
he'cause  of  the  large*  sloe'k  of  tohae'i'o  now  on  hanel  in  the  Republic, 
no  bounty  will  be  paid  by  the*  National  Governme'iit  to  tobace'o 
growe'fs  during  the*  pre*s(>nt  year.  .Vgriculturists  are  aelvise*el  to  plant 
morel  ce're*als  and  othe*r  fooel  e-rops  !ind  l(*ss  tobae'e'o.  at  le'ast  until  the 
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surplus  tobacco  now  in  the  country  finds  a  profitable  market. - 

According  to  press  reports  the  Ib'partineiit  of  State  of  the  I’nited 
States  has  appointed  an  e.xamining  dir<‘ctor  and  agent  of  the  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK  and  Pacific  Railroad  (’o.  to  arrange  witli  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Nicaragua  matters  concerning  the  enterprises  referred 

to. - Tile  President  of  the  Republic  has  approve*!  the  order  of  tlu‘ 

director  general  of  the  revenues  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
DlSTILLhiRY  within  30  miles  of  the  city  of  Bluefields  on  the  “La 

Hacienda’'  plantation. - On  April  lo  last  a  new  DAILY  NKWS- 

PAPhiR,  entitled  “La  Tribuna’’  (The  Tribune),  published  by  Dr. 
Salvador  Buitrago  Diaz  and  Vicente  Alvarez,  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  city  of  Managua. - The  Government  has  formulated  a 

plan  for  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  NATIONAL  Sf'llOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE  according  to  which  there  will  be  a  section  for  the 
instruction  of  laborers  or  farm  hands,  a  section  for  agriculturists  or 
farmers,  and  a  section  for  agronomists  or  agricultural  engineers. 
Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
in  agricultural  educational  matters.  A  school  for  boys,  not  over  16 
y<*ars  of  ag<‘,  who  have  studied  agronomy  for  at  least  a  year  was 
recently  op<‘ned  at  (’hinamh'ga  City.  The  ('hamber  of  Deputies  has 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  So, 000  for  the  installation  of  the  aforesaid 
schoed.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issmal  a  decrc'c  concerning 
the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  which  provides  that  the  governor 
of  each  Province  shall  sel(‘ct  by  com|H‘titive  contests  two  youths  who 
have  passed  tin*  fourth  grad*^  of  primary  instruction,  of  good  health 
and  morals,  and  ov(‘r  13  y<‘ars  of  age,  for  entrance  into  the  National 

Sch*)ol  of  Agricultur*'  to  study  at  the  e.xix'iise  of  the  vState. - 

licon  (iuerra  has  b(*<*n  a[)i)oint(‘«l  CON.SUL  GENER.VL  of  Nicaragua 
in  Costa  Rica.  .\ccording  to  data  publish*'*!  by  the  buix'au  *)f  sta¬ 
tistics  of  Nicaragua,  th*;  p*>pulati*)n  *»f  tin*  NATIONAL  (WPPrAL  is 

4S,367  iidiabitants. - The  t*ttal  fondgn  tra*le  *»f  Nicaragua  f*)r  th*' 

y*‘ar  1916,  a<'c*>rding  to  the  r<‘p*)rt  *)f  the  C*)ll*'ct*»r  Gma'ral  of  Nicar¬ 
aguan  Customs,  am*»unt*al  to  S10,662,460,  of  wiii*-h  $4,777,397  re|)re- 
sent*'d  inip*)rts  ami  S5,2S4,S63  cxf)*)rts.  In  191.'),  a*'<-*)r*ling  t**  th*' 
same  report,  the  imp*»rts  w*'!*;  S3, 1. '59, 220  ami  th*' *'.X[)*)rts  S4,.')67,201 , 
or  a  total  **f  S7, 726, 421.  'rh<(  incn'ase  f*»r  th*'  year  was,  1  h*'r*'for*', 

imports  SI,61S,377;  *‘Xt)*trls  S7I7,662;  t*>tal,  S2, 336, 039. 


law  has  b<'<‘ti  pr*»muli'at<‘*l  .\ME.ND1NG  'I’llE  .NA'I’ION.XL 
CO.N.S'rrrU'I’K ).\.  Om*  *»f  the  things  pr<ihibit*‘*l  in  tin*  aim'inlim'iits 
is  cai)ital  pimishm*'nt  in  th*'  Ib'pnbli*'.  Pr*)visi*in  is  als*»  ma*!*'  f*>r 
th*'  *'l*‘*  tion  for  a  t<‘rm  *)f  (iv*-  years,  l»y  a  tnaj*irity  v*»t*‘  *)f  th*'  m*‘m- 
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l)ors  of  coiigross,  of  im  attonioy  gonoral.  Tlio  Prosidont  and  Vice 
Pn'sidont  aro  oloctod  for  four  years  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  ])eo])le, 
and,  beginnin};  with  1!)2(),  tl\e  governors  of  Provinces  and  mayors 

of  districts  shall  be  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote. - The 

NATIONAL  BUDOET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1917  and 
1918  estimates  the  revenues  ami  expenditures,  respectively,  at 
87,189,170.  The  estimated  expenditures  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Department  of  goveriunent  and  justice,  82,658,468;  foivign  rela¬ 
tions,  819.1,684;  finance  and  treasury,  81,715,802;  piddic  instruc¬ 
tion,  81,442,912,  and  fomento  (promotion)  and  pidilic  works, 
81,187,804. - According  to  data  published  by  the  bureau  of  statis¬ 

tics  of  the  (lovernment  of  Panama,  the  exports  from  that  country 
in  1916  were  valued  at  85,505,724,  85,200,000  of  which  went  to  the 
I'liited  States.  These  are  the  largest  exports  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  oidy  year  approximating  it  being  that  of  191.8,  when 
the  exports  amounted  to  85,.805,000.  The  imports  into  the  Republic 
by  countries  during  the  same  year,  as  published  by  the  Panama 
press,  were  as  follows:  From  the  rnited  States,  86,671,922;  Eng¬ 
land,  81,267,148;  (’hhia,  .8.875,780;  (’Idle,  827,767;  Si)ain,  891,588; 
France,  8148,282;  (\)loml)ia,  819.556;  damaica,  8185,115;  dapan, 
8190,220;  Sweden,  845,066;  Salvador,  .861,929;  St.  Thomas,  .822,.529; 
Holland,  824,978;  (’id)a,  862,966;  Italy,  887,081;  Barbados,  8980; 
('osta  Rica,  8600;  (’uracao,  88,265;  Norway,  82,255;  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  85,808.  — An  e.xecutive  decree  of  May  4,  1917,  relates  to  the 
manner  of  obtaining  PTBEK'  lANDS  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
(’anal  Zone,  and  restricts  the  ac(pdrement  of  large  areas  of  jmblic 
lands  for  speculative  purposes.  Tlie  President  of  the  Republic 
has  been  autluu’ized  by  the  National  (’ongivss  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  establishment  in  the  country 
of  slaugliter  yards,  |)acking  houses,  ami  (’OLD  STORAOE  PL.VNTS 
to  pre|)are  meats  for  local  consumption  and  foreign  export.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  executive  may  make  contracts,  grant  conces¬ 
sions,  and  exempt  from  national  aiul  muidcipal  duties  machinery 
sup|)li(>s,  and  mati'rials  imported  for  use  in  carrying  on  this  indus¬ 
try.  NEW  IIO'l’ELS  for  Balboa  and  Ancon,  Indlt  i*f  cmicrete 
l>locks  and  litt<'d  n|)  in  the  most  modern  and  sanitary  manner,  will 
soon  be  i)p('n  to  employees  of  the  (’anal  Zone.  The  building  at  Bal- 
boa,  toget  lier  wit  li  ('(piipment .  is  estimated  to  c(>st  alH>ut  8190,999.  — 
'I’lu*  M( IR'l’.VLrrV,  |H‘r  thousand  inhabitants  in  1916,  was  as  h'llows: 
(’ity  of  Panama,  27.27;  (’olon,  24.51:  David.  Ll.l!);  ami  Bocas  del 
'I’oro,  15.i:i.  'I’ht'  average'  mortality  of  tlu'se  cities  hu"  the  iive-year 
period  from  1912  to  11M6.  inchisivt'.  was:  Panama.  ;>9.97 ;  (’oh>n, 
2.8. 5S;  David,  14.85;  and  Bocas  del  I’oro,  19.1,'n.  'I'ht'  Sinclaiiv 
(’e'litral  .\im'rican  Oil  (’itrporal  ion  lias  been  authorizi'd  by  the  Panama 
(lovernment  to  prosp*>ct  for  and  work  OIL  ih'posits  on  a  strip  of  land 
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1")  jiiilos  wide  exteiuliiisr  alojig  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 

Pcpublic. - According  to  jiress  reports,  the  last  National  Asseinhly 

of  Panama  enacted  a  law  retpiiring  the  National  Government  to  turn 
over  the  various  WATh^P  SUPPLY  systems  to  the  municipalities 
witlumt  cost  to  the  latter.  Tlie  Pri'sident  has  appointed  water  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  various  towns  to  confer  with  tlie  local  authorities 
concerning  silvers  and  other  matters  of  interest.  The  law  recpiires 
that  all  houses  within  100  feet  of  water  mains  must  he  sup|)lied  with 
water. 


On  April  1  last  President  Manuel  Franco  read,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  assembling  of  the  regular  session  of  the  National  Congress  in  the 
capitol  at  Asuncion,  an  interesting  MESSAGE,  in  which  lie  review'ed 
the  acts  of  the  administration  during  the  ])ast  12  months,  and  called 
attention  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Re])uhlic  in  1016. 
The  executive  stated  that  at  the  national  election  held  on  March  4, 
1017,  there  were  05,250  persons  in  the  country  entith'd  to  vote,  of 
which  number  64  per  cent,  or  60,405  of  the  total  registration,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  election  referri'd  to,  a  proportion  in  excess  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  made  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  election  law  on 

November  :10,  1016. - The  MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  of  the  national 

capital  in  1017  shows  estimated  receipts  and  expenditun's,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  5,600,506  and  5,548,828  pap(‘r  jiesos,  or  an  excess  of  reve¬ 
nues  over  expenses  of  50,678  paper  pi'sos. - In  1016  the  revenue 

produced  by  the  department  of  posts  and  teh'graphs  was  1,860,7:13 
paper  pesos.  -  -During  the  past  year  the  WIRELESS  stations  at 
.Vsuneion,  (Concepcion,  and  Encarmndon  were  in  operation,  and  the 
station  now  being  erected  at  Alberdi  for  the  pur])os(^  of  assuring 
international  communication  in  case  of  tin;  interrujition  of  the 
terrestrial  liims  will  soon  b(^  naidy  for  service.  The  Governments 
of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  af)[)roved  tlie  PROTOC'OIi  of  November  21, 
1016,  making  the  bounelary  agreauneuit  eef  April  5,  1013,  operative 
until  dune*  15,  1017.  -  -Tim  e-usteems  ARBITRATIO.N  e'e»nventie)n 
with  the  Argeuitine  Re-public,  signe'el  ael  redereuielum  eui  duly  8,  1016, 
is  seeeen  te»  be*  submitte'el  tee  thei  e-e>nsiele*ra(ie)n  e)f  tlm  Paraguayan 
Ceengreiss.  .\n  EX'rR.MimON  Ireuily  is  neiw  be'ing  ne'geeliateal 
with  Spain  ami  a  P.VRCEL  POST  e-emve'iiliem  with  llie^  Unileal 

Stateis. - 'Phee  Geiveu-nme-nt  e>f  Uniguay  has  granle'el  le'ii  SCIIOL.XR- 

.SIllPS  in  the;  agrieultural  scheted  e»f  that  Re'public  le»  yeeting  Para¬ 
guayan  agreemunists  whe»  ele^sirei  le»  e-emlinuei  the'ir  sluelie's  in  Urn- 
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^uav. - Tho  custom  REVENUES  in  1016  were  776,078  gold 

pesos  and  31,071,250  paper  pesos.  Tlie  internal  revenues  for  tho 
same  year  amounted  to  16,105,540  ])aper  pesos,  and  the  fiscal  reve¬ 
nues  to  1,267,364  gold  pesos  and  60,023.013  paper  pesos.  These 
n'venues  reduced  to  a  gold  basis  total  3,488.110  gold  pesos  (gold 

])<>so  =  ,‘?0.0648). - The  foreign  DEBT  of  Paraguay  on  December  31, 

1016,  amounted  to  5,860,835  gold  ])esos,  made  up  of  the  following 
it(Mns:  London  loan,  1871-72,  3,505.553  gold  pesos;  Argentine 
National  Bank,  68,227;  and  loan  made  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  November  27,  1012,  2,107,055  gold  pesos.  The  internal  debt  on 
the  same  date  aggregated  2,003,644  gold  }>esos  and  151,100,100 

paper  pesos. - Ttie  FOREIGN  UOMMERUE  of  Paraguay  in  1016 

was  0,513,205  gold  pesos,  of  which  4.861.678  represents  exports, 

and  4,651,527  gold  pesos  imports. - The  yield  of  tlie  PRINCTPAL 

AGRICULTURAL  CROPS  of  the  Republic  in  1016  was  as  follows; 
Paraguayan  tea,  8,182  metric  tons;  tobacco,  0,000  tons;  peanuts, 
1,100  tojjs;  and  tannin,  28,421  tons.  Of  these  products  there  were 
consumc'd  in  the  country  3,300  tons  of  Paraguayan  tea,  6,800  tons 

of  tobacco,  200  tons  of  peanuts,  and  22,000  tons  of  tannin. - In 

1016  there  were  050  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  477  of 
which  were  for  males  and  473  for  female's.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  was  80,142,  of  which  44,023  were  males  and  35,510  females. 


An  ex(*cutive  decree  of  April  10  last  proviiles  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  National  School  of  AGIUCUI/PURE  AND  VETERINARY 

SClENt'E  and  tlie  enlargement  of  its  functions. - The  commission 

ap|M*intcd  by  the  Government  of  Peru  to  report  upon  the  islands  of 
San  Lorenzo  and  Proton,  lying  opposite  and  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  port  of  Callao,  as  a  site  for  a  PENAL  COLONY,  states  that 
these  islands  contain  valuable  stone  ipiarries  suitable  for  paving  and 
building  purposes,  and  recommends  that  the  island  of  Proton  be 
s('lected  for  the  establishment  of  the  colony  referred  to.  Proton 
Island  is,  in  reality,  an  extension  of  tlu'  San  Lorenzo  Island  and  is 
only  sc'parated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  about  1.000  meters 
long  by  800  motel's  wide  and  oilers  better  advantages  than  San 
Lori'nzo  Island  for  the  extraction  and  preparation  of  stt)ne  blocks  and 
slabs.  —A  national  EDUCW'ITONAL  LEAGUE  has  been  organizeil 
at  Lima  for  the  purpos('  (*f  encouraging  the  development  of  eilucatii>n 
in  the  Republic.  Statistics  published  in  tin*  newspapers  of  Lima 
show  that  the  prolits  of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  in  the  national 
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capital,  operated  under  the  control  of  the  collector  of  the  revenues, 
were  in  1914,  £464,64S  (£  -£4.8665),  in  1915.  £468,885,  and  in  1916 
£521,118.  Durinjjj  the  first  ((uarter  of  the  present  year  the  profits 

of  the  factory  were  £14.4,809. - The  National  Governinenf  has  ar- 

rangc'd  for  the  Peruvian  ('orporafion  to  operate  the  Lima  to  Laurin 
RAILWAY  for  account  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  two  months  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  line.  On  the  termination 
of  the  time  referred  to,  if  so  desired  by  both  the  parties  in  interest, 
the  Peruvian  Corporation  may  arrange  to  continue  the  operation 

of  the  line  indefinitely. - Recent  re(|uests  hy  agriculturists  for 

(lUANO  aggregating  79,000  tons  have  caused  the  Government  of 
Peru  to  authorize  the  company  operating  the  guano  producing  islands 
to  work  the  de])osits  at  Ballestas,  ('hincha  Norte,  Asia,  Pachacamac, 

Palominos,  and  San  Lorenzo. - The  consul  general  of  the  United 

States  at  Lima  has  compiled  figures  showing  that  in  1916  there  were 
e.xported  from  Peru  to  the  United  States  540  tons  of  tungsten,  valued 
at  8771,041;  2.9  tons  of  vanadium,  estimated  to  he  worth  .829,478; 
4.4  tons  of  molybdenum,  valued  at  $8,401 ;  64  tons  of  antimony, 
valued  at  $6,140;  and  1  ton  of  tin  bars,  valued  at  $502.  The  tungsten 
export(‘d  is  largidy  of  62  per  cent  concentrates,  the  molybdenum 

about  90  per  cent,  and  the  antimony  58  per  cent. - According  to 

cable  reports  the  AMERICAN  SfX.TETY  OP"  PERU,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  commerce  and  the 
strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between  the  I'nited  States  and 
Peru,  was  organized  in  Lima  about  the  middle  of  May  last.  -  Th(‘ 
Urban  Association  of  Lima,  an  organization  of  landowners,  has  been 
authorized  b}-  the  Government  to  build  an  AVENUE  to  connect  tlu* 
national  caj)ital  with  tlu*  near-by  towns  and  seaside  resorts  of  Chor- 
rillos,  Barranco,  Miraflores, -Magdalena,  Callao,  and  La  Punta.  This 
roadway,  which  bears  the  name*  of  “Avenida  Miramar”  (Seaward 
Avenue),  is  to  be  15  meters  wide,  7  of  which  are  for  automobiles, 
4  for  horses,  2.5  for  pc'destrians,  and  1.5  for  irrigafion  purposes.  It 
is  expected  that  the  avenue  will  be  comph'ti'd  within  the  next  four 
months.  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issiu'd  a  decn'c  con¬ 
taining  rul(‘s  and  regulations  conc(‘rning  tlu*  ki'cping  and  auditing  of 
GOVERNMENT  ACCOUN'PS  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Th(*s<‘ 
regulations  n-fpiire  tlu*  tnuisury  departnumt  to  pn-pare  annually 
a  national  budget  t(»  lx*  s\d)mitted  to  congress.  The  NA'PIONAL 
MLNING  ('()NGRE.SS,  which  will  nuxh  in  Lima  on  duly  40  next,  will 
be  divided  into  the  following  si'ctions;  1.  Mining  aiul  tlu*  op(‘ration 
f)f  mines;  11.  Metallurgy;  Ill.  (’oal  and  petrohuun;  IV.  Alcalim* 
salts,  borates,  nitrates,  etc.;  V.  ('oust  met  ion  materials;  \’L  Wat('r 
concessions;  \  IL  Geology  and  mineralogy;  VI 11.  Means  of  trans- 
]>ortation;  IX.  Sociology  and  h'gislat ion ;  X.  Mining  instruction. 


'Phe  first  trial  niossagos  of  the  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STA- 
'ITON  installed  by  the  Government  on  the  lu'ights  to  the  west  of  the 
San  Jacinto  ward  in  the  eity  of  San  Salvador  took  place  during  the 
latter  part  of  April  of  the  })resent  year.  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
most  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  messages  were  received  from  the 
wireless  stations  at  Key  West,  Puerto  Bc'llo,  Mazatlan.  and  Cliaj)ulte- 
pec,  and  from  a  numher  of  vessels  far  out  at  sea  on  the  Atlantie  Ocean. 
'Phis  proved  in  a  practical  manner  that  the  station  is  capable  of  long- 
(listance  communication,  and  that  an  e.xceUent  site  was  chosen  for  the 
same.  Tlie  plant  will  now  he  completed  in  every  detail  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  so  that  in  the  near  future  the  ca])ital  of  the  Republic 
will  b('  in  regular  and  constant  wireless  communication  with  distant 
points  of  the  tuitside  world. —  By  order  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  a  NATIONAL  HYMN  in  honor  of  the  Salvadorean  Hag 
lias  been  composed  by  the  national  poet,  Francisco  Gadivia.  This 
hymn  will  be  used  in  the  Government  schools  throughout  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - On  April  26  last  the  work  for  the  SANITATION  AND  PAV¬ 

ING  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  the  Camjio  Marte  district  was 
b(>gun  by  an  English  company,  which  proposes  to  complete  the  work 

within  two  3-ears. - The  National  Congress  has  appropriated  2o().()()() 

jiesos  (peso  =  !?().. 586)  for  use  in  the  construction  of  PCBLIC  SCHOOL 
BITLDINGS.  The  monev  will  be  expended  for  this  purpose  in 
ecjual  amounts  in  the  fourteen  Departments  of  the  Republic.  A 
recent  law  reipiires  the  municipalities  to  provide  in  their  budgets 
an  amount  ecpial  to  from  to  10  per  cent  of  their  annual  revenues  to 

build  rural  scbools  in  tbeir  respective  districts. - Owing  to  the 

scarcit  v  of  small  silver  coin  used  in  eommercial  transaetions,  eongress 
bas  autborized  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  order  the  mintage  of 
NK'KEL  (X)IN  of  the  (huiominafion  of  5  centavos  to  the  value  of 

1()0,00()  pesos,  .')(). 000  ]>esos  of  which  is  to  be  eoined  immediatelv. - 

'Phe  President  has  promulgated  a  law  enacted  bv  tbe  National  Con¬ 
gress  autborizing  tbe  chief  exc'cutive  to  impose  an  EXPOR'P  TAX 
ON  HIDES  of  .')0  centavos  (S0.2tl,‘D  per  kilo  should  he  deem  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  do  so. - .Vccording  to  press  reports  the  Central  American 

D(‘velopment  (’orporation  (Ltd.)  of  New  York  is  negotiating  with 
the  executive  power  concerning  the  (X)NSTRC(TK)N  OK  RO.VDS, 
bridges,  tramwavs,  railwavs,  and  light  and  power  plants,  on  tbe  con¬ 
dition  that  th('  Government  guarantee  jiavment  of  sm-b  work  witbin 
a  reasonable  time.  Some  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Republic  are 
urging  tbe  National  ('ongress  to  take  measures  l<H)kiug  to  a  discon- 
tinuanc(‘  of  tbe  anticpiated  process  now  obtaining  in  the  liepublic  for 
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the  extraction  of  LIQUID  BALSAM,  and  the  substitution  of  a  method 
that  wiU  not  he  injurious  to  the  lialsam  "roves.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  present  manner  of  extractiii"  tends  to  kill  many  of  the  trees  and 
should  tlu'refore  be  prohibited  by  law,  provided  a  better  method  can 

bt‘  devised  to  take  its  jdace.  - The  rev(‘nues  of  the  KOSALES 

HOSPITAL  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  1916  amounted  to  227,220 
pesos.  Tlie  balance  on  hand  at  the  be"iimin"  of  the  present  year  was 
3,319  pesos,  thus  makiii"  the  amount  available  for  1916  total  230,339 
pesos.  The  expenses  of  tlie  hospital  duriii"  the  year  referred  to  were 
226,069  pesos,  which  left  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginniii"  of  1!)17 
of  4,470  pesos. 


URUGUAY 


For  the  purpose  of  increasiii"  the  cultivation  of  FLAX,  the  area  of 
which  sown  to  this  crop  has  considerably  dc'cnaisc'd  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree  requiring 
e.xpert  agronomists  at  the  Estanzuela  nursc'ry,  as  W(‘ll  as  those  at  the 
agricultural  stations  of  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Cerro  Largo,  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  upon  the  dilb'rent  kinds  of  llax  grown  in  the  River 
Plate  r<‘gion,  s(*l(*cting  s<‘eds  for  planting  from  such  varieties  as  give 
the  highest  yield  and  (‘xperimenting  with  same  at  the  stations 
referred  to.  The  expi'i'inuaits  will  cover  plantings  every  two  weeks 
from  May  1.3  to  September  1.5.  Detailed  observations  ani  to  be  mad(^ 
and  reported  upon  relating  to  the  time  of  planting,  the  kind  of  seed 
used,  the  method  of  preparing  the  land,  the  yield  obtained,  and  such 
other  things  concerning  tin;  same  as  may  be  of  interest  to  agricul¬ 
turists  in  general. — -  -  A  r*“ce,nt  law  of  the  National  Congress  author¬ 
izes  th(!  executive  power  to  n'orgaiiize  the  army  according  to  a  lu  i  - 
monious  and  rational  plan,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  service 
and  efiiciency  of  both  ollicers  and  men.  -  For  tlui  purposi'  of  (iiicoui  - 
aging  the  development  of  AVTCrLTFRE  in  Uruguay  tlui  Pnisideiit 
of  the  Refuiblic  will  open  at  the  avicultural  station  of  tlur  I  ruguay)  ii 
CJovernment  at  Toledo  on  July  2  next,  a  conqx'titive  contest  for 
laying  hens.  The  contest  will  last  six  months,  and  the  fowls  entiued 
th«;rein  will  be  fed  ami  i-ared  for  by  tbe  (JovcTiinuait.-  -  President 
Viera  has  appointed  a  cominitUai  of  (XigimaTS  to  invent igatii  tlni 
Anuirican  [n-ocess  of  E.N.S1L.\(1E  for  tln^  pres<‘rvati(»n  in  a  green 
state  of  fodder  for  us(!  as  baxl  for  stock,  and  to  nqiort  upon  tin' 
desirability  of  introducing  sanuf  in  tin'  Re|)ublic.—  The  national 
commission  of  physi»ail  <alncation  has  bei'ii  aiithorizi'd  by  tbe  <*x(a‘U- 
tive  power  to  contract  a  loan  of  .5t),0t)t)  |)esos  (peso  =  $1 .1)342),  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  .State  and  r<*[)ayat>le  in  10  installnnuits,  for  use  in 
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acquiriji<!;  laiul  in  tho  vicinity  of  Montevideo  and  preparing  same  for  a 

FOOTBALL  field  and  other  outdoor  sports. - The  faculty  of 

architects  of  the  Tnivei-sity  hi  Montevideo  has  established  an  AIUTII- 
'ri'ATL'JiAL  I’lilZE,  the  object  of  ^vhich  is  to  send  the  ^vinning 
contestant  in  the  annual  architectural  students'  contest  in  the  na- 
ti«»n  il  capittil.  to  study  architecture  abroad.  The  prize  consists  of  a 
scholai-ship  t)f  -SloO  a  month  for  two  years  and  an  allowance  of  .?40U 
for  travi'ling  <‘xpenses.  Second  and  third  ]irizes  are  also  given,  the 
secoml  prize  being  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma,  and  tbe  third  prize  a 
diploma  oidy.— — STA'ITSTICS  published  by  the  press  of  Montevideo 
show  that  in  1!)1G  the  births  in  the  Ilepublic  numbered  .‘36,983.  as 
compared  with  31,046  in  191.5.  In  1!)16  there  were  5,SS9  marriages 

as  compared  5,75S  in  1915. - 'Phe  CUSTOM  REVENUES  of  the 

Government  of  ITuguay  for  the  first  (|uarter  of  1917  amounted  to 
3.030. 441  pesos  (peso  =  .SI  .03 12).  as  compared  with  2.5)29.687  pesos 

during  the  same  jieriod  of  1915. - Early  in  April  of  the  present 

year  the  department  of  finance  gave  instructions  to  the  Bank  of 
tlie  Rejniblic  in  Montevideo  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  payment 
in  New  York  of  a  DEBT  of  .S2, 500, 000,  due  on  November  24  next, 

thi'reby  elfi'cting  a  saving  of  (dgbt  months  interest. - The  first 

diriTt  train  from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  to  Montevideo,  with  DINING 
()AR  SERVICE,  left  the  former  place  on  Ajnil  3  last  for  the  capital  of 
Uruguay.  This  si'rvice  is  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  trains  leaving 
botli  ends  of  the  line  on  Wednesdays  of  each  week.  The  dining  cars 
run  betweiMi  Itajietiminga  and  Punta  Grossa,  and  between  Porto 
Ufiiao  and  Santa  Maria. —  On  May  6  last  the  six'ond  CORN  FAIR 
was  opened  in  Montevideo,  farmers  from  all  of  the  corn  producing 
sections  of  the  Republic  participating. 


VENEZUELA 


Tlie  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  of  Venezuela  met  in  regular  session 
in  the  city  of  ('aracas  on  April  19,  1917,  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Republic.  Dr.  dose  Ignacio 
Lares  was  idecti'd  jiresident  of  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Emilio  (Xdioa, 
spi'akc'f  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  — On  April  21  last  an  impressive 
MILFP.VRY  REVIEW,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  duan  Vicente 
Gomez,  took  place  in  the  hippodrome  in  (5iracas.  The  drill  and 
maneuvi'rs  given  showed  that  the  Venezuelan  Army  is  well  equipped 
ami  ellicientlv  trained  hir  militarv  service.  'Phe  inauguration  of 
the  ACADEMY  OF  l•OLlTlCAL'AND  SOCl.VL  SCIENCES,  under 
the  auspici's  of  the  provisional  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
ininistiu'  of  piililic  instruction,  was  held  in  the  auditorium  t>f  the 
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School  of  Music  and  Declamation  in  the  national  cajiital  on  April 
19,  1917.  The  Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Sciences  %vas  founded, 
in  accordance  with  a  law  of  the  National  Conj^ress,  in  1915  for  the 
attainment,  amonj'  other  things,  of  closer  cot)peration  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  compiling  and  n^vision  of  codes, 
the  enactment  and  amendment  of  general  and  local  laws  in  harmony 
with  the  progress  of  the  times,  and  the  cooperation  in  this  work  of 
the  governors  of  States  and  other  competent  authority  in  preparing 
laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress  and  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  different  States.  The  academy  ado])t(*d  a  resolution 
setting  aside  the  2Sth  of  October  of  each  year  for  the  holding  of  a 
public  meeting  in  which  a  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  citizen  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela  for  the  best  essay  on  some  tlumie  of  public  interest  selected  by 
the  academy,  the  award  to  lx*  made  by  a  jury  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
The  prize  essay  will  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  acadt'iuy,  the 
property  right  therein  continuing  in  its  author,  but  the  academy 
resi^rves  the  right  to  dispose*  of  a  certain  number  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  work.  The  subject  for  the  present  year  is:  “  Estudio  del 
actual  estado  economico  de  \\*nezuela,  d('  su  sistema  de  tributacidn 
y  conclusiones  ac(*rca  de  las  mejoras  de  cjue  este  sea  susceptible” 
(study  of  the  pre^sent  economic  condition  of  Venezuela,  its  system 
of  taxation,  and  conclusions  concerning  the  betterment  of  which  the 
latter  may  be  susceptible).  The  prize  consists  of  a  diploma  and 
2,000  bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193)  in  cash,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Aranda  prize  in  honor  of  Dr.  Francisco  Aranda,  to  whom  so  much 
is  due  in  the  field  of  law  and  the  political  and  social  sciences  of 

Venezuela. - 'I'he  ROYAL  iiANK  OF  CANADA  announces,  under 

date  of  June  1  of  the  pres(*nt  y(*ar,  that  four  of  its  branch(*s  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela, ‘situat(*d  n^spectively  at  ('aracas,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Maracaibo, 
and  Puerto  Calx*llo,  are  open  for  business.  This  bank  has  51  branches 
in  the  \V(*st  Indi(*s  and  South  and  ('entral  America,  and  engages 
in  a  general  banking  busin(*ss  in  all  of  th(*se  countries.  -  In  April 
last  an  interesting  Ixxik  (*ntitl<*d  ”('arr(*teras  de  Venezui'la”  (High¬ 
ways  of  Venezu(*la),  was  published  in  Caracas.  According  to  data 
contain<*d  theridn  the  (iovernment  of  Venezuela  exp(*nd(*d  from  1910 
to  1916  in  the  CONSTRCCTION  OF  JIKIHWAYS  2(),()t)(),()00 
Ixdivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193).  During  this  jx*riod  the  improvement  of 
the  highways  of  the  country  has  had  tlui  coop(*ration  of  (hm.  Juan 
Vicente  Gom(*z,  and  tlu^  suc<*ess  attaini*d  in  road  construction  in  tlic 
R(*jmblic  has  b(*^*n  larg(*ly  due  to  his  efforts  and  <*nthusiastic  sup¬ 
port. —  The  governor  of  tln^  States  of  (’ojed(*s  has  issued  a  tlecr(*(* 
off(*ring  priz(*s  to  agriculturists  for  tlx*  raising  of  staple  crops.  Tnesi* 
[)riz(*s  are  to  lx;  awarded  according  to  (lx*  <|uantity  and  (|uality  of  the 
crops  harvest(*d  during  the  pr(*s(uit  y(*ar. 


